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On the upswing, because it’s free of 
frills and fuss. Clarity makes it per- 
fect for everything from first reader 
to financial report, and the compact 
design provides economy. For attrac- 
tive brochure, address Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, 29 Ryerson Street, 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. Or your Linotype 
Agency, or your Production Engineer. 


(+ LINOTYPE - ) 
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switch 





to presensitized 
plates... 





and the right track to reduced costs 


Presensitized plates speed production . . . save time and labor... 


improve quality. What’s more, these modern plates are easier to handle, 


easier on your equipment, ideal for even long runs. 


There’s a complete stock of Enco, Harris, and 3M plates at the 
Roberts & Porter branch near you. So, switch to presensitized today. 


It’s the sure way to better control over cost and quality. 


SBOOBERTS 4&4 FOR! Ea 


INCORPORATED 





GO NEW YORK BOSTON BALTIMORE CINCINNATI CLEVELAND DETROIT KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 











STABILITY! 





For trouble-free press performance specify 
Consolidated Double Coated Offset Papers 


Greater stability is just one of the big pluses you 
get from Consolidated’s double coating of offset 
printing papers. You can count on superior pick re- 
sistance and maximum uniformity, too. All add up 
to improved press performance—better results. 


What’s more, you get these important double 
coating advantages in every Consolidated grade at 
no extra cost—PRODUCTOLITH, CONSOLITH GLOSS and 
CONSOLITH OPAQUE. 


See the difference! Ask your Consolidated Mer- 
chant for free trial sheets. Compare performance 
and cost with the offset paper you are now using. 


You’ll find double coating makes Consolidated Off- 
set Printing Papers even greater values than before. 


Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


onsoldaledl 
ENAMEL PRINTING PAPERS 
a complete line for offset and letterpress printing 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER AND PAPER COMPANY 
SALES OFFICES: 135 S. LASALLE ST, * CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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Elected to head two of the country’s lead- 
ing trade associations at recent conventions 
were our cover subjects this month. Her- 
man Goebel (upper) is pictured at the con- 
vention in Washington, where he was elec- 
ted president of the National Association of 
Litho Clubs. Les Oswald was named in 
Phoenix to head the Lithographers National 
Association for the coming year. 
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PLENTY! .. 


goes shopping she’s attracted by 
colorful, hard sell packages. 


. when Mrs. American 


As a lithographer you have much to say 
about how colorful these packages 
can be. You have the power fo sell 
more for your customers . . . by 
giving them better lithography. 

One way ‘to get better lithography is to 
use Lith-Kem-Ko chemicals. For over 30 years, 


Lith-Kem-Ko has been supplying 





better chemicals for better lithography. 


Lith-Kem-Ko makes a complete line of surface and 
deep etch plate chemicals, pressroom chemicals and 
distributes a wide variety of lithographic needs. 


46 HARRIET PLACE, LYNBROOK, L.1., NEW YORK 
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A new and outstanding contribution to the graphic arts 
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REPRODUCTION WITH BLANKET “A” 
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REPRODUCTION WITH NEW HI-FI BLANKET 


Tlustration courtesy Hunter Douglas Aluminum Corporation, Riverside, California, and Offsetone Press, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Hi-Fi blankets are new. Hi-Fi blankets are different. 
Why? Because they give you a completely unique sur- 
face—achieved through an exclusive process called 
“micro-texturizing.” 


The above comparison shows you the result. It was made 
by splitting an actual run. The only change was in the 
blanket: a similarly priced competitor versus Hi-Fi. 
Then the encircled portion of the half-tone was micro- 
photographed (8x magnification). We think the superior 
fidelity of Hi-Fi is clearly illustrated. 


PRINTERS SUPPLIES by 
Z 





GOOD/YEAR 





But why not try a Hi-Fi blanket on one of your own 
presses? Besides further proving its fidelity, you’ll also 
learn how much it reduces “break-in” time—how little it 
stretches—how much it resists “smashing”—how easily 
it washes up (without pumice)—and how well it works 
with any kind of paper. 


For the complete Hi-Fi story see your loca] Goodyear 
Distributor. Or write Goodyear, Printers Supplies Sales 
Dept., New Bedford, Mass. 


Hi-Fi—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Kimberly-Clark men and 
machines make double-coated 


Lithofect a quality offset paper 


kero production men draw upon a work experience 

unexcelled in the paper industry. Their knowledge of paper manufacture 
combined with the latest in high-speed machines and electronic quality 
control equipment, produces this superior printing paper . . 
and at lower cost to you. 


Kimberly-Clark Lithofect is double coated to insure you the highest quality 
of reproduction values—sharp, clear life-like impressions that bring out 
“the best in your press. Lithofect is engineered to provide a careful balance 
of dimensional stability and complete uniformity from edge to edge. 
You will appreciate its strength and folding characteristics that assure 

dependable press and bindery performance. 


Lithofect can be your most economical offset enamel. We invite you 
to inspect Lithofect. Call your Kimberly-Clark distributor today or 
write us direct for press-cize, printed samples. 


Everything comes to life on Kimberly-Clark papers 


For Lithography: 

Prentice Offset Enamel, Lithofect Offset Enamel, Shorewood Coated Offset, 
Fontana Dull Coated Offset, Kimberly Opaque. 

For Letterpress: 

Hifect Enamel, Trufect Enamel, Multifect Coated Book. 





Kimberly Clark 


PRINTING PAPERS '& 








Kimberly-Clark Corporation * Neenah, Wisconsin 








Ws 


Enjoy the 


results of 


fa sYons=) (243° 
research 


Founded 1920 


Your lithography deserves the best... 
INSTA-LITH BLACK & COLORS 


Quick Drying—Sharper Screens 


Howard Flint Ink Co. 
Gravure Letterpress >Lithegraphie *Plerographic 


ATLANTA e CHICAGO e¢ CLEVELAND ¢ DALLAS e DENVER e¢ DETROIT ¢ HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS ¢ KANSAS CITY ¢ LOS ANGELES ¢ MINNEAPOLIS ¢ NEW ORLEANS « NEW YORK 
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Want a clean cover stock with easy press performance? 
ATLANTIC COVER lies flat, stays flat and reduces make-ready and press time. 


EASTERN When the job calls for folding, you can also rely on the scoring jand non- 
cracking advantages of ATLANTIC COVER. 


For offset or letterpress, ATLANTIC COVER is surface-sized,which produces a 
better finish for either printing process. 


Whatever your requirements in cover stock, you'll find special advantages 
in ATLANTIC COVER. Made in nine clear, sparkling colors and a bright white 
... Antique or Ripple Finish. Ask your Franchised EASTERN Merchant. for 


samples of ATLANTIC COVER today. 
EXCELLENCE IN FINE PAPERS 


ATLANTIC COVER e« ATLANTIC BOND e« ATLANTIC OPAQUE « ATLANTIC OFFSET ¢ ATLANTIC LEDGER 


yr Nait-l sha om mm; | -l-) a 


PRODUCTS OF EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE * MANUFACTURERS OF FINE BUSINESS PAPERS AND PUROCELL® PULPS 
MILLS AT BANGOR AND LINCOLN, MAINE © SALES OFFICES: NEW, YORK, BOSTON; CHICAGO AND ATLANTA 
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a RECTIGRAP H* Photo-Copying Machine paid for itself 


the first year at Schmidt Lithograph Co., San Francisco... 


A Rectigraph ‘photo-copying machine saves time and money in many 
copying ways at the Schmidt Lithograph Co., San Francisco. It is eco- 
nomical for almost any copying situation. Savings in time and proportion 
problems alone amount to $7,000.00 yearly for Schmidt. 

A Rectigraph photo-copying machine copies anything written, printed, 
typed, drawn or photographed, in same, enlarged, or reduced size. Pro- 


vides negative or positive prints up to 18”x 24”. No darkroom is required. 


e Let our representative explain how a Rectigraph 
photo-copying machine will save you time and money. 


HALOID XEROX INC. HALOID 


DEPT. 341 » ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES xX om Salt oO xX 
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That’s right...a web press! It’s a two color offset 
press...the ATF GREEN HORNET. It’s designed 
specifically to bring the high production advan- 
tages of web printing to regular job work. 


You'll find this press a real time saver and money- 
maker on folders, price lists, leaflets, letterheads, 
mailing pieces, and many other types of work. 

The Green Hornet handles a web from 8” up to 
1714,” wide...delivers cut sheets 1114” long. It prints 
two colors on one side of the web, or one color on 
each side...at speeds up to 25,000 IPH...and even 
higher! A built-in slitter permits running 814” x 
11” jobs two-up. Thus you can produce as many as 
50,000 sheets per hour. And with the special double 
ending device, you can print an 814,” wide web two 
colors on both sides. 

You can easily see how much more productive this 
is than a sheet operation...and what a favorable 
bidding advantage this high production gives you. 

Learn how the ATF Green Hornet can fit into 
your operation—how it will enable you to handle 
a greater volume of business at greater profits, Mail 
coupon for your copy of the Green Hornet folder 
that covers all specifications and operating features. 
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|... web press for 


Special features that will 
help you win jobs and profits: 


Cuts stock costs, because paper is cheaper 

when bought in rolls. 

Perforates lengthwise at any point across the web. 
Unloads without stopping the press. 

Uses same offset plates as sheet fed presses. 
Minimum number of controls speeds set-up time. 





job work? 





Glut 


American Type Founders 


200 Elmora Avenue = Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Better, more profitable printing... 
from the most complete line of equipment. 











pot ce a a rt ie: —" 
American Type Founders | 
Dept. hil, 200 E mora Avenue. Elizab2ih New Jerszy | 
Please send me a copy of the Green Hornet folder. : 

PIE c.caksitsscisiaandbiortenesecuicbicanicasciabedbeoslgialintddelaiciatis NEE iapcisiicsdadccdilashediimmnalacalaciel : 
cs ER. TT SON OE RAE NUN CRT or | 
SVMGET AWD VOUMIERE sesh Sheseccisercncnsn 
CITY .. OR NB eeciccans cao 
css os ha Sa i Sani as lg i wi ni pl a) Ss cu ak a cae ea aa 
















A BIG STEP 
for the printing industry... . 
General’s No. 76, the BIG silk screen 
press that handles sheets up to 52” x 76” 
at speeds to 1500 per hour, prints regular or 
metallic inks, fluorescents, glue, etc., on paper, 
metal, plastics or other materials. Brings the versa- 
tility of high speed silk screen production to jobs 
involving extremely large stock sizes, special folding 
carton applications or other specialized problems. 
And A BIG STEP FORWARD for the printer 
who increases his production capacity, efficiency 
and profit potential with the General 76 in 
his shop setup. Whether you 
select the BIG 76 or 
one of six smaller 
General Sill. Screen 
a Cylinder Presses, 
A B St such standard fea- 
ig ep eee tures as automatic feed, 
precision stencil and 
sheet register, vacuum 
cylinder sheet control and 
accurate inking control 
will help cut costs, and 
build profits year-after- 
year. Write for 
details! 








General Research and Supply Company 


572 S$. DIVISION AVE. © GRAND RAPIDS 3, MICHIGAN 
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SPL SE 


's net Onset ink 


wink / 
a , 
Need speed in your ink lineup? SPLIT- 
SEC will deliver faster performance 
than any offset ink you’ve ever used .. . 
plus the quality results that score high 
with even the most finicky customers. 
SPLIT-SEC lets you turn out most jobs 
in record time . . . eliminates offsetting 
and sticking in the pile, permits back-up 
of work-and-turn forms faster. SPLIT- 
SEC’s ideal combination of qualities— 
superior speed, sharpness of print, press- 
ready convenience—make it the perfect 
ink for short or long runs, rush jobs, 
single or multicolor work. 


REDUCES WASH-UPS...PROLONGS 
PLATE AND ROLLER LIFE 


You'll like the economy of SPLIT-SEC 
and appreciate the efficiency it adds to 
your operation. Since you use less acid 
in the fountain, plate and roller life are 
lengthened. Wash-ups are less of a 
problem too. And, because you can run 
SPLIT-SEC with little or no spray, 
presses and pressrooms keep cleaner. 
Colors? A full range of modern shades 


Also NEW... plus black. 


SPLIT-SEC for LETTERPRESS Enjoy faster, better printing... 
order acan of SPLIT-SEC today! 





Trademark 








Same fast-setting and quality features 


General Printing Ink Company 








Division of Sun Chemical Corporation + 750 Third Avenue, New York 17 
Branches in all principal cities 





Sun Chemical’s Graphic Arts Group: GENERAL PRINTING INK Gravure, Letterpress, Offset Inks and Supplies GEO. H. MORRILL Newspaper Inks 
BENSING BROS. AND DEENEY Flexographic Inks RUTHERFORD MACHINERY Lithographic Equipment 
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Your work is as good as your bond 





Now WHITER and BRIGHTER than ever 


Brighter and whiter than ever — that’s today’s Hamilton 
Bond. It provides more contrast for illustrations, greater 
sharpness for type. That’s why it is a better sheet... 
and why your customers will be delighted when you use 
Hamilton Bond for alli their needs. 

Everything else about Hamilton Bond is unchanged. It is 
the same blend of the world’s finest pulps. It has the same 
genuine watermark, clear formation, absolutely level sur- 
face, uniformity, strength and endurance, unmatched printing 
qualities. It is pre-humidified and moisture-proof wrapped. 

What’s more, consistent national advertising is increasing 
the prestige and acceptance of — and the demand for — 
Hamilton Bond. 

Standardize on Hamilton Bond—the complete line. It is 
good for you and your customers! 





16 


of course 





BUSINESS PAPERS... TEXT & COVER... OFFSET...BOOK 
Hamilton Paper Company, Miquon, Pa. °¢ Mills at Miquon, Pa., 
and Plainwell, Mich. ¢ 


Offices in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 


~ 
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DAVIDSON DUAL-LITH MODEL 233 
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The big sheet size of Davidson Dual-Lith 
Model 233—combined with Davidson’s patented 2-Cylinder 
Principle—is putting many a printer way out in front of his 
son pus’ | competitors. This rugged production machine prints BOTH 
sides of ganged-up jobs simultaneously . .. delivers 10,800 impressions per hour 
at normal operating speeds! On 842” x 11” jobs printed two-up and on both 
sides, the runs are off in one-quarter of normal running time. On smaller page 
sizes, you can gang up as many units as you want within the big 13” x 17” form 
area—even add a special segment for a full 14” x 17” printing area! 

For conventional offset, Model 233 provides clear, sharp reproduction 
of line and halftone work . .. superior coverage of large-area solids . .. sparkling 
multi-color reproduction in hairline register. And Davidson’s unique 2-Cylinder 
Principle with removable segments gives you a choice of 8 quality printing 
methods on ONE machine—lets 
you select the best process forthe ™"" 
job at hand! 
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DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 





(] Arrange Model 233 demonstration 


sean 
Davi DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
C Send literature 


A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
29 RYERSON STREET, BROOKLYN 5, NEW YORK 

















Name 
Distributors in all principal cities and Canada 
Firm 
+ Street 
See a demonstration... 
City Zone State 
Headings in ProType ¢ Text in Linotype ML-6-8 
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. « « Gives you consistent - 


3 quality dampening 


:- an Lithography itself is a chemically-controlled proc- 
ee Ey ess. And fullsadvantage of chemical magic has been taken 
in .the - treatment of Aquatex and Dampabase dampening- 

ry’: roller caverings: 


pranks aes ee, oe me A in "Bhat: all- important factor to the lithographer — 

~ Bea * eben ‘dampening — guided our textile experts in developing 

va Sa. new -perfect: chemical treatment to assure you consistent, 

‘ “even: dampening aver a longer period with Aquatex outer 
-coveritig and. Dampabase undercushion. 


> as 


ae 


nee ie ane Aquatex and Dampabase stay smooth, won’t creep 
or: ‘wrinkle, won't ‘‘fuzz” and mar good impressions. It will 
“pay you to-insist-oh original Aquatex and Dampabase, either 
if the familiak dispenser roll or in pre-cut lengths with laces 
or: “drawstrings. -Order from your supply house. In Canada, 


order from Canadian Fine Color Company. 





GODFREY ROLLER COMPANY 


ROLLER MAKERS FOR 93 YEARS — 
211-221 NORTH CAMAC STREET + PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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FASTER, MORE ACCURATE 
MECHANICALS and 
OPEN WINDOW NEGATIVES. 


SUPERIOR, QUICKER MASKING 


IN EASY — 


RUBYLITH. M3 


Saves Time —Saves Money for 
Artists, Engravers, Lithographers 


RUBYLITH M3 is a red film laminated to a stable 
transparent plastic backing sheet. It is removable 
from the backing sheef. Selected portions of a design 
may be cut with a stencil knife. 


1. Tape Rubylith M3 film-side up over your copy. 
MECHANICAL title 


Ready-for- 
plate 


2. Cut and peel the film from those portions of 
the design thru which light is to take effect. 

3. Your mechanical is ready for plate... or can 
be placed before the camera and will photo- 
graph black. 


Rubylith M3 is extremely versatile — easily replaced 


on the backing sheet for corrections. Works perfectly 
with Benday sheets as an open window negative. 


Mechanical negatives or masks cut 
with RUBYLITH M3 produce sharp, clear, 
distinct edges. No line is sharper than 
a line that is cut. 


See Your Dealer or Write for 
Samples Today. 
Dealer Inquiries Invited. 


SUPPLIES, INC. : 


610 Dean Street Brooklyn 38, N. Y 
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PERFORATE ON OFFSET PRESSES WITH YOUR REGULAR 
LITHO RUN. This tiny flexible steel band is so small that 
you can hardly believe that it will give you thceusands 
of perforations . . . trouble free perforations on your 
regular litho run! 


Litho-perf is applied with our special tape to the impres- 
sion cylinder so that you can perforate simultaneously 
with the printing impression. It only takes minutes to apply 
and you save an extra run. 


Perforate across the cylinder, around the cylinder, or at 
any angle; as many places as necessary. No costly at- 
tachments necessary. 


Six foot strip in dispenser box, tape included, $5.40. 
20 foot strip, $16.20. 


LITHO-PERF “SNAP-OUT” RULE NOW AVAILABLE. Now 
your forms can be printed and snap-out perforated on 
the same run . . . works just like regular litho-perf rule. 
Six foot strip in dispenser box, tape included $7.50. 20 
foot strip, $22.50. 





PUTS REAL TEETH IN YOUR BIDS 
p FOR JOBS WITH PERFORATING. 





Handy 
dispenser 


Litho-perf 
es taped to 

impression 
cylinder 
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New 


high speed REPROLITH ORTHO TYPE ¢ 


the finest graphic arts material available in America today! 


Here at last is a new accomplishment in 
a graphic arts material that combines 
superb response with high speed per- 





formance. : TECHNICAL DATA 
Suggested Exposure with tungsten illumi- 

New ANSCO REPROLITH ORTHO nation close aperture 34 to one full stop. 

TYPE Cis a fully orthochromatic emul- With arc lights cut basic exposure /4. 

. : ‘ Safelight Red with ten to 25 watt bulb at 

sion with excellent response to filtration my 

saving much handwork on negatives. It Film Base .0055” regular and .0035” 

reaches maximum density in only 2 i ae es a 

minutes in Reprodol developer while i Ae dean F (0c). 0755 ails 

maintaining crystal clear areas so de- Filter Factors KI K2 K3 GBC5D 


sirable in both line and half tone work. i 4% 234536 3 


Up to a full stop faster with tungsten 
illumination, REPROLITH ORTHO 
TYPE C cuts exposures, and speeds up 

production while giving significant in- An S CH 
creases in image quality. Contact your 
local Ansco representative for a demon- 
stration of this fine new contribution to 
graphic arts technology. ANSCO a di- 
vision of General Aniline & Film Cor- 
poration, Binghamton, New York. 
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NEW—floating rubber suspension to 
effectively dampen vibration. 


welded track, one piece with center 
guide and cross supports, precision 
machined and planed. 


SH 


NEW—precision ma- 
chined in jigs and fixtures, 

no sheet metal or fabrications. 
One piece cast-metal members. 








BO fs Wh ba 3 iia 








: {Robe ou 


PHOTO-MECHANIX 


NEW—horizontal and vertical lens- NEW—off-the-floor lamp carriers co- 
board control from darkroom. a lamp and copyboard move- 
ment. 





NEW—swinging doors for ground 
glass and film holder. 








(ANOTHER MODERN DEXTER COMBINATION FOR BETTER BINDING) 


even on short runs it pays to INSERT A 4 
| 
| 
| G 


TRIM AUTOMATICALLY 
| 


STITCH 


>. 


DEXTER’S McCAIN-CHRISTENSEN COMBINATION makes your saddle stitch- 
ing and trimming operation completely automatic. You get all the advantages of 
continuous inserting, stitching and trimming when you team a Christensen High 
Speed Gang Stitcher with McCain Automatic Signature Feeders and a McCain 
Automatic 3-Knife Trimmer. Then watch output shoot up—automatic saddle binding 
will almost double your fastest manual production records. This is true even on runs 
as short as 1,000—it’s so easy and fast to set-up and changeover on the McCains! 


The savings in time and money are impressive—we’ll be pleased to project a cost 
analysis for your own plant. No obligation, of course. 


It pays to mechanize your saddle binding operation. After folding . . . insert, stitch, trim 
automatically with Dexter’s McCain-Christensen Combination . . . then ship. 


Write for new, informative 12-page book, ‘‘Three Steps Toward Automatic Saddle Binding.” 


4 
«? The DEXTER Company 


e A Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 
% PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
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Special pa per 
outer layer 


Aluminum 
inner layer e 





Polyethylene 
barrier 


Folded and 
heat-sealed 






New heat-sealed triple barrier 
keeps chemical purity in; moisture 
and contamination out. 





"DEVELOPER | 


10 GALLON SIZE 
PART A 









New double perforated zip tab rips 
open effortlessly. No finger cuts 
from sharp metal edge. 





PHILIP R HUN 
Phibir 


Bran 


Introducing a new development 


KEMPAK 


The perfect package for photographic chemicals a ee eee. 


chemical mix-up in making solu- 
tions. 





The Philip A. Hunt Company, in cooperation with the Gardner Division of 
the Diamond Gardner Corporation, has developed an application of the inter- 
nationally famous Hermetet® carton for the perfect packaging of photo- 
graphic developers and fixers. KEMPAK is a squared cardboard container 
of unique design with a special triple barrier inside liner of : Paper, Alumi- 
num Foil, and Polyethylene. For this reason, KEMPAK keeps powder 
chemicals in laboratory fresh condition, completely free of moisture and 
contamination, almost indefinitely. It is easier to open and more easily 
disposed of, and being heat sealed, it withstands the roughest handling 
encountered in warehousing and shipping without rupturing. 

















“ . ° Square sided boxes store effi- 
As anew service to our customers in the Photographic ctesthy ath an tak atten to be 
and Graphic Arts Industries, many Hunt developers tween, as with round containers. 


and fixers are now being packed in KEMPAK. 


PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 


PALISADES PARK, N. J. 


Chicago « Cleveland . Cambridge ¢ Brooklyn 
Atlanta ¢« Dallas -« Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco 
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Another 


Hammermill 
sales booster 


for 
printers 


Here is the third in the new series 
of Hammermill advertisements 
appearing in Time, Newsweek and 
Business Week. Thousands of 
printing buyers will see it this 
month. It’s another advertisement 
in Hammermill’s 47-year 
campaign that helps you sell better 
printing — another reason why 
your customers will know you 
mean quality when you suggest, 
“Let’s put this job of yours 

on Hammermill paper.” 
Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 


judge 
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PREMIUM is the only WIPE-ON process 1 
that works successfully on both zinc &= 


and aluminum grained plates — ball grain, 
brush grain, sand blast. 


3, = 








WIPE-ON PROCESS 


With PREMIUM requires no pre-treated plate 

—has all the advantages of pre- 
WIFE-ON. propos sensitized and other pre-treated plates 
YOU select the — and many more. 


metal, the thick- 
ness, the type of 
grain you prefer— 


REASONS WHY eee 





hegative 
process 


2. 


PREMIUM is the only 
WIPE-ON that elimi- 
nates entirely the need 
for negative process 
pre-sensitized and pre- 


treated plates. 


4. Exclusive PREMIUM WIPE-ON is used on any 


from your own size zinc or aluminum plates... from the smallest 


plate grainer. Re- multilith to a 58 x 77. 


grain and re-use 
plates for economy 
and results. 


from any size screen. 


* Trademark 





Loy PREMIUM WIPE-ON means the best reproduction, 


easiest set-ins and deletions, 


smooth solids, best halftones 





write TODAY for additional information and prices 





AP CHEMICAL and SUPPLY, INC. 
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? 1638 N. 31ST STREET +« MILWAUKEE 8, WISCONSIN 


JOHN STARK LABORATORIES, Pearl Street, South Hadley, Mass. 

SURE DOT LITHO SUPPLY, INCORPORATED, 1636 West Van Euren Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 
WENZEL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 810 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City 5, Missouri 

WESTERN LITHO PLATE & SUPPLY COMPANY, 1927 South 3rd Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
ZENITH GRAPHIC SUPPLY, 4-05 Twenty-Sixth Avenue, Long Island City 2, New York 
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PRESCRIPTION FOR FINE PRINTING 





~ ddvid 








: 


Years of scientific research that 

have produced David M blankets, retain 
their consistency always. They keep 
‘their same thickness without regard to 
changing seasons, temperature or 
humidity. David M blankets never 
swell, shrink or change. They’ll turn 
out more salable jobs per day, 
regardless of the length or speed of 
run, because David M litho blankets 
have maximum efficiency at 

highest speed. 


GURIN-RAPPORT, INC. 
30 S. WELLS CHICAGO, ILL. 
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True white light for quality reproduction 


ATIONAL CARBON ARCS 


TRADE-MARK 


ei Site) .| 
""National’’ and “Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation feg.\ -isiie) = 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY -« Division of Union Carbide Corporation + 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco. In Canada: Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto. 
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Tut UeTNIAMIRTNAANRR 
careers tT 


it 
MHHHEEAHNTEHNEE 


are available for fast-drying 
high KB inks, which will not 
tack up on these rollers nor 
cause them to swell or glaze 
Mercury blankets reproduce 
the sharpest dots and densest 
solids by kiss impression, be- 
cause they are livelier and 
therefore better lifting, and 
have controlled stretch and 
even gauge. Make sure of the 
right roller or blanket for every 
job — go Modern with Mercury! 


RAPID ROLLER COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: FEDERAL AT 26TH STREET ¢ CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 218-224 ELIZABETH AVENUE « NEWARK 8, N. J. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 134 of a Series 





Esther Williams Pools are 
completely equipped with 
all filtration and 
protective devices for 
healthful, safe recreation. 








watermark 


of Quality! 





One name stands out in almost every field of business. 
The name of Esther Williams is as important in swimming pool 
circles as Strathmore is in fine stationery. The two are hand- 
somely paired in the distinctive letterhead of the International 
Swimming Pool Corporation, of which Miss Williams is President. 


The quality evident in Strathmore Letterhead Papers adds im- 
pressively to the corporate character of the companies whose 
names appear on them. A list of the company names, on letter- 
heads bearing the Strathmore watermark, would be a roster of 
prominent firms throughout the country. 


International Swimming Pool Corporation 
of White Plains, N. Y. is the exclusive manufacturer of Esther 
Williams Swimming Pools. Because of unique design features and 
new manufacturing techniques pioneered by International, it is 
now possible for the average family to enjoy what used to be a 
rich man’s luxury. 


STRATHMORE LETTERHEAD PAPERS: STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, STRATHMORE SCRIPT, 
THISTLEMARK BOND, ALEXANDRA BRILLIANT, BAY PATH BOND, STRATHMORE WRITING, 
STRATHMORE BOND, ENVELOPES TO MATCH CONVERTED BY OLD COLONY ENVELOPE CO. 


STRATHMORE THIN PAPERS: STRATHMORE PARCHMENT ONION SKIN, STRATHMORE BOND 
ONION SKIN, STRATHMORE BOND AIR MAIL, STRATHMORE BOND TRANSMASTER, REPLICA. 


LGN" 
STRATHMORE 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS 
STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





BETTER PAPERS ARE MADE WITH COTTON FIBER 











LO 


Strathmore 
Advertisements 
in national 
magazines tell 
your customers 
about the 
letterheads of 
famous American 
companies on 
Strathmore 
papers. This 
makes it easier 
for you to sell 
these papers, 
which you know 
will produce 
quality results. 


This 
series 
appears in: 


NEWSWEEK 
BUSINESS WEEK 


MANAGEMENT 
METHODS 


PRINTERS’ INK 


SALES 
MANAGEMENT 


ADVERTISING 
REQUIREMENTS 


ADVERTISING AGE 


PURCHASING 


Se ee —— 
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Remember the good old days? 


no hustle or bustle, no worries (or so the book says) 
and prices were lower than they are today. Modern Lith- 
ography can’t transport you back to those carefree days, 
but we can make an offer to you and your friends that 


will remind you of those old-time prices. 





Save $] by entering a GROUP subscription 


to MODERN LITHOGRAPHY at 22 each. 


Save $1 each over the regular rate of $3 a year, in U. S. 
CANADA: $2.50 each (regularly $4) FOREIGN: $6 each (regularly $9) 


Use form below and on other side of this sheet for group of four or more subscriptions 
and mail to MODERN LITHOGRAPHY, Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 
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Save $1 Mail your group of four or more subscriptions (which 


may be to separate addresses) to MODERN LITHOG- 
RAPHY, Box 31, Caldwell, N.J. today and save $1 on each. 
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FALCON 
ENAMEL 


BY CHAMPION 


—One of a series designed to demonstrate the 
printability of Champion Papers— 


Falcon Enamel, developed for 
letterpress, gives top perform- 
ance on high-speed presses. 
This insert on 80 pound basis 
weight shows results in black 
and white halftone, line and 
four-color reproduction. 
Falcon’s demonstrated versa- 
tility suggests many uses for 
promotions, advertising and 
in general publication work. 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


Caan 


ALBERT GOMM 
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©rne CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO. 1958 


CHAMPION $.£.1.$ THE PACE 1 N PAPERMAKING 
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CANNPOY PAPERS = 





THE PARADE OF CHAMPION MERCHANTS 


QUALITY HOUSES THAT OFFER A QUALITY LINE OF PAPER 








ALABAMA 
Birmingham. .......... The Whitaker Paper Co. 
ree The Partin Paper Co. 
Montgomery. ....W. H. Atkinson. .Fine Papers 
ARIZONA 
PIER Sn o's beenee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Butler Paper Company 
RT Pera. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ARKANSAS 
eee ee Roach Paper Co. 
CALIFORNIA 
PEC ee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Ookland......:... . .Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
long Beach. .........4s Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
los Angeles....... Blake, Moffitt & towns 
Paper C 
Sacramento........... “Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
San Bernadino......... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
San Diego...... ‘Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
San Francisco... .. Blake, Moffitt & towne 
Cc Paper C 
SN BOO 5... vine ss sa 5nN “Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
oe re Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
COLORADO 
Se Pao eter ee Carpenter Paper Co.* 
Graham Paper Co. 
CONNECTICUT 
oe a OEE ee John Carter & Co., Inc. 
New Haven........... John Carter & Co., Inc. 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington. ....... Whiting-Patterson Co., Inc 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Woshington........6. The Whitaker Paper Co. 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville....... The Jacksonville Paper Co.t 
Re The Everglade Paper Co. 
ee Pee The Central Paper Co. 
Tallahassee............ The Capital Paper Co. 
 _, SSAA The Tampa Paper Co. 
GEORGIA 
Pere The Whitaker Paper Co.t 
SESSA: The Macon Paper Co. 
er The Atlantic Paper Co. 
IDAHO 
DEAS, cle bon sree Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
| eee Carpenter Paper Co. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago ....Bradner Smith & Companytt 


Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 
Parker, Schmidt & Tucker Paper Co. 
Charles W. Williams & Co.* 


DOGUr 5 <5 ise vs <0 Decatur Paper House, Inc. 
he, PE EEE Peoria Paper House, Inc. 
en EP POP Oe aS . .lrwin Paper Co. 
| erry C. J. Duffey Paper Co 
INDIANA 
Fort Woyne.......... The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Indianapolis........... Indiana Paper Co., Inc. 
1OWA 
eer . Carpenter Paper Co. 
Pratt Paper Co. 
BY va cccNestenn ot Carpenter Paper Co. 
KANSAS 
ED. 5 ios xtsass0 Wace kee Carpenter Paper Co. 
FOE. ckspwan sen eesil Southwest Paper Co. 
KENTUCKY 
Lovisville........ The Rowland Paper Co., Inc 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans....... The D & W Paper Co., Inc 


~ 
SORAANPION papers = 
~ “ T= 


Fe TNS 
<A 


ANY, 
wit Vy 
ims <4 











MAINE 
ST OEE ey. John Carter & Co., Inc 
MARYLAND 
DIMOND Ss, 05s see cn wwe Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MN inne 0's. sieive ee sc John Carter & Co., Inc. 
The K. E. Tozier Co.* 
Springfield............ John Carter & Co., Inc. 
IN ox A sisricais 00.0.9 John Carter & Co., Inc. 
MICHIGAN 
NS Ss scivwsisb iach The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids ..Central Michigan Paper Co. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis............ C. J. Duffey Paper Co. 
Inter-City Paper Co. 
NN iso sin ras we se ts C. J. Duffey Paper Co. 
Inter-City Paper Co. 
MISSISSIPPI 
RR Sere re Jackson Paper Co. 
DN avec andes n paar Newell Paper Co. 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City...... Carpenter Paper Co. 
Midwestern Paper Company} 
| errs Acme Paper Co. 
yo 4 y-Kniep-Hawe 
Paper Co. 
MONTANA 
IRS gas 's Swe see eee Carpenter Paper Co. 
SEMIONO S 6.5:6 0h 510 9 Carpenter Paper Co. 
PINs tiloine s\n mits ao0ee Carpenter Paper Co. 
NEBRASKA 
Grand Wiens. ; oo ..06 sco cce Carpenter Paper Co. 
rere Carpenter Paper Co. 
SONU spss s'S.b-ah'o eine ae Carpenter Paper Co.t 
NEVADA 
a EE Eee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
eo era eat John Carter & Co., Inc 
NEW JERSEY 
Re Ee Per rice Central Paper Co. 
PRD a isscmcisdessansn ee Central Paper Co. 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque............. Carpenter Paper Co. 
NEW YORK 
‘hee. na, POOR Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
Se eee Stephens & Co., Inc. 
Sr eer Hubbs & Howe Co. 
Jamestown............ The Millcraft Paper Co. 


New York City... . Aldine Paper Companyt 
Forest Paper Co., Inc. 


Holyoke Coated & Printed 


Paper Co.* 

Milton Paper Co., Inc. 

Paper Sales Corporation! 

Pohiman Paper Co., Inc. 

Reinhold-Gould, Inc. 

Royal Paper Corporation 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

Charles W. Williams & Co.* 
Bulkley, Dunton, Far Eastt 
Bulkley, Dunton, S. A. 


For Export. . . Champion Paper Corp., S.A.f 
Champion Paper Export Corp.{ 
Rocher. ..565852 Genessee Valley Paper Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
vst era REE Henley Paper Co. 


Charlotte . .The Charlotte Paper Co. 





a eee 3 Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 


‘> 


, \) 
ANNPION papers 
ry peel 7a, 
G7 \Y a 
ae 


a 
_ 
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OHIO 
SP eee ee The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Cincinnati......... The Cincinnati Cordage & 


‘laper Co. 
The Queen City Paper Co.* 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 


Ceased: 6. sists ven The Millcraft Paper Co. 
INS, i ar wen Sete Sterling Paper Co. 
Dayton... The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
WEEN) cntsaven'soscake Sterling Paper Co. 
TOR so saioean vines The Millcraft Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City........... Carpenter Paper Co. 
EEE EO Pee Beene Paper Co. 
Tayloe Paper Company 
OREGON 
Portiond..... 0. 65 Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carter, Rice & Co. of Oregon 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PRBWOM, 6 5.< 0is0s de eccinte Kemmerer Paper Co, 


(Division of Garrett-Buchanan Co.) 
PIS 55: rrett-Buchanan Co. 
Philadelphia........ Garrett-Buchanan Co. 

Matthias Paper Corp.* 
Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Whiting-Patterson Co., Inc. 





ho ee The Whitaker Paper Co. 
er oer Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
RHODE ISLAND 
PYOVIGENCE. oo sc'e seis sae John Carter & Co., Inc 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia........... Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls........ Sioux Falls Paper Company 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga......... Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
MORIN 65.0 oc-e acess The Cincinnati Cordage & 
Paper Co. 
Memphis............. Tayloe Paper Company 
Nashville. ..........Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
TEXAS 
MEE \.s «uaa Gos eainee «suse ke Kerr Paper Co. 
MM: ... vs aneadicsee kare Carpenter Paper Co. 
oS ER Cl an eee Carpenter Paper Co. 
El Poso.................Carpenter Paper Co. 
PES ON... 5 win cia al anise ni Carpenter Paper Co. 
PING o:csisn awlawwbs oe Carpenter Paper Co. 
ONIN s0'seas-sa nae Carpenter Paper Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
IR. 5 ides vicxeaeeem Carpenter Paper Co. 
SON AMONG. 0.000605 sks Carpenter Paper Co. 
UTAH 
PA CPE eee ee Carpenter Paper Co. 
He ae ne es aint Carpenter Paper Co. 
VIRGINIA 
Se on SEES Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Richmond Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON 
eae Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Companyt 
Spokane...... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
See ee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Mais cc0+ occa canon Carpenter Paper Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington.......... The Cincinnati Cordage & 
Paper Co. 
WISCONSIN 
Milwoukee......... Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 
CANADA 


i ee Ores, Blake Paper Limited} 
*BOX WRAP GRADES ONLY 

TPRINTING PAPERS & BOX WRAP GRADES 
TPAPETERIE GRADES 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


Mills at Hamilton, Ohio 


General Office: Hamilton, Ohio 





. «+ Canton, N. C.... Pasadena, Texas 





FOR FULL INFORMATION ON HOW THIS ADVERTISEMENT WAS PRODUCED, WRITE OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, HAMILTON, OHIO 
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John T. Bate, M.D., Louisville, Kv. 


STOP CARBON TET POISONING...USE SAFE ROBINOL 


Right out of the pages of your newspaper come 
these stories of people who suffered illness and death 
because they were unsuspecting and unaware of 
the danger of carbon tetrachloride. 

Many in the graphic arts industry have used car- 
bon tet (perhaps you among them) to clean and 
degrease mats, magazines, spacebands, motors, type, 
film, lenses, glass etc. . . . and were lucky. 

Union officials, health departments, safety engi- 
neers, labor departments, all have condemned the 
use of carbon tet, coal tar solvents, benzol and toluol 
and other chemical killers that have left in their 
wake people who have suffered and are now suffer- 


ing from kidney ailments, blood and bone diseases, 
leukemia and cancer. 

Robinol users can work worry-free because it con- 
tains none of these ki'ling chemicals. Now, do all 
cleaning jobs in compleie safety. And Robinol cleans 
better than anything you have ever used before. Its 
high solvency saves elbow grease as well as your 
health. Robinol cleans and degreases thoroughly. 
It works fast . . . dries fast . . . leaves no oily film. 
It will not corrode or disturb the false sidewalls of 
mats. Robinol is safe too, from explosion and spon- 
taneous combustion . . . it will not burn. It’s really 
safe—safe enough to use in your own home. 


ATTENTION: STRIPPERS, CAMERAMEN  -------~----->--------------> 


' ANCHOR CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


You can work safely now! Clean film and glass easily, quickly | 997.837 BERGEN ST., BROOKLYN 38, N. Y. 


with ROBINOL, safe replacement for deadly carbon tet. Safe on 
acetate and vinyl film, lenses, filters, screens, vacuum frames, etc., | 
to remove all smudges, fingerprints, tape adhesives and dust. 
drying ROBINOL won’t damage, streak or cloud film. It’s safe | 1 Health Booklet 


for your job . . . it’s safe for you! 
WRITE US TODAY! NO OBLIGATION OF COURSE! 


SOLUTIONS FOR: GRAPHIC ARTS PROBLEMS 
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ANCHOR CHEMICAL CO., INC. 





827-837 BERGEN ST., BROOKLYN 38, N.Y 


Attention: Safety Director 
Please tell me more! Send me 
[-] Product Information 


‘ [] Quart []1 Gallon []5Galloncan [] Drums 


Fast- ! 


Company Name 





Address. 





Attention of. 
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line-up and register is FASTER, EASIER 


and more ACCURATE 


with a CRAFTSMAN 
| Photo-Lith 
Layout Table 


Your time sheets . . . and your results too . . . will 
tell you the story of Craftsman’s speed, ease of operation, 
and accuracy. You'll knock costs down and you'll get 
unequaled accuracy on even the most intricate jobs. 


The Craftsman Photo-Lith Layout Table is an instru- 
ment of unparalleled precision . . . the result of over 25 
years of research, development, and field testing. It is 
ideal for line-up, register, negative and plate ruling, copy 
layout, masking, stripping, opaquing, and checking work 
in process. 


Get all the facts, send coupon for catalog. 


Craftsman Line-up Table Corp. 








Featuring! 


Two straightedges, at perfect 
right angles, operating on ma- 
chine cut geared tracks and 
friction-free ball bearings. 


Vernier dials with calibrations as 
fine as 100ths; dials protected 
by anti-backlash gears. 


Sheet stop guides and grippers. 


Stainless steel scales. 


Special marking devices for 
goldenrod layouts, scribing neg- 
atives and plates, and India ink 
ruling. 


5 sizes with glass areas from 
28” x 39” to 62” x 84”. 
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Waltham, Massachusetts | Craftsman Line-up Table Corp. 4 

Precision Line-up and Register Tables 1 =55-GRiver Street, Waltham 54, Mass. H 

for Letterpress and Offset i Please send free Craftsman Catalog. : 
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EDITORIALS 





Encore for Phoenix 


HERE had been signs that the LNA convention 

in Phoenix this year might be more successful 
than former meetings. For one thing, the new direc- 
tors of the Lithographers National Association have 
not been content with resting their case for the 
lithographic industry on the many fine accomplish- 
ments of the past under the leadership of W. Floyd 
Maxwell and others. 

Rather, the young and fresh leadership of Oscar 
Whitehouse has used these past successes as a start- 
ing point for a revitalized approach to trade asso- 
ciation services to an industry that is just as much 
troubled by the recession as any other. 

Reorganization of the LNA staff responsibilities 
and the shift of the main office to Washington, 
nearer to legislative goings-on, were two early sig- 
nals that something was up at LNA. 

Announcement that the association had expanded 
its committees to include one for lithographers who 
manufacture books was another sign. And the re- 
ception for old members, potential members and 
the press at New York’s Union League Club a few 
months back was still another indication of the new 
approach being made by LNA. 

Still, there were those who felt that there was 
too much lethargy to be overcome for the conven- 
tion to be successful, especially since it fell at a 
time when many industry leaders were off to Brus- 
sels and DRUPA, and it was located at a spot that 
was, for many, thousands of miles from home and 
business. 

But the LNA staff planned its convention thought- 
fully and promoted it well. The advance publicity 
was well-timed and it was geared toward showing 
lithographers that they could get valuable informa- 
tion from the busy business meetings and still have 
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time for a pleasant vacation under the hot Arizona 
sun. The special plane flights from New York and 
Chicago and the post-convention fling at Las Vegas 
were tempting added attractions. 

So the large and enthusiastic turnout of lithogra- 
phers at the Arizona Biltmore last month (and the 
well-attended business sessions) really should be 
no surprise to those who had been watching the re- 
cent activities of the LNA staff. No finer tribute to 
their confidence in a busy program at an attractive 
(if distant) resort can be found than the recent an- 
nouncement that the LNA board has scheduled 
Phoenix for a return visit in 1961, following the 
Greenbrier and Boca Raton. Members are advised 
to keep their square-dancing regalia handy for a 
repeat performance! 


Under One Roof 


HAT the letterpress process and the lithographic 

process are entirely separate—though related— 
operations is a position which this magazine long 
has maintained. 

Support for this concept came last month from 
Raymond Blattenberger, in a talk at the LNA con- 
vention. (Complete text, May ML, page 39.) The 
Public Printer remarked that, although offset op- 
erations had expanded over the years in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, once an entirely letterpress 
shop, the direction of offset activities had been in- 
efficient. “Five superintendents shared the responsi- 
bility for lithographic production—too divided a 
control for the most efficient use of the process,” he 
noted. 

When Mr. Blattenberger established a division 
of offset in 1954, with responsibility for all offset 
operations vested in one superintendent, not five, 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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how YOU stand to gain from 





Reinvestment Depreciation 


OW many members of our in- 
dustry have plants which are 
'as modern and up-to-date as they 
ought to be? Is there some obsolete 
machinery which ought to be scrapped 
or disposed of in some way in your 
plant? I have heard a good deal of 
talk about obsolescence and have 
heard several definitions of it, but 
to me, as a practical businessman, 
any piece of equipment which can 
be replaced by another which can 
do the same job cheaper, quicker or 
better, is obsolete, and the process 
of getting to this point is what I 
think obsolescence means. 

Growth in our industry has been 
made possible by improvements in 
equipment and processes. Every time 
a process is developed which will do 
good work cheaper or faster, we 
open up new markets. Years ago, 
when color printing was compara- 
tively expensive, the market was 
limited. Now, with all our improved 
methods, almost anybody who does 
anything with paper, can afford to 
have it decorated with good effective 
color work. 


Caught in a Dilemma 

This means that we just can’t af- 
ford to try to operate with obsolete 
machinery. But it has seemed in the 
last few years to be equally true that 
most of us just can’t afford to buy 
the equipment we need to take the 
place of our obsolete presses, binders, 
platemaking equipment and all our 
other machinery. The principal rea- 
son why we are prevented from 
maintaining our plants as they should 
be, with modern equipment, is that 
we pay out in taxes what we should 
invest to keep our plants up to the 
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By Frederick T. Marston 
President, The Kaumagraph Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 





Author Marston studied at 
Philips’ Exeter Academy, 
Friends School in Wilmington 
and the Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was shot down over 
Paris while serving as an officer 
in the Air Force in July, 1943. 
After several years as a prisoner 
of war, he returned to the 
United States and became a 
sales representative, purchasing 
agent, sales manager and in 
1953, president of the Kauma- 
graph Co. 

He is active in trade associa- 
tion matters, being chairman of 
the Labor Relations Committee 
of LNA and a member of the 
board of directors of Printing 
Industry of America. 











proper standard of efficiency and 
quality, and the reason for this is that 
we do not get back in depreciation 
allowable for tax purposes what we 
spent originally for our machinery 
and equipment. 

But, you may say, we do get back 
the cost of our machinery and equip- 
ment in depreciation. It may take a 
little too long, but we eventually get 
back the same number of dollars in 
depreciation as we spent. That is 
true, but they are not the same kind 
of dollars and they are not worth as 
much. When we try to go out and 
buy a press today, we find that it is 
just impossible to replace the same 
press or a similar one for the same 
number of dollars. In my testimony 
before the Ways and Means Com- 


mittee of Congress in January, | 
gave an example of this, taken from 
the experience of my own company. 

We purchased a press in 1935 for 
$31,400 and replaced it in 1950 for 
$83,400. Four years later we bought 
another press of the same kind and 
paid $111,800 for it, and if this press 
were replaced today it would cost 
approximately $128,000. This is typi- 
cal rather than exceptional. Similar 
examples could be produced by litho 
plants in great numbers. 

Seek True Value 

What the businessman is entitled 
to is to recover the true value of his 
machinery and equipment through 
depreciation rather than to recover 
merely the same number of dollars. 
The justice of this proposition can- 
not be disputed. Nor can its benefits 
to both the industry which uses the 
equipment, in our case, the litho- 
graphic industry, and the machinery 
industry which manufactures litho- 
graphic equipment, binders, and all 
the other equipment we need, be 
doubted. 

The real difficulty is not in stating 
the problem nor showing its impor- 
tance to the business community. 
What is difficult is to develop a 
sound and sensible way to make it 
work. Like most members of the in- 
dustry, our company has been 
puzzled and worried by this problem 
for a long time, but found no answer 
to it which seemed to me to be prac- 
tical and workable until the method 
known as reinvestment depreciation 
came to my attention last year. 

This depreciation 
method is the same in principle as 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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do a better job 


By K. W. Beattie 


Photographic Specialist 


HE stripper’s position on the offset team corresponds 

to that of the stone or lock up man in the letterpress 
shop. Both are the hubs in the production wheel of their 
printing plants. One works with hot type and engravings; 
the other works with pieces of photographic film. They 
both must make the puzzle pieces fit together to form a 
composite which can be put on a printing press and 
produce pleasing printed or lithographed pictures. 

For our description of the position of the stripper in 
the offset plant, we will use the analogy of a successful 
catching star on a big league baseball team. 

The catcher is the most important man on a ball team. 
He does the brunt of the work, and he must know all 
the signals. He makes the important decisions. 

The photographer can be compared to the man on 
the pitcher’s mound. He usually is somewhat temper- 
mental. He has his good days for strike outs (perfect 
negatives), but can lose control and pitch out a batch 
of sub-standard negatives any time. Then the stripper 
has to walk out and have a conference to get him back 
in the groove. 

The platemaker is something like the first baseman 
on the team. He is always looking out for foul balls and 
wild pitches. He has the final responsibility for the 
quality control of the offset plate before it is wrapped 
on the press. 

The pressmen are the other infielders on the offset 
team. They can’t afford to be charged with errors and 
must be backed up by the other team members all the 
time. Just as it is on the diamond, it is team work in 
the litho shop that will beat a team of individual stars 
anytime. 

The stripper must be equipped with modern equipment 
and accessories. True, his personal skills are very valu- 
able, but his working tools are of utmost importance to 
everyone on the production line. 


Eyes Most Important 

The most precious possession that the stripper owns 
is his eyes. He should have them examined every six 
months to find out if they are in “sharp focus” for the 
fine work that he must perform. New glasses are a must 
to help and preserve his eyes, if eye tests so indicate. 
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Now, after we have the stripper’s eyes in excellent 
focus, he should have one of the most important and 
least used shop aids to evaluate the printing quality of 
the thousands of pieces of film which will pass through 
his hands every month. 

The microscope is being employed in color shops and 
many leading black and white shops. It should be avail- 
able in all progressive shops as a quality control instru- 
ment. It is not necessary to purchase a $50 ’scope; a 
good students’ $10 or $15 unit with a big light under 
the table is satisfactory for visual inspection. 

This rapid visual inspection will permit the stripper 
to see how the arc light bombardment will affect the 
light-sensitive surface of the plate emulsion before each 
negative is stripped up. The stripper can examine fine 
lines and halftone dots through a scope to determine 
their printability. If they show up ragged, foggy, ghosty, 
fuzzy or dirty, that’s the way they will print down on 
the offset plate. The point to remember is that a negative 
is only as good as its print on metal. Let’s use only 
good printing negatives. 

The stripper must evaluate halftones, not only with 
17,000 (133 screen) black and white dots, but also (in 
ultra-modern shops) 30,000 dots (175 line). He must be 
supplied with a superior inspection tool to the ordinary 
12x power magnifyer in common use. This is not a 
quality control unit. 

The individual (12x) magnifying glass should be set 
carefully for sharp focus for the user’s eye. No two 
men have exactly the same eye focus, so someone else’s 
glass usually is out of focus if it is borrowed for a 
fast look. 


Knives, Brushes and Tools 

Every stripper should have his own set of good brushes, 
knives and drawing tools. They should always be kept 
in one place, not scattered around the office. A medium- 
sized hand glass is an excellent tool to inspect a close 
fit or help with cutting in fine lines. 

Another important hand tool for the stripper is a 
bridge. This is usually hand made. It is simply two 
blocks of wood glued under a ruler (with a thin metal 
straight edge). This tool can be used to support the hand 
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in close brush opaquing, ruling in lines, touch ups, and 
other fine area work. The main feature is that the hand 
can be supported “off the work” and better finger control 
can be assured without wobble and without fatigue to 
the arm. While there are many other gadgets available 
to the stripper, let’s not forget the fine sandpaper or 
sharpening stone for his cutting blades. A dull knife 
makes for ragged lines and thick double cuts. 

I am of the opinion that the stripper’s light table is 
the most important piece of operational equipment in 
the entire offset shop. Anyone calling it just a “light box” 
shows his ignorance by sneering at a key machine. It is 
a basic quality control machine and it should be designed 
to permit the stripper to work more efficiently and with 
less physical strain and nervous tension. 

There are many excellent stripping tables on the market 
today to choose from. The following suggestions are 
made in the spirit of making the stripper’s working day 
easier. 


Add One Gold Lamp 

The usual fluorescent white or daylight lamps are 
deficient in red. They lack a complete spectrum, so to 
compensate, I suggest that you have the shop maintenance 
man put one “gold” lamp in every stripping unit. The 
human eye is very friendly to yellow —it’s soft. It’s 
easy to look at yellow. Blue is cold and harsh; green is 
a bit too vivid. Try this suggestion of mixing in a 
combination of yellow and white. It will increase visibility 
and relieve eye fatigue at the same time. 

Here’s another valuable addition your shop main- 
tenance man can make to help the stripper’s eyes see 
more. Have a 75-watt reflector flood light inserted into 
the bottom of the stripping table with a convenient off-on 
switch outside. 

Whenever the stripper wants to “see for himself” how 
good or bad the arc light will bombard any negative and 
plate, he can flick the flood light on (it should be located 
near front center of the stripping table glass) and inspect 
it with his own 10x magnifyer. The secret is that the 
flood light bouncing through the negative will permit a 
correct evaluation of the printability of the negative. 
While this method is not as exact as the ‘scope, it will 
give an excellent evaluation for a skillful stripper’s eye. 

Next the stripper should 
have a movable top light 
on his table glass. This 
can be a $4 goose neck 4, 
lamp, but it must have a ie ee 
bright yellow (40 watt) 
lamp. This yellow light 
will “light up” the top of 
the negatives, and permit 
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the stripper to see the point of his brushes or knives all 
the time. It is almost impossible to make a miss opaquing 
if the stripper can see his working tools. The yellow 
light will not be very noticeable because it will not mix 
or interfere with the light coming up from underneath 
the glass. Of course, the overhead light can be a more 
expensive unit, but we do not recommend “gold” 
fluorescent; just a good yellow lamp will make the 
stripper’s work day considerably easier. 

Careful consideration should be given to the modern 
methods and tools used to square up the work on the 
light table. 

The most common and difficult to control is the long 
steel T-square. This tool has to be critically positioned 
and then held in place. It will shift at the wink of an 
eye and the further away from the guide T bracket, the 
bigger the opportunity for a slip from its original hand 
setting. The stripper has to be an expert magician to 
keep it on the line all the time. 


T-Square with Magnets 

The T-square with a set of magnets will permit the 
stripper to set the square and then work with both hands 
free. It may not slide up and down as fast as the free 
T-square, but once set in position, it will stay there until 
physically moved to a new position. 

This magnetic type of square has a preset precision 
feature and will permit negatives to be slid under it 
without disturbing its magnetic fixed position on top 
of the glass. (Jt is available from the Harold M. Pitman 
Co., 515 Secaucus Rd., Secaucus, N. J.) 

A number of different stripping tables can be pur- 
chased with a sliding metal straight edge. The up and 





Craftsman Line-up Table 


down movement is controlled by wheels with a chain 
sprocket drive. When a wide sheet is being laid out or 
stripped up, this sliding straight edge offers a number 
of time-saving features. All the lines will be parallel all 
the time. The operator’s hands are free to work without 
the hazard of off square slides of the straight edge. The 
hand wheels permit rapid and fast moving adjustments. 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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the contest was for design, but the 


prizes were won 


in the 


By H. H. Slawson 


Chicago Correspondent 


HICAGO printing craftsmen sayed 

the day for the Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts, whose 3lst annual 
“Design in Chicago Printing” ex- 
hibition was on view in that city’s 
Art Institute April 11-May 18. 

Judges were so unimpressed by 
the work of the designers that they 
threw out 95 per cent of the more 
than 2,000 entries produced in the 
Chicago area during 1957. Then, 
only after considerable ardent dis- 
cussion, they agreed that 111 pieces 
measured up fairly well to the STA 
standards and were worthy of the 
Certificates of Excellence awarded by 
the Society. 

In most cases, it was learned, 
selection of these 111 winners was 
largely influenced by the effective- 
ness of the job done by lithographers 
and printers on the designs they had 
been given to work with. 

The intensity of the effort put forth 
by the printers to make a fine product 


These pieces were lith- 
ographed by, (l-r.) 
Magill - Weinsheimer 
Co. Hillison & Etten 
Co., and Case-Hoyt 
Corp. 
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Printing for these STA win- 
ners was done by H. L. Rug- 
gles & Co., top, and the Veri- 
tone Co. 


was readily apparent from examina- 
tion of the display in the Art Insti- 
tute gallery reserved for the show. 
The real truth, as one observer re- 
marked, is that Chicago’s pre- 
eminence as a graphic art center has 
been won because of the high stand- 
ards of craftsmanship maintained in 
the printing medium. 

One of the three judges, in com- 
menting on the rejected pieces, said 
they impressed him as “too fussy, 
loaded with current frills, lacking in 
the humorous touch and badly planned 
for their purpose.” A possible ex- 
planation, he thought, was because 
Chicago designers have been so close 
to the German Bauhaus school of 
design. To some extent. he said, 
Chicago designers are “getting over” 
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this influence and their work is “im- 
proving.” 

At the dinner which preceded the 
opening of the exhibit, there was con- 
siderable discussion, for and against 
this position. All were agreed, how- 
ever, that, as to the mediocre charac- 
ter of commerciai art design, Chicago 
is no worse off than New York. In 
the latter city, the competitive situa- 
tion is such that, as one judge con- 
ceded, designers there perhaps do 
produce a better product. 

Among Chicago _lithographers 
whose work was represented among 
the 111 award winners the Veritone 
Co. led the list with nine pieces, en- 
tered in the brochure, poster, sta- 
tionery and booklet classes. H. L. 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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TTNHE Southern Graphic Arts Asso- 

ciation, one of the smaller trade 
groups in the industry, nevertheless 
each year puts together quite a for- 
midable program. This year, at the 
37th annual convention in Louisville, 
April 19-21, the program was one of 
the association’s finest, and more than 
100 representatives of management in 
the southern states were on hand to 
appreciate it. 

Virtually all of the members on the 
SGAA have some lithographic equip- 
ment in their plants, and the program 
at the Brown hotel reflected this inter- 
est in great measure. 

Accompanying the convention was 
the 19th annual Exhibit of Southern 
Printing, on display in the hotel 
lobby. (Mopern LitHocRAPHY, in at- 
tendance at the three-day convention, 
found the exhibit to be one of the 


finest of its type in the country.) 


Officers and speakers at SGAA: (l-r.) Harold W. Braun, elected 
Ist vice president; Harold N. Cornay, Press of H. N. Cornay; 
Charles E. Kennedy, secretary treasurer; J. Tom Morgan (rear) 


alas 
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A. A. Wade, new president of Southern 
Graphic Arts Association 


SGAA Hears Full Program, 


Kleets Wade 


Mercury Lithographing Co., of 
Miami, was a repeat winner of the 
grand award in the exhibit, with a 
brochure in color produced for the 
Americana Hotel of Miami. The com- 
pany had won the top award two years 
ago. Other companies winning several 
awards were the S. C. Toof Co., Litho- 
Krome Co. and Western Lithograph 
Company. 

Elected to head the association for 
the coming year was A. A. Wade, 
president of S. B. Newman Printing 
Co., Knoxville. He succeeds J. Tom 
Morgan, of the Litho-Krome Co., 
Columbus, Ga. Harold W. Braun, of 
Fetter Printing Co., Louisville, is 
Ist vice president. 


Three Weaknesses 

Three basic causes for the failure 
of the printing industry to maintain 
its position among other industries in 
the country were offered by Col. H. R. 


b 


at Louisville 


Kibler in his keynote address to the 
convention, 

Colonel Kibler, who is president of 
Printing Industry of America, cited 
these weaknesses: 

1. The printing industry is prob- 
ably the most decentralized of all 
American industries. 

2. It is made up of many small 
units. (Of 30,000 printing organiza- 
tions, at least 29,000 employ fewer 
than 100 persons.) 

3. The industry has lost its monop- 
oly in mass communication to the 
telephone, television, etc. 

He called for greater support of 
trade associations, national and local, 
and increased contributions for re- 
search to guarantee a bright future 
for printing, despite the current reces- 
sion. 

Both Charles E. Kennedy, secretary- 
treasurer of SGAA and executive di- 
rector of the Southern Institute of 


outgoing president; Col. H. R. Kibler, president. PIA; Otis E. 
Wells, president of NAPL; Frank R. Turner, Jr., cost account- 
ant, NAPL; and Dr. Paul Hartsuch, Interchemical Corp. 
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Graphic Arts, and Harold N. Cornay, 
discussed the future of printing edu- 
cation. 

Printing Education 

“Printing education is challenged 
today by the very persons who stand 
most to gain from it,” Mr. Kennedy 
declared. He traced the growth of 
formal printing education from its 
roots in the manual training schools 
to the present time. 

Two chief drawbacks to the expan- 
sion of the program, he added, are a 
shortage of adequately trained teach- 
ers and a lack of enthusiasm toward 
the printing schools by printing and 
lithographic executives. 

Mr. Cornay considered the role of 
scholarships in helping to eliminate 
the shortage of skilled craftsmen ix 
the industry. He explained that for as 
little as $45 a month, a printing or 
lithographing shop could send a boy 
to school at the SIGA, in Nashville. 
The figure is about $150 to include 
room, board and travel. (At present 
the school is training about 70 stu- 
dents. ) 

Following are brief reports of other 
talks and presentations given at the 
meeting: 

SHort Run TuHREE-COLOR AND 
OTHER DEVELOPMENTS, Join McMas- 
ter, Eastman Kodak Co. Showed how 
three-color process color system has 
enabled many office buyers to step up 
from black-and-white jobs to full 
color. Developed to fill a need for in- 
expensive color in technical manuals, 
but now used largely in postcards, 
brochures, record and book jackets, 
etc. Approximately 100 lithographers 
in U. S. producing it in one way or 
another. Mr. McMaster noted briefly 
eight other ways to use color, includ- 
ing Kodachrome, Ektachrome, Exta- 
color, Ektachrome, dye transfer, etc. 

Labor Prosiems, Harold S. Hutch- 
inson and John H. Doesburg, Jr. 
Hutchinson: Big emphasis in negotia- 
tions now is not money but “fringe 
benefits.” These include a variety 
under the following general headings 
—paid time off, premium pay on spe- 
cial days, health and security, and 
bonuses. Fringe costs per hour are 
rising much faster than wage costs. 
(At Mack Printing Co., fringes now 


cost 46 cents an hour and wages, 60 
cents). Fringes are expensive but go 
a long way toward keeping employes 
happy. Doesburg: Management has 
lost its leadership, largely by default, 
to union leaders, who have found out 
what workers need and then supplied 
that need. Chicago newspaper strikes 
showed unions their greatest disci- 
plinary device—threat of ineligibility 
for pensions if workers did not obey 
union leaders. Congressmen sympa- 
thetic to management are stymied in 
passing legislation because support 
from management leaders is too little 
and too late. 

Control oF Humipity, John L. 
Kronenberg, S. D. Warren. Basis of 
problems in pressroom is the fact that 
air and paper act as sponges, com- 
peting with each other for moisture. 
Paper reacts to gain and loss of mois- 
ture by distortion. Use air-condi- 
tioning to control humidity, or hu- 
midifier, if you can’t afford the 
former. Too expensive to maintain 
ideal conditions, but at least make a 
calculated compromise. Rule of thumb 
is 10° drop in temperature increases 
humidity by one-third; 20° drop 
doubles it; 10° gain cuts RH by one- 
quarter, 20° gain cuts it one-half. 

BEHIND THAT CAMERA, Victor Kep- 
pler, consultant. Cooperation is the 
key to successful production of a 
printed or lithographed piece. You 
must learn the client’s problems and 
requirements, and you must consider 
the art work, engravings, printing 
process and all other factors ahead of 
time to do the job in the best way. 
Mr. Keppler showed transparencies 
and photos to illustrate his talk. In 
one case he showed how an extra run 
of pink on red gave a lithographed 
job real snap. 

BaLancep Inks, Dr. Paul Hartsuch, 
Interchemical Corp. Theoretically fil- 
ters should let only certain colors 
through, and block others completely, 
but it doesn’t work that way in prac- 
tice, so color correction is required. 
Dr. Hartsuch found that certain pairs 
of inks provided just the right pro- 
portion to give faithful color repro- 
duction. Using a Welch Densichron, 
he determined which magenta worked 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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Mercury Receives Grand Award 


SGAA Award Winners 


Following are award winners in 
the 19th annual Exhibit of Southern 
Printing, displayed at the SGAA 
convention: 

ANNOUNCEMENTS AND INVITATIONS: 
Merit and Honorable 
Mention—S. C. Toof & Co.; Business 
Carps: A. M. and H. M—S., C. 
Toof & Co.; Business Forms: A.M. 
and H.M.—The Rein Co., H.M. 
Maneke-Kinzie Printing Co.; Crr- 
TiricaATes: A.M.—S. C. Toof & Co., 
H.M.—Courier-Journal Lithograph- 
ing Co.; Business STATIONERY: A.M. 


Award of 


and H.M.—S. C. Toof & Co.; Let- 
TERHEADS: (Letterpress or Litho) : 
A.M.—E. S. Upton Printing Co., 
H.M. — Colortone Press, Brunner, 


Inc., Marshall and Bruce Co.; Let- 
TERHEADS (Engraved): A.M.—S. C. 
Toof & Co., H. M.—Geo. D. Barnard 
Co. Envecorpes: No Award; TRANs- 
PORTATION Time Tapes: No Award; 
Posters: A.M. and H.M.—R. M. 
Rigby Printing Co., Inc. Potnt-or- 
Sate Disprays: A.M. and H.M. 

Fetter Printing Co.; State, City AND 
Non-Prorit INstTiTUTIONAL PRoMo- 
TION AND Pusiicity: A.M.—Demo- 
crat Ptg. & Litho Co., H.M. 
Printing Co.; Fotpers: A.M.—Litho- 
Krome Co., 


Journal 


H.M. — Commercial 
Printers, Inc., The Egan Co.; SALes 
Campaicn: A.M.—Litho-Krome Co., 


H.M. — Western Lithograph Co.; 
BookLets AND Brocuures: A.M. 
and H.M.— Mercury Lithographing 
Co., H.M.—Clegg Co., Parthenon 
Press; 


Manuracturers’ CataLocs: A.M 
Press, H.M.— Williams 
Printing Co., S. B. Newman Print- 
Distrisutors’ CATALOGS: 
A.M. Robinsons Printers, Inc., 
H.M. Western Lithograph Co.; 
Maps: A.M. — Western Lithograph 
Co., H.M.—Robinsons Printers, Inc.; 
Inserts (Package and Mailing): 
A.M. and H.M.—Litho-Krome Co., 
H.M. Mercury Lithographing Co.; 
Lasers (Package and Wrapper): 
A.M. and H.M.—Press of HN. 
Cornay, Inc., H.M. 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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Litho on Foil 


Dear Sir: 

Will you please send me a copy of your 
comprehensive article on “Litho on Foil” 
and any other information you might have 
regarding this process. 

Gordon H. Norris 
Litho Composition and Plate Co. 
Boston 

We have no more copies of “Litho on 
Foil,” but you will find a thorough cover- 
age of the subjeet in the article by James 
Trousdale in the Technical Section of the 
May, 1958 issue of ML. You might consult 
a technical library in Boston for the first 
article, which appeared in the April, 1956 
issue.—Editor. 


SGAA Convention 
Dear Sir: 

Besides those wonderful LNA awards, the 
April ML carried two nice write-ups on the 
coming Southern Graphic Arts Convention 
in Louisville. 

As president of the SGAA, may I thank 
you for giving our convention such a nice 
send-off? This is going to be one of the 
best conventions we have had and it is our 
hope that you will find time to attend it. As 
you know, we have a splendid program of 
speakers and several social events which 
you would enjoy. 

Thanks again for the fine coverage given 
our convention. We hope to see you in 
Louisville. 

J. Tom Morgan, Jr., 
President, SGAA, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

With such a nice invitation, how could 
we refuse? See our picture story else- 
where in this issue.—Editor. 


Mailings for 
Hardware Store 
Dear Sir: 

We would like to see a sample copy of 
MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. We have both a Mul- 
tilith and printing equipment—a fairly good 
operation for handling all our needs in 
printing, direct mail and house organs. 

We have developed a plan of calling on 
new homes. Many have and are being built 
in our territory. The cover enclosed is used 
in connection with a very attractive and in- 
formative garden book which we present to 
each home owner as we make the call. 

We also present a certificate for an at- 
tractive household gift, when presented at 
the store. This is for the women. For the 
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man of the house we present a deep sea 
fishing trip with our compliments . . . Our 
personal call man spends about four m.!7- 
ings a week on this work ... we have found 
it not only a real business producer but a 
builder of goodwill with both the house- 
keeper and the man of the house. 

Thought that you might like to hear from 
one progressive merchant on his plan of 
developing business. 

E. C. Wimer 
Gulf Beach Paint & Hardware 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Sounds like some excellent promotion- 
al ideas, involving a considerable amount 
of lithography, in this case handled by a 
“captive” shop. Perhaps litho salesmen 
can adopt this idea in selling printed ma- 
terial to local merchants, in other sections 
of the country.—Editor. 


Text Book on Litho 
Dear Sir: 

We receive your magazine every month 
and are wondering if it would be possible 
to purchase a simple text book on lithog- 
raphy. 

Homer Earl, 
Earl Litho-Printing Co., Inc., 
Menasha, Wis. 

Suggest that you write to the Litho- 

graphic Technical Foundation, 131 East 
(Continued on Page 135) 
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least one national company. 
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Web Offset Section, Printing Industry of 


America, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
June 5-6. 


8th Annual Southwest Litho Clinic, Rice Hotel, 
Houston, June 20-22. 


Technical Association of the Graphic Arts, 


annual convention, Beverly Hilton Hotel, Los 
Angeles, June 23-26. 


International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, 39th annual convention, Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Aug. 10-13. 

National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
annual convention, Statler Hotel, Boston, 
Sept. 10-13. 


National Metal Decorators Association, 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Oct. 6-8. 


Printing Industry of America, 72nd annual con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Dallas, Oct. 13-16. 








RECORDER-SUNSET Press, San Francisco, is a combination shop 
which does a lot of newspaper and other publication work by letter- 
press and is doing an increasing amount of multi-color advertising 
and point-of-purchase work by offset. The company operates five 
litho presses, from 17” x 22” to 42” x 59”. 

To build business, Recorder-Sunset has launched a self-advertising 
campaign utilizing bright red post cards with line drawings and a 
minimum of copy, emphasizing such things as production help, color = = 
printing, service, speed and variety of type faces. Myron Wacholder, 
sales manager, says the cards have been very successful, mailed at 
three to four week intervals, having resulted in an order from at 


Have you had an idea for a novel use of offset, or have you played a part in 
selling such a job? If so, why not share your experience with other readers in 


this column? If response warrants, it will be a regular feature in ML. Please 
send a sample or photo with your letter. 


Three’s a crowd 


Four’s a group 


See Page 33 














recorder-sunset press 
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PRECISION LITHO INKS ~ 
FINE PRINTING INKS 
NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTOR: 
| 4 Ok OF ba =) 
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LIGHT SPEED INKS, press proven for your 
protection, have exceptional working 
properties. Trapping is no problem with 

these scratch resistant printing inks. 

They dry in minutes with a good gloss on 
coated papers. 


These revolutionary high polymer printing 

inks will help you meet today’s accelerated 
production schedules. LIGHT SPEED INKS are 
available in 15 standard colors, also special 
shades and black. Try them—see for yourself 
how well they perform. 
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Lithography 





New Developments in 


and some thoughts for the future 
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HE production of any piece of 
printed matter used to be ap- 
proached in pretty much the same 
manner as turning out a piece of 
correspondence, in which you em- 
ployed one of the standard makes of 
typewriters and a typist to operate it. 
There was no problem and very 
little opportunity for the exercise of 
original thinking in the mechanics of 
the task. This used to apply pretty 
much to turning out printing. You 
employed any one of a number of 
standard flat bed letterpresses, sheet 
folders and guillotine cutters. Type 
was set by hand or by one of the few 
standard makes of hot metal casting 
machines, for like correspondence, 
printing was produced on standard 
equipment, which had seen little if 
any change in 50 years. There were 
plenty of trained operators avail- 
able, experienced on most of it. 

Today the cost of producing almost 
any piece of printed matter by the 
old methods would be prohibitive. Be 
it a book, a bank check, a tag, an 
office form, almost anything you can 
name, specialized equipment, designed 
and manufactured for a single purpose 
has cut the cost by from 50 to 90 
per cent. 

The new approach begins with a 
critical study of the item to be manu- 
factured itself. Should it be made of 
paper, board, plastic or metal or a 
laminated combination of two or 
more of them? Should it be one color 
or more? What is the best contour or 
outline? In what quantities will it 
be produced? If it is coated with an 


From a_talk presented at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology Seminar, April 19. 
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By John W. Rockefeller, Jr. 


J. W. Rockefeller, Jr., and Associates 


adhesive (as a label) will the ad- 
hesive be an animal or vegetable gum, 


plastic or pressure sensitive? Will its 
finished form be die cut or in rolls? 
How will it be used? 

These questions must all be dis- 
cussed, debated and answered not 
only against a background of a wide 
acquaintance with printing equip- 
ment and methods but in the light of 
a knowledge of the engineering and 
chemistry in back of them, for it is 
altogether possible that the best solu- 
tion to the problem will entail the 
development of ways and means that 
are brand new. 

If ever there was a time when orig- 
inal thinking offered swift rewards 
it is now; if ever there was a field 
abundant with returns for creative 
effort it is the processing of paper 
and the combining of it with ink. An 
industry which for decades remained 
virtually static has suddenly become 
one of the most dynamic in America, 
offering a stirring challenge to the 
best brains of our generation. 

It was but a short time ago that 
the only method, in common use for 
putting ink on paper was through 
direct contact with paper of an inked 
form, type, electro or stereo, and 
about the only inexpensive equipment 
was the old fashioned flat-bed letter- 
presses. 


Growth of Offset 

Since that time, offset printing has 
gone far in crowding it out of the 
modern printing picture. The objec- 
tions to early offset—the short life 
of the plates, the lack of lustre in the 
printing, the necessity for pulling 
repro-proofs from a form made up of 
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metal composition and cuts—all have 
been overcome. 

Gravure has made tremendous 
strides, particularly in the packaging 
industry. Dry offset has been used 
successfully where other methods 
have been found wanting, and direct 
printing on high speed rotary equip- 
ment from flexible wrap-around 
plates, appears to be not far away. 
It has become necessary in the deter- 
mination of methods and means to 
exercise not merely the superficial in- 
dividual preference that one might 
indicate in the selection of a motor 
car but a considerable amount of 
ingenuity backed by a wide expe- 
rience. It is necessary to make an 
intelligent and detailed study not only 
of what you propose to make but also 
the many items that you have no in- 
tention of making. It is imperative 
that you give due consideration not 
only to the method you are going to 
employ, but to the many methods 
that you will eventually rule out in 
your final selection, for it is only 
through such a painstaking and seem- 
ingly paradoxical procedure that you 
will have a favorable chance of suc- 
cess. 

Is it a paperboard container for a 
bulk commodity that you have in 
mind? What is the future of the com- 
modity itself and where will you find 
yourself and your investment if some 
substitute replaces it in the public 
favor? Is paperboard the best all 
around material for the container or 
is aluminum likely to replace it, if 
for example, means are developed for 
printing on aluminum at high speeds? 

You have eventually satisfied your- 











Illustration by courtesy of The Bermuda Development Board and J. M. Mathes. This insert is printed by offset on 
Cantine’s Zenogloss 25 x 38 —80. Plates are ‘conversions’ made from black repro proofs of the letterpress originals. 


PLAN FOR QUALITY ! Distinguished printing—on brush-coated paper 


such as Cantine’s—has brought prosperity to remote places, and done much to make Travel 


one of the top industries of the world. With brush-coated paper, distinguished printing 


is attainable, practical, economical for any industry that knows quality and insists on having it. 


Samples gladly furnished by Cantine merchants 
everywhere, or from the mill: The Martin Cantine 
Company, Saugerties, N. Y. (Specialists in coated 
papers since 1888.) 


OFFSET-LITHO 


Hi-Arts Litho C.1S. 
Zenagloss C.2S. 
Zenagloss Cover C.2S. 
Lithogloss C.1S. 
Catskill Litho C.1S. 
Catskill Offset C.2S. 
Esopus Postcard C.2S. 
Esopus Tints 

Dull Offset C.2S. 


LETTERPRESS 


Hi-Arts 

Ashokan 

M-C Folding Book 
M-C Folding Cover 
Zena 

Velvetone 

Softone 

Esopus Tints 
Esopus Postcard 
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Insert is printed by offset on 25 x 38—80 Cantine’s Zenagloss Offset Coated (2 sides). 
8 Illustration shows “Ethan Allen’? Early American by Baumritter, New York. 


This superb text and cover paper has led the way to a new vitality, 
sparkle and effectiveness in offset lithography. 

The Cantine-formula offset coating gives a water-resistant surface 
which is fully receptive to offset inks and keeps pigment, 
gloss and varnish from sinking in with loss of detail or lustre. 

Zenagloss has a high degree also of uniformity and of freedom from 
trouble in either long or short press runs. It is economical to buy and use. 
Your Cantine merchant will gladly furnish dummies. 


LITHOGRAPHED ON 25 x 38—80 


{/ ZENAGLOSS 


OFFSET COATED (2 SIDES) 


ZENAGLOSS (COVER) ZENAGLOSS (TEXT) 


Basis 20x 26 20x26 23x35 26x40 Basis 1742x222 23x29 23x35 25x38 35x45 38x50 
60 120 186 240 70 58 98 118 140 232 280 
80 160 248 320 80 66 112 136 160 266 320 
100 200 310 400 100 200 





THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 
j Saugerties, New York 
N.Y. Sales Office: 960 Sixth Avenue(CH 4-6090) 


In Los Angeles and. San Francisco: Wylie & Davis 








self that you have evolved the best 
method for producing the item in the 
quantities required. Where will you 
be if the demand doubles or increases 
10 times? After all, you are investing 
anywhere from $50,000 to $1,000,000 
in a piece of equipment and it should 
be commercially useful for several 
years to come, if not for its originally 
conceived purpose, then, for some- 
thing else. 

No, I fear, the problem is not sim- 
ply one of immediate needs; there is 
growth to consider, growth of the 
country’s population, its economy and 
education. Ruling out such a catas- 
trophic occurrence as another world 
war, (in which case all plans are 
pretty certain to prove equally futile) 
the growth factor is reasonably sure 
and a sound foundation on which to 
build. 

Are there other equally sound as- 
sumptions which will aid in the 
solution of the manufacturing prob- 
lem? Another, I feel, is that the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar in the 
labor market will continue to decline. 
Wage increases are popular and since 
it appears impossible for technological 
advances to keep up with them, the 
alternative is inflated currency. 

If this assumption is valid, the pas- 
sage of time, as well as the growth 
of the country, will operate to the 
justification of large investments in 
labor saving equipment. 

When fly boys were receiving 35 
cents an hour, the cost of stacking 
signatures by hand as they came off 
the folders of magazine presses was 
not too interesting a field to explore 
in the general scope of cost reduction. 

With the hourly figure at $2, it 
becomes worthwhile. If we can pur- 
chase mechanics’ time today at $3 
and preserve it in a mechanism which 
will save the time of fly boys at $5 
an hour 10 years hence, it may well 
prove to be a better hedge against 
inflation than common stocks of the 
growth variety. 

Other Factors 

If we add to the obvious advantages 
of labor saving equipment, the fact 
that time is in its favor through popu- 
lation growth, increased income and 
inflation, the desirability of investing 
in new equipment of advanced design 


becomes irrefutable. If the advan- 
tages of the labor saving machine are 
clear, its general nature is no less 
manifest. It is a specialized piece of 
equipment, frequently specialized to 
a high degree. 

If specialization is a term fraught 
with danger to the average printer, 
he should feel safer if he will but exer- 
cise the precaution of avoiding spe- 
cializing in his customer’s business 
and realize that specialization does 
not require size. 

In amplifying the first admonition, 
let him realize that the business ma- 
chine itself is a specialty designed for 
a particular job, and capable of doing 
little beyond that job. The typewriter, 
adding machine and mimeograph 
have been joined in this category by 
the small sheet-fed offset press. 

It is in truth, a machine specifi- 
cally designed for the business office 
and ideally suited to the production 
of short runs of printing. Oridnarily 
the printer should regard it as such. 
He may use it profitably as a piece 
of auxiliary equipment but, except 
under the most unusual circumstances, 
he would do well not to attempt to 
build a business on it. 

Printer Should Specialize 

If the printer hesitates to specialize 
because of his belief that successful 
specialization requires a large invest- 
ment and grand scale operation, I can 
name a dozen or more specialty 
plants, all within a few miles of New 
York, which at their beginnings op- 
erated profitably on a gross annual 
volume of less than a quarter of a 
million dollars. 

Some, chiefly because of their en- 
gaging in the production of a spe- 
cialty, have grown far beyond that 
figure, others are still operating 
profitably within it. These companies 
include: a maker of plastic playing 
cards, a saddle-fold carbon business 
forms manufacturer, a maker of 
cardiograph charts, a manufacturer 
of bank forms, a printer of weekly 
newspapers, a manufacturer of four- 
color process advertising post cards, 
a producer of short-run three-color 
process offset printing, a bank check 
producer. The list could run on and 
on. 

It is not size that has spelled suc- 
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cess for these and many others like 
them, but rather their ability to ap- 
proach the business of printing from 
a new and somewhat unusual direc- 
tion. They have studied the end 
product and then have gone about 
producing it by the best, and fre- 
quently newest methods. 

The path of none, I believe, has 
been a smooth one. Frequently the 
sheriff has been but a few scant paces 
behind, frequently too, there must 
have occurred the suspicion that what 
was being attempted was impossible, 
for that is the lot of the Vortrekker. 

There was always opposed to this, 
however, the comforting thought 
that a hurdle negotiated was still a 
hurdle in the path of those who fol- 
lowed, and the realization that if there 
were no problems, any idiot with 
sufficient capital could get in the 
business and make it tough indeed 
for those who went ahead. 

Consider the problems of the first 
on our list, the playing card manu- 
facturer. Playing cards resemble a 
pair of nylons in that the look from 
the front is much less important than 
that from the rear. 

If you believe that your quality 
control problems are pretty difficult, 
consider the fact that one small speck 
of slitter dust on the back of a play- 
ing card results in a marked deck. 

A sample mailing of four-color 
process work was sent out a few 
years ago to illustrate the beauty ob- 
tainable with a certain new brand of 
coated stock. It contained almost 
enough microscopic imperfections due 
to slitter dust that, had the job been 
playing cards, it would have caused 
the manufacturer to cut his throat. 

Uses Dry Offset 

Our playing card manufacturer 
went through the slitter dust and 
many other problems peculiar to his 
particular specialty. He found out, 
among other things, that the process 
best adapted to his work is dry offset. 
He has found out, also, that this is a 
pretty good method for other items, 
and has now branched out into a sec- 
ond specialty, moved into larger 
quarters and tripled his annual gross. 

Our check printer, specializing in 
the imprinting of short runs, is using 
highly specialized presses for the 
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Now...a New Look for Harris 
presses ... a light gray lacquer finish 
that’s easy to clean and has better 
resistance to abrasion and chipping. 
Operating areas are brighter, too. 
This finish will soon be standard 
on presses 23 x 30” and smaller. 


What’s going on at HARRI 


Over Three Fourths of the multicolor high-speed magazine 
presses in this country have been built by Cottrell... 
another Harris-Intertype subsidiary. This double 5-color 
press is in Los Angeles . . . at Pacific Press, Inc. 





The Houston Post and its radio-TV station KPRC are good 
customers of Harris-Intertype. At left is the Post’s new Hi-Speed 
Intertype equipped with Dual Duty Quadder. Below is KPRC’s 
SKW AM Broadcast Transmitter and Conelrad auxiliary, 
made by Gates Radio Company, a Harris-Intertype subsidiary. 





The First 3-Color Process page ever printed in a high school An Oscilloscope takes the pulse of a Harris press in 
| paper came off this Harris 17% x 222” offset press, owned Harris-Seybold’s Research Department. This electronic 
by Midwest Printing and Lithographing Co., Fargo, N. D. check on performance is part of a research program of 


It was printed for the Moorhead (Minnesota) High School. measuring the precise behavior of presses in operation. 


HARRIS-INTERTYPE CORPORATION Ei 


General Offices: 55 Public Square, Cleveland 13, Ohio $iasaaaga- 


Harris Presses - Intertype Typesetting Machines - Cottrell Presses 
Seybold Cutters - Macey Collators - Harris Chemicals - Sensitized Plates 


CORPORATION 


LITHO IN U.S.A. ON A HARRIS 4-COLOR, 50x72” OFFSET PRESS 








work, but perhaps the secret of his 
success is the infinitesimally small of- 
fice overhead required for a million 
dollar business. 

Orders are received in duplicate, 
one, except for the imprint itself, 
being pretty much like another. One 
copy is put in the hold file, the other 
follows the work through the shop. 
There are no job tickets, no cost sys- 
tem, as such. Each month the banks 
are billed for the books made for 
their depositors. There are no col- 
lection problems, no waiting for O.K. 
of proofs. 

If a general commercial printer 
with average office overhead should 
attempt to duplicate the work com- 
petitively, he would be in the red be- 
fore the order got into the shop. 

I hope that I have not given the 
impression that the printing of bank 
checks is one phase of printing 
without a headache. On the basis of 
having worked with most of the out- 
standing check manufacturers in the 
country, having been pretty close to 
this item from the time the stuff went 
into the beaters in the paper mill, until 
we went to the bank with the little 
slip of paper, sent to us in payment 
for our fee, let me assure you it is 
not. 

Trends in Bank Checks 

Functionally, a bank check can be 
about as simple a printing job as you 
could wish. If I were to tear a sheet 
of paper out of my memo book, place 
written directions thereon to my bank 
to pay a certain sum of money to 
your order, then, providing I had not 
been guilty of undue optimism re- 
garding the state of my balance, the 
bank would be obliged to comply. 
The transaction would be just as legal 
as it would had I used a check printed 
on the fanciest paper ever conjured 
up by the most artistic imagination. 

You can spend as much as you 
wish on a piece of printing to accom- 
plish the same thing. You can print 
check paper so that when it is treated 
with ink eradicator, it will read, 
“void” or “altered” or, if you’re so 
minded and not afraid of a libel suit, 
a list of more imaginative slogans, 
such as, “Shame on you!” or “Watch 
this guy. He’s a crook.” 
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How much all this is worth as a 
security measure, may be quickly 
and readily determined by checking 
with an insurance company, one of 
those unimaginative organizations 
which back their judgment with cash. 
Unless they have recently changed 
their collective opinion, they will tell 
you that from a security angle one 
check is pretty much like another 
and that the premium you pay them 
for insurance against loss through al- 
teration is the same whether the safety 
paper is made by the wet or dry 
method, whether the check is panto- 
graphed or whether it is completely 
lacking in background pattern. 

If the banks’ loss through check 
alteration is so small as to approach 
the vanishing point, there are others 
incurred in the processing of checks 
which are real and substantial. One 
of these occurs in the sorting depart- 
ment, where the deciphering of signa- 
tures, written apparently by blind and 
palsied depositors in Sanscrit runs 
up clerical time and operating ex- 
pense. 

The imprinting of checks with the 
name of depositor has not only saved 
its cost, in many instances, in sorting, 
but has permitted the bank to make 
a charge for checks, which without 
the personalized printing would have 
been given away, so the bank as 
usual gains in both directions. 


Magnetic Inks 

The automatic processing of checks 
promises to effect further economies 
in bank operation, and although there 
remains much to be accomplished in 
perfecting methods, I believe that it 
is an eventuality upon which the 
printer may safely plan. The present 
thinking appears to be in terms of 
coding in magnetic ink, and using 
checks so imprinted in combination 
with means especially designed for 
use therewith. 

A second method of processing is 
with optical identification equip- 
ment which will operate with either 
magnetic or non-magnetic inks. This 
type of equipment is manufactured 
by one United States firm and one in 
England. It has been in use for sey- 
eral years in the coding and process- 
ing of gasoline charge accounts, and 









more recently by one New York bank 
in the coding and processing of its 
travelers checks. According to the 
manufacturers of the equipment, the 
optimum combination of ink and 
background is black ink on white 
paper, although pastel backgrounds 
have not been found to offer too much 
difficulty. 

Whether magnetic or non-magnetic 
systems are used in the codification 
of bank checks, it appears likely that 
a white panel in the check’s back- 
ground may prove desirable to indi- 
cate the dimensional tolerances for 
coding, as well as to show the printer 
the area available for all non-coding 
imprinting. It is possible also that 
the bank adopting mechanical process- 
ing or automation will wish a check 
that indicates to the depositor that it 
has adopted the system, stamping it 
thus as an up-to-date member of the 
business community. 

It should be noted that we do not 
predict that these things will come 
about, but we are sure that the 
probability is there and that the 
printer investing in equipment would 
be short-sighted in the extreme to 
ignore them, particularly if equip- 
ment can be obtained which will 
satisfactorily process either a con- 
tinuous or non-continuous pattern on 
the check. 

It would be reckless indeed to as- 
sume that any piece of printing as 
we know it today will, during the 
coming few decades, completely es- 
cape change. There are many reasons 
for this view, two of which are the 
trend towards elimination of hand 
labor now popularly known as “auto- 
mation” and the concomitant trend 
towards color. 

Tags and Labels 

Let us consider for a moment such 
items as tags and labels which are 
now, for the most part, being affixed 
by hand. Picking up a die cut label, 
moistening it, and pressing it against 
an article of fibre or paper can be 
an expensive procedure, certainly one 
inviting analysis from a cost view- 
point. 

In general, machines designed to 
replace such handwork operate bet- 
ter and faster with roll than with die 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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“This gummed label job was 
one short run after another — 


UNTIL WE GAVE DAVAC A TRY!” 


“ON-THE-LEVEL”® DALAL * 
© BALANCED GUMMED PAPERS 


Here’s gummed label paper that all but eliminates 
curl and costly short-run printing, 

New DAVAC stays flat! It is coated with a special 
adhesive that “breathes” with the paper stock — expands 
and contracts, absorbs and releases moisture in balance 
with the paper itself. DAVAC will not curl under 
relative humidities from as low as 20% to above 70%! 

Your customers benefit, too. They can buy from you in 
larger, more economical quantities, because DAVAC 
Labels remain curl-free. On labeling lines, they apply 
smoothly... permit higher labeling speeds... reduce 
labeling line rejects. 

Get the whole story on this remarkable new development 
in gummed label papers from your DAVAC distributor. 
He’s listed on the back of this insert. 

# U.S. Patent #2793966 


Printed on 60+ Kromekote@ Davac (S) 


(Cast Coated Paper Mfd. by The Champion Paper & Fibre Co.) 


NASHUA FIRST WITH THE FINEST IN ADHESIVE PAPERS 





NXSHUA ma 
OYpotalic We 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








You get crisp sharp printing on the 
ailhesive side of DAVAC, too! 


This is your list of Davac distributors. 
Notice the fine printing results possible 
on DAVAC’S matte-like adhesive surface... 


AKRON, OHIO 
Millcraft Paper Company 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Hudson Valley Paper Company 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Sloan Paper Company 
Whitaker Paper Company 


AUGUSTA, MAINE 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Whitaker Paper Company 
White Rose Paper Company 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Sloan Paper Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
John Carter Company 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 
Dillard Paper Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Alling & Cory Company 


CHARLESTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 
Copco Papers, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte Paper Company 
Dillard Paper Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Bradner Smith & Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Dwight Bros. Paper Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Chatfield Paper Company 
Whitaker Paper Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Alling & Cory Company 
Millcraft Paper Company 
COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Dillard — Company 
Palmetto Paper Company 


COLUMBUS, OWIO 
Central Ohio Paper Company 


CONCORD, KEW HAMPSHIRE 
John Carter & Company, Inc. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Central Ohio Paper Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


DES MOINES 7, IOWA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Company 
Whitaker Paper Company 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 
John Leslie Paper Company 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Millcraft Paper Company 
Taylor Martin Papers, Inc. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


GLOUCESTER CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Rhodes Paper Company 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Carpenter Paper Company 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
John Leslie Paper Company 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Dillard Paper Company 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Dillard Paper Company 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Alling and Cory Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
John Carter & Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Indiana Paper Company 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson Paper Company 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Paper Company 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
Millcraft Paper Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Carpenter Paper Company 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Dillard Paper Company 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Roach Paper Company 


LONGVIEW, TEXAS 
Etex Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Compan 
er mpany 
Ingram Paper Company 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Rowland Paper Co. 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 


MACON, GEORGIA 
Macon Paper Company 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Tayloe Paper Company 


MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI 
Newell Paper Company 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Everglade Paper Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Dwight Bros. Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
John Leslie Paper Company 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 
Partin Paper Company 


MONROE, LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
Weaver Paper Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Bond-Sanders Paper Company 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
John Carter Company 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Central Paper Company 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
D & W Paper Company, Inc. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
Harry Elish Paper Company 
Linde Lathrop Paper Co., Inc. 
George W. Millar & Co., Inc. 
Miller & Wright Paper Company 
Div. of Alling & Cory Company 
Whitaker Paper Company 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Old Dominion Paper Company 


OGDEN, UTAH 
Carpenter Paper Company 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
Central Paper Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Rhodes Paper Company 
Whiting Patterson Company 


ITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Alling and Cory Company 
Whitaker Paper Company 


POCATELLO, IDAHO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Carter Rice & Company 





PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
John Carter & Company, Inc. 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh Paper Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Richmond Paper Company 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
Dillard Paper Company 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Alling & Cory Company 


* PAUL, me 
arpenter Paper Company 
John Leslie Paper Company 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Acme Paper Company 
Beacon Paper Company 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Carpenter Paper Company 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Bonestell Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Atlantic Paper Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Carpenter Paper Company 
West Coast Paper Company 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


SIOUX FAL‘, SOUTH DAKOTA 
John Leslie Paper Company 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Independent Paper Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Alling & Cory Company 


TACOMA, WASHINSTON 
Allied Paper Company 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
Capital Paper Company 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
Tampa Paper Company 


TEXARKANA, TEXAS 
Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Central Ohio Paper Company 
Millcraft Paper Company 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 

Carpenter Paper Company 
TYLER, TEXAS 

Etex Paper Company 
UTICA, NEW YORK 
Alling & Cory Company 


wenmeren, D.C. 
Whitaker Paper Company 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Southwest Paper Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Whiting Patterson Company 


WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Dillard Paper Company 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


THIS IS THE ADHESIVE SIDE OF A DAVAC SHEET 











FREE—Would you like a large 
two-color reproduction of this 
illustration by Robert Lopshire 
suitable for framing? Just 
drop us a line and ask for 
your free print of ‘Stock Car’’. 


Precise illustrations make fine reproductions 
when you use POWERLITH film 


The excellent qualities of Chemco’s Powerlith film are . 
readily proved by comparative tests in your darkroom. It 
has exceptionally high contrast and produces extremely 
hard dots and crisp lines free from “squeeze-up” during 
development. Its sensitivity and fine balance over the entire 
scale produces halftone negatives of wide tonal range. 
Powerlith is available in both regular and thin base in 

14 sheet sizes and 19 roll sizes. 


Chemco’s Powerlith film and its darkroom 
companions, Powerdot Developer and , 
Power-Fix, can improve the quality and 
efficiency of your platemaking operation... . 
a fact we can prove by demonstration. They 
are the results of 34 years of constant 
research and development by Chemco... 
whose entire efforts are devoted solely to 
the manufacture of uniformly fine film, 
chemicals, eameras and equipment for 
photomechanical reproduction. 


C emco CHEMCO PHOTOPRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


Main Office and Plant—Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Dallas 
Detroit New Orleans New York 








asking, Color Separation 


for transparent and reflection copy 








N the first article, last month, we 

discussed some of the important 
theory, or fundamentals, of color, to 
help us understand the problems of 
color separation. We may consider 
that indirect color separation essen- 
tially is the separating of individual 
colors of the original copy, by repro- 
ducing them in tones of gray on a 
continuous tone panchromatic film or 
plate. 


This continuous tone film we speak 
of is similar to the negative we get 
from an amateur camera. That is, it 
shows black (of the original) as a 
transparent area on the negative, 
while white of the original shows as 
black. The intermediate tones repro- 
duce in varying densities on the 
negative, starting with a transparent 
area to a dense black. (Rather than 
an image composed of dots varying 
in size, as in a halftone). 

The thing we are concerned with 
primarily in separation work is the 
control of these continuous tone nega- 
tives so that they will reproduce on a 
printing plate the dot values neces- 
sary for a good reproduction. It’s 
quite difficult, if not impossible, to 
look at a printed halftone and tell the 
type of screen used for making the 
halftone, and the dot value in a 
specific area. It’s even more difficult 
when starting in color to try to inter- 
pret a continuous tone negative. This 
may seem like an insurmountable 
problem but fortunately, it is not. 
For example, a magnifier will easily 
tell the trained eye the dot value in a 
given area, and experience will enable 
a good guess as to the screen ruling. 
With a densitometer, in fact, correct 
evaluation of a continuous tone nega- 
tive is simple. 
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By John M. Lupo, Jr. 
Technical Representative 
Di-Noc Chemical Arts, Inc. 


.. The densitometer is the basic instru- 
ment of control in color separation. 
It will not make good separations or 
masks for you, but it will tell you, 
with proper evaluation, whether a 
mask or separation is good or not. 
There are certain terms used in 
working with a densitometer which 
are very important. Let’s pause in 
our discussion to illustrate them in 
some detail. 
Transparency 
TRANSPARENCY, is simply a meas- 
urement of the amount of light com- 
ing through a material. (Do not con- 
fuse this with the term color trans- 
parency.) Technically, we can define 
this as the ratio of the amount of 
light passing through the material as 
compared to the amount of light /all- 
ing on the material. In Figure 1, we 
see that there are 100 units of light 
falling on the negative and only 10 
units of light coming through the film 
on the opposite side. Then by com- 
parison: 
10 (light coming through) 


100 (light falling on) 
we get: 1/10 or 10 per cent. 
Transparency usually is expressed 
in percentage, although you may see 
fractions used in some cases. A very 
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Figure 1. Notice that there are 100 units 
of light shining on the film, and only 10 


units of light coming through on the op- 
posite side. 


clear glass has a transparency of, let 
us say, 100 per cent, while something 
like a frosted or opal glass is much 
less transparent. 
Opacity 
In the example above we measured 
the amount of light going through the 
negative. The measurement of the 
amount of light being held back is 
what we call opacity. For example, we 
said that 10 units of light had gone 
through the film and, consequently, 
90 units of light were held back. 
Opacities are expressed in whole num- 
bers. They are found by simply 
reversing the fraction of the trans- 
parency. As an illustration, we said 
above that the transparency of Figure 
1 is 1/10th. By reversing this we get 
10/1 or 10. This is the opacity. 


Density 

One of the most common terms used 
in photography is DENSITY. We gen- 
erally refer to it as meaning the black- 
ness of a photo image. More exactly, 
density is a mathematical expression 
of opacity. For example, in a common 
line shot on litho film, we get opacities 
of 10,000 to as high as 100,000. Work- 
ing with these large numbers for the 
plotting of density curves is not prac- 
tical so we express opacity in smaller 
numbers which we call logarithms. 

A logarithm is a mathematical 
term which we can explain as fol- 
lows: Suppose we start by taking 
three numbers, 10, 100 and 1,000. We 
can say that 10 equals 10 x 1, 100 
equals 10 x 10, and 1,000 equals 10 x 
10 x 10, and the logarithms of these 
numbers are 1, 2 and 3 respectively. 
A logarithm of a number is nothing 
more than the number of times 10 
must be multiplied by itself to yield 
that number. We have to multiply 10 
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Weston 


Figure 
manufactured by Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., Newark 5, 
N. J. Direct reading electric type densitometer. Density from 


Photographic Analyzer 


02 to 3.0. Can also be used as a photometer with a meter candle 
range of 0 to 650. This cannot be 
readings. Furnished with 24-page instruction bookiet. Figure 3. 


used for 








just one time to get 10. Its log (short 
term for logarithm) is 1. It is easy 
to see that by using logs we can re- 
duce these large opacity figures to 
much smaller, more manageable ones. 
Densitometer 
The instrument used for measure- 
ment of density is called a DENSITO- 
METER. The densitometer does a lot 
more than measure just one type of 
density, for it can be used to measure 
both transmission and reflection densi- 
ties. In addition, some densitometers 
can be used as photometers. Let us 
explain each of these functions in 
some detail. 
In measuring the density of a 
negative or a _ transparency, we 
actually are measuring the amount of 


Figure 4. Kodak Process densitometer manufactured by Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. This is an electric comparator type 
densitometer which is also adaptable for reflection densities 
and for use as a photometer. Density readings to 





Model 877, (left) Photovolt Densitometer (right) manufactured by Photo: o't 
Corp., New York City. An extremely accurate direct reading den- 
sitometer which has as accessories a reflection Lead for refle:tion 
density readings and a photometer unit. Photo shows transmis- 

reflection density sion head on left and main unit on right. Furnished with 
elaborately detailed instruction book. 


light which the negative itself holds 
back when light shines through the 
material. We call this transmitted den- 
sity, for light is transmitted through 
the material. Transmission densities 
are used in describing all negatives 
and positives on film or glass plates. 
The reflection density of a material 
is a measurement of the reflecting den- 
sity of an opaque print. This is best 
illustrated by a subject such as an 
oil painting. We can easily read the 
transmission density of a color trans- 
parency. With a reflection densito- 
meter we can just as easily measure 
the density of an opaque print. 
Most densitometers can also be 
used as a photometer; which meas- 
ures what we might say is the quantity 


3.0. Model 
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shown is equipped with reflection head. Figure 5. 
Densitometer manufactured by the W. M. Welch Scientifie Co., 
Chicago. This is a direct reading densitometer with attachments 
for transmission, reflection and photometer readings. 


of light. Just as a scale will tell you 
the weight of a material, the photo- 
meter tells you the amount of, or 
quantity, of the light source. It is 
useful in exposure determination for 
contact, camera and enlarger use. 
We have listed in Figures 2, 3, 4 
and 5 some of the more popular densi- 
tometers used in the graphic arts 
field, together with notations pertain- 
ing to their characteristics. If you 
are just starting in color I would 
highly recommend that you get a 
densitometer before anything else, for 
it will start you on the right road 
and save you a lot of anguish and 
money later on. 
Density Range 
One of the problems in color litho- 


Densichron 
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BETTER PRINTING STARTS WITH BETTER PLATES/| 
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-- And You’ll Get Better Plates With 





Photomechanical Equipment 





PLATE WHIRLERS . . . Requires 38% less floor 
space than horizontal types and employs a 
new air drying system. Thermostatically 
controlled with completely enclosed vari- 
able speed drive unit. Speed regulated by 
Tachometer. New, improved method of 
mounting and clamping plates. Available 
in 3 sizes with tank diameters of 68”, 85” 
and 112” (special larger sizes on request.) 










exacting demands. This precision in- 


M-H OVERHEAD COLOR PRECISION CAMERA 
. .. This Motor-Focusing, color pre- 


The prerequisite to good printing is good plates, and, if your photo- 
mechanical department is all-Lanston-equipped, you have met this all- 
important requirement. 

This complete line of top quality plate making equipment includes 
everything from precision cameras to plate whirlers in a wide variety of 
sizes and styles. By modernizing your plate making department with 
Lanston Photomechanical equipment you have a head start on competi- 
tors who work with less efficient machines. Remember if it bears the name 
Lanston, you can be sure it’s the finest equipment made and also that it 
carries an iron clad guarantee of materials and workmanship. 

All Lanston products carry a full service warranty backed by a 
guarantee of quality and performance by your distributor. This double 
guarantee means that Lanston and your dealer will render service at all 
times. 

For complete information and prompt service, contact the nearest 
distributor listed here . . . or write to LANSTON MONOTYPE COMPANY, 
(A Division of Lanston Industries Incorporated), 24th and Locust Streets, 
Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania. 


M-H VERTICAL STEP AND REPEAT MACHINE.. . 
For top quality plate making featuring 
precision in registering negatives for 
single as well as color process work, this 
equipment is unmatched. Convenient, 
simple operation, simplicity of design, 
and rugged construction are combined to 
produce a plate making machine that 
can be depended upon for quality work. 








cision camera is an instrument of MAGNASTEP 
precision, designed to meet the most STEP AND REPEAT LANSTON 
MACHINE CAMERAMA 


strument produces the finest quality 
work with accuracy of detail and regis- 


tration. Hairline adjustment is fast 
and sure with easy accessibility to 


TYPE SET IN MONOTYPE 
Century and 20th Century Series 


lens, copy board and lamps. Solid over- 
head construction eliminates torque 
weave and vibration. 
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DOT ETCHING TABLES 
... Available in two 
convenient sizes 
92x26” and 26x32”. 


Qpal glass recessed 
3" below 4%” pol- 
ished plate glass 
working surface 
assures proper light 
diffusion. Heavy 
gauge steel con- 

struction. 
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LAYOUT AND STRIPPING TABLE... 
_* Sturdily built from heavy gauge 
steel. Slanted light compartment 
assures proper light intensity with 
a minimum operator fatigue. 
Available in five sizes from 30x40 
to 60x80 to suit your needs. 








CABINET TYPE 


VACUUM PRINTING FRAMES . . . Whether it’s 
pedestal, cabinet, tubular, wall or bench type, 
there’s a Lanston Vacuum Printing Frame for 


a) your shop. Built for long service, each type is 
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available in a variety of sizes to suit your 
particular needs. 








TUBULAR TYPE 














Lanston Franchise Distributors 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


JONES GRAPHIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
320 Broadway S.E. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


W. G. MORGAN & SONS, INC. 
1409 Howell Mill Road, N.W. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ROBERTS & PORTER, INC. 
5 South Gay Street 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


BRIDGEPORT ENGRAVERS SUPPLY CO., INC. 
287 Atlantic Avenue 


ROBERTS & PORTER, INC. 
88 Broad Street 


W. OLIVER TRIPP COMPANY 
123 Worcester Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BRIDGEPORT ENGRAVERS SUPPLY CO., INC. 
900 No. Franklin Street 


HAROLD M. PITMAN COMPANY 
51st Avenue & 33rd Street 


ROBERTS & PORTER, INC. 
555 West Adams Street 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ROBERTS & PORTER, INC. 
229 E. Sixth Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BRIDGEPORT ENGRAVERS SUPPLY CO., INC. 
1051 Power Avenue 


HAROLD M. PITMAN COMPANY 
3501 W. 140th Street 


ROBERTS & PORTER, INC. 
1825 E. 18th Street 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


LEW WENZEL & COMPANY 
183 Parkhouse Street 


DENVER, COLORADO 


LEW WENZEL & COMPANY 
2042 Arapahoe Street 


GARRICK PHOTO SUPPLY, INC. 
3166 Cass Avenue 


ROBERTS & PORTER, INC. 
16520 Wyoming St. 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


JONES GRAPHIC PRODUCTS OF TEXAS, INC. 
418 North Oregon Street 


PACIFIC N.W. FRANCHISE AVAILABLE 





se 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


LEW WENZEL & COMPANY 
712 W. Gray 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ROBERTS & PORTER, INC. 
1434 Wyandotte Street 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


ROBERTS & PORTER, INC. 
918-20 E. Pico Boulevard 


LEW WENZEL & COMPANY 
1734 So. Maple Ave. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ROBERTS & PORTER, INC, 
1533 North Jackson Street 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


LEW WENZEL & COMPANY 
840 Union 







NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


BRIDGEPORT ENGRAVERS SUPPLY CO., INC. 
525 W. 33rd Street 


HAROLD M. PITMAN CO. 
230 W. 41st Street 


ROBERTS & PORTER, INC, 
622-26 Greenwich Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


FOSTER TYPE & EQUIPMENT CO. 
13th & Cherry Streets 


ROBERTS & PORTER, INC. 
1205-07 Hamilton Street 


ST. PAUL—MINNEAPOLIS AREA 


PERFECTION LITHO SUPPLY CO. 
35 Kellogg Boulevard, St. Paul 


609 South 11th Avenue, Minneapolis 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ROBERTS & PORTER, INC. 
1309 Howard Street 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


LEW WENZEL & COMPANY 
1442 South Boston Avenue 


CANADA 
MANTON BROTHERS LTO., TORONTO 


COMPANHIA LANSTON DO BRAZIL, 
RIO. DE JANEIRO 
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Figure 6. Gamma Chart. With a straight edge, align the original density range 
on the left scale, with the desired (or resulting) density range on the 
right scale. Read the gamma on the oblique center line. 
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Figure 7, Cramer Trichromatic Plate Gamma chart. 


graphy (as in any printing process) 
is the inability to reproduce the com- 
plete tonal range found in the original 
art work or transparency. So, a com- 
promise must be made. 

We know from black and white 
halftone work that a halftone screen 
is capable of photographing a certain 
contrast (or range) of copy. If the 
copy is too contrasty, we must flash 
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the film to get a dot in the shadows. 
On low contrast copy a flash gen- 
erally is not necessary. We may say 
from this that the halftone screen is 
capable of reproducing only a limited 
tonal range (or contrast) of gray. 
For litho work with a 133 line 
magenta screen a reflection density 
of approximately 1.2, is about what 
the average litho film will reproduce. 





This means that a magenta screen 
will satisfactorily reproduce a copy 
without a flash that has a tonal range 
of 1.2. When shooting with con- 
tinuous tone negatives, to make half- 
tone positives, this density range is 
approximately 1.3. 

Now what does all this mean? 
Well, we can say that the final separa- 
tion negatives should be in a range 
of approximately 1.3, but let us ex- 
plain this term “density range” a 
little further. 

DENSITY RANGE means the differ- 
ence in density between the lightest 
and darkest areas of the original 
copy or film. For example, if we were 
to take a transparency and measure 
the lightest areas as .3 density and 
the darkest as 2.3, the density range 
(the difference between the two) 
would be 2.0. This range of 2.0 for a 
transparency is not really high. Many 
transparencies will have a range of 
about 2.3. 

You can see from this that with a 
transparency we have a very contrasty 
type of copy, and this high density 
range must be reduced to about 1.3 
in the final separations so that we 
can make halftone positives which 
will have proper dot values in the 
corresponding gray values of the con- 
tinuous tone negatives. 

If you aren’t confused now you 
never will be, so let’s explain it in 
another way. The density range of 
the original transparency generally is 
above that which we can reproduce 
with a halftone screen, consequently 
when we make continuous tone separa- 
tions they should be, after the mask- 
ing procedure, within the range that 
will give us a suitable halftone. The 
density range to accomplish this is 
1.3. The final separations, then, should 
have a density range of 1.3. (This 
is just an approximate figure and 
will be clarified later on). The term 
density range is quite important in 
color work for it is the key to cal- 
culating the necessary mask strengths, 
and also tells us, to some degree, the 
developing time of masks and separa- 
tions. Here is how it is done. 

Gamma 

Suppose you were to take a half- 
tone negative with a range of a 10 per 
cent tone to a 90 per cent tone, make 
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Figure 9. Curves showing gamma: Test No. 1. 10 sec. exposure, 
DR .73, gamma .25; Test No. 2. 19 sec. exposure, DR 1.10, gamma 
38; Test No. 3 10 sec exposure, DR 1.28, gamma .44, Test No. 4. 
5 sec. exposure, DR 1.94, gamma .67. Numbers at bottom of 


illustration refer to step numbers of LTF Scale. They are posi- 


tioned, to simplify reading the resulting density as opposed to 
the LTF original density reading. (NOTE: We found gamma 


of the resulting negative, by dividing the density range into the 
original density range. Actually, gamma is a measurement of 
the slope of the straight line portion of the curve, and since this 
curve has a slight rounded portion, this formula for finding 
gamma of the resulting negative, is not entirely correct. How- 
ever, the results are well within the accuracy needed for separa- 
tion. More information will be given on this in future articles.) 





a contact of it so that you get in the 
10 per cent area of the negative a 
90 per cent on the contact positive, 
and a 10 per cent dot on the positive 
in the 90 per cent area of the nega- 
tive. You have then reproduced on 
the contact positive the exact op- 
posite of the negative. On the nega- 
tive you had 10 per cent to 90 per 
cent. The positive gave you 90 per 
cent to 10 per cent. You have perfectly 
reproduced the contrast of the orig- 
inal. Suppose, though, that you 
underdeveloped another positive and 
you did not get the same contrast but 
a much lower contrast, for instance, a 
contrast of 50 per cent to 5 per cent. 
This would get quite confusing, be- 
cause we have no exact way of meas- 
urement or expressing contrast. When 
working with continuous tone mate- 
rials we describe contrast by com- 
paring the density range of the orig- 


inal to the density range of the result 
we get. This resulting figure is called 
GAMMA. 

Let’s look at it in another way. 
Suppose we say that we have a den- 
sity range on a transparency of 2.0, 
with a low of .3 and a high of 2.3. 
If, by connecting this transparency on 
pan film, we get the exact opposite, 
with a density range of 2.0, we say 
that we have a gamma of 1. How do 
you do it? Quite simple. Divide the 
original density range (2.0) into the 
resulting density range of the contact 
(which is also 2.0) and the answer 
is 1. REMEMBER: divide original 
density range into the desired (or 
final) density range. 

Figure 6 illustrates a convenient 
way for finding gamma by using a 
chart. This is quite handy and it is 
suggested that you use this instead of 
figuring out gamma by arithmetic. 
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Well that 


gamma is, what use can it be to us 


now we know what 
in color? When working with photo 
materials of any type there are two 
things that you must know: (1) the 
proper exposure, and (2) the proper 
developing time. One without the 
other is no good. A poor exposure 
with the recommended manufacturer’s 
developing time will not yield a nega- 
tive suitable for color work, and vice 
versa. 

In order to explain the workings 
of their photo products, film manu- 
facturers furnish a film data sheet 
which tells you the gamma you can 
or should get with a certain develop- 
ing time. Now this is quite a help, 
for if we know what gamma we want 
for a mask or a separation negative, 
we can check the manufacturer’s in- 
structions and get the correct devel- 
oping time. This solves half of our 
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Figure 10. Red Filter Separation. Positive Print. Filter: F (No. 29) Exposure 
time: Contact for 5 seconds. Tap No. 2 KM Light. Developing Time: DK 50 
(1:1) at 68 degrees with constant agitation. Material used: Cramer Trichoro- 
matic Plate. Density Readings: Original .35 to 2.35, Density Range 2.00. Re- 


sulting negative read in steps nos. 3 


and 16 of LTF Seale, .52, to 1.85, 


Density Range 1.32. Resulting gamma .66. Illumination: General Electric 
Exposure reading of 10 with hood off. Reading taken at base of contact 


frame, with no filter. 


problem, and the only other thing 
to find out is the correct exposure 
time. But before we get into exposure, 
let us elaborate on this gamma rela- 
tionship to developing time. 

In Fig. 7 the curves show that on 
Cramer Trichromatic Plate, exposed 
to carbon arcs, and developed for 
four minutes in Cramer Contone 
developer (equivalent to Kodak DK 
50), we can get a gamma of .9 to 2.2 
by varying the dilution of developer 
(y is the symbol for gamma). Sup- 
pose then that our transparency has 
a density range of 1.44 (low of .3 and 
high of 1.74). We know that we want 
to end up with a density range of 1.3 
in our separations, so that we can 
reproduce the continuous tone nega- 
tives with appropriate values. To find 
gamma then, we divide the original 
density range into the desired den- 
sity range, of 
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As we can see, the gamma we want 
is .9. Checking the chart in Figure 
7, we find that the correct develop- 
ing time for this gamma is four 
minutes with a developing dilution 
of 1:3 in Contone. In developer dilu- 
tions, the first figure refers to the 


Reprints 


If interest warrants, reprints 
of this series will be available 
upon its conclusion later in the 
year. Cost will be about $2. 
Readers may reserve a copy by 
writing editor at Box 31, Cald- 
well, N. J., and mentioning 
“Lupo No. 2.” (Send no money 
now). Reprints of Mr. Lupo’s 
earlier series “Three-Color Di- 
rect Separation,” still are avail- 
able from the editor at $1 a 
copy. (Specify “Lupo No. 1.”) 


developer and the second figure to 
the amount of water, e.g. 1:3 means 
one part of developer to three parts 
of water. 

If you are not familiar with con- 
tinuous tone materials, I know that 
density range, gamma, dilution, etc.. 
will at first seem quite confusing. 
However, we will explain these points 
in more detail in other articles, so if 
you do not fully understand them 
now, the meaning will come to you 
later on. The important points to 
remember are these: 

1. DENSITY RANGE is the difference 
in density (either transmission or 
reflection density) between the light- 
est and darkest tones of the original 
copy. 

2. GAMMA is a measure of the 
contrast of the original to the result- 
ing negative (or positive). To find 
gamma of a negative, you divide the 
original density range of the copy 
into the resulting density range of the 
developed negative. A simpler way 
to find gamma is to use the chart in 
Figure 6. 

3. In exposing photo materials we 
have to know both exposure and 
developing time. Gamma tells you the 
developing time, by checking the de- 
sired gamma against the manufac- 
turer’s film data sheet. 

4. Do not confuse density range 
with gamma. Density range is the 
difference in density between the 
light and dark areas of the original, 
while gamma is a comparison of den- 
sity ranges: that is, a comparison of 
the original density range to the re- 
sulting density range of the negative. 


Equipment for Color 


Equipment for color work is quite 
a difficult point to cover inasmuch as 
the type and amount of equipment 
necessary will be governed mainly by 
what you now have, and what type 
of color work you are going to do. 
Assuming that you have a workable 
darkroom (sink, trays, safelights, 
etc.) and a camera, the important 
things that you will need are: 

1. A DENSITOMETER. The type you 
will get will depend mainly on your 
budget limitations. In price those il- 
lustrated start at approximately $75, 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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when it could use the “‘know-how’’of more than 1000 NAPL members? 


Since 1933, when it was founded, the NAPL has grown to a membership Today the lithographic industry 
of more than 1000. The association has but one purpose: to provide its is leaping ahead with giant strides. 


members with the tools of better management ... and greater profit. And with this progress, manage- 


ment problems have become increas- 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 


ingly complex. Yet there is no need 
317 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


ae : : to work alone in seeking a solution 
We hereby make application for enrollment as an Active (Associate) Mem- 8 


ber in The National Association of Photo-Lithographers, and if elected, agree 
to abide by its By-Laws and support its objects and interest as far as our time 
and ability will permit. 


to those problems. The experiences 
of fellow lithographers in the NAPL 
may already have solved the prob- 


We enclose herewith $............ as our first year’s dues. 


pe ee a ee as our first year’s dues. 
, : f lems for you. 
It is understood that membership makes available the serv- - 


ices maintained by the Association. Annual Dues for our 
press equipment will be: 





No. of ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Presses 





Presses smaller than 17” x 22”, 

(Minimum Dues $50.00 per year) $20.00 per press per year|¢ 
Presses 17” x 22” to 22” x 28” $28.00 per press per year|¢g 
Presses larger than 22” x 28” up to and incl. 





35° x 45° . 6 6 + oe + OOP ee press per yeari$ 

Pr 1 than 35” x 45”. . $47.00 | 

: - esses larger than 35” x 45 per press per yearig | | JOIN NOW! You can find 
| ASSOCIATE MEMBERS $ 








Equipment and Supply Dealers and Manufacturers, the solution to many of your man- 


$125.00 per year 

















| 
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heme ee agement problems and make your 
Minimum Dues, $50.00 per year. Total |$ | : 
rE business prosper through member- 
ship in the NAPL — “The link that 
RMN alia al yeh wisi ora aye, Phat stash ies Eck /ebs 5: co RRR ate 0 Loe wig aloe Ee oa a alnaoacn 
1 leads the lithographer to greater 
EINE 5 a's cea Re 6 posed DlaetaYs Sa-e 0's wore wpe Gleewina dale ears meee xs bare ; , 
No., Street or Avenue City, Zone and State profits.” 
NEE. rcceih. dc clog ieee Selteler i eredivs cardu UE cin Sala a clo vea cece wees ' 


\ Send in this application form today. 
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Accent on youth, promotion pays off at 






DORIC 
PRESS 


i BS Be Be 


Eugene Leone, youthful partner at Doric Press, describes facilities to ML. 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO this 

month, Malcolm Hoile of Verona, 
N. J., bought a few reams of paper 
and started turning out small jobs on 
a hand press in his cellar. 

Today he buys his paper in five- 
and ten-ton lots to keep up with the 
flow of orders that come into the des- 
cendant of that basement hobby, a 
modern one-story litho shop on the 
main street of Verona. Multicolored 
runs of 50,000 or more represent typi- 
cal jobs. 

Mr. Hoile’s company, Doric Press, 
grew steadily through the depression 


years and the forties, but three speci- 
fic years stand out as milestones in 
its remarkable growth: 1946, when 
Eugene Leone joined the firm as a 
partner; 1947, when the owners real- 
ized the potentialities of offset and 
purchased their first offset press, a 
model 40 Multilith; and 1954 when 
they moved into a new building and 
replaced all their equipment. 

Doric Press is located on Bloom- 
field Ave. in the city of about 10,000, 
near several rapidly-growing indus- 
trial communities. The shop contains 
2.500 sq. ft. in a one-story structure 


Front view of Doric’s new building on Bloomfield Ave., Verona, N. J. 


DORIC 


PRESS 








on a 35 x 100’ plot. The plant is air- 
conditioned, has humidity control and 
contains three offset presses, a Multi- 
lith and a small letterpress, all pur- 
chased within the past three years. 
Most of the company’s business comes 
from the surrounding 20-mile area. 

An interesting factor which might 
point to one of the reasons for the 
success of Doric Press within the last 
few years is that the average age of 
the pressmen is about 33; and the 
foreman, Walter Garde, is one of the 
most enthusiastic and best informed 
printers ML has ever met. 

Mr. Garde, a graduate of the trade 
school at Pressman’s Home, Tenn., 
has been in printing since he was 15. © 
Judging by his conversation with ML 
staff members during a recent visit 
to the shop, it would seem that he 
devotes every waking hour to his 
craft. He is on the board of governors 
of the Newark Craftsmen’s Club, a 
former printing instructor at Newark 
Vocational School, a frequent student 
when special courses are given in the 
area, and an inveterate traveler who 
doesn’t hesitate to journey across the 
country to view a new press or an 
interesting graphic arts development. 

His crew is comprised of James 
Dioszeghy and I. S. Polizzi, both 
graduates of the Manhattan School of 
Printing in New York, and Peter 
Lawton and Lawrence Bauries. The 
latter two were trained in the plant. 
All have been with Doric fewer than 
four years. 

Doric Press is equipped with two 
23 x 30” ATF Super Chiefs, one 17 
x 22” ATF Webendorfer, one Multi- 
lith, one 10 x 15” Heidelberg, one 
17 x 22” folder, a gang stitcher, and 
complete platemaking and bindery 
equipment. The plant uses 3M pre- 
sensitized plates exclusively. Because 
of frequent copy changes, however, 
the firm has found it impractical to 
store plates and keeps only the nega- 
tives. 

At present camera work is farmed 
out to trade shops. An artist is as- 
sociated with them in the preparation 
of advertising campaigns for custom- 
ers. For the future the company looks 
to complete in-plant service. 

Approximately 80 percent of the 
work is two-color and concentrated in 
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SERVICE BULLETIN NO, 2 


(left) Second mailing 
piece in series. (right) 
Doric officers Eugene 
Leone (left) and Malcolm 
Hoile (seated) discuss 
production problem with 
foreman Walter Garde. 


the quality-conscious ethical drug 
field; including brochures, pamphlets, 
technical bulletins, catalogs, labels 
and the like. Mr. Hoile estimates that 
his business has doubled in the past 
three years. If this trend continues, 
the plant will be expanded on avail- 
able land adjacent to the shop. 

Much of the growth of Doric can 
be attributed to an original self-ad- 
vertising campaign started recently 
by Mr. Leone. When he joined the 
firm he ran the shop, but as business 
increased more and more of his time 
was being spent in sales and as a re- 
sult last year Mr. Garde was hired 
and Mr. Leone moved outside to con- 
centrate on sales. 

Mr. Leone’s campaign features a 
series of clever bulletins which ex- 
plain the various uses of printing and 
Doric’s ability to produce quality 
work. 

For instance, the second bulletin, 
entitled, “That Old Black Magic 
Called Ink,” explains the various 
techniques of illustration which in- 
volve only black ink. The techniques 
are illustrated with the reminder that 
Doric Press can achieve “similar dra- 
matic results” for the potential cus- 
tomer’s printed message. The ex- 
amples in the bulletin include line, 
halftone, line combined with halftone, 
screens of various percentages, 
screens combined with line, screens 
combined with halftone and stippled 
line effect. 

These bulletins keep the name of 
Doric Press, Mr. Leone explained, be- 
fore the potential customer without 
seeming to pressure him. The low- 


pressure pitch starts with several of 
the “service bulletins.” Then an an- 
nouncement introducing Mr. Leone 
and announcing that he will be in the 
area and available for consultation is 
mailed. After the personal call a thank 
you is sent. This is followed by addi- 
tional service bulletins and other ad- 
vertising pieces. Mr. Leone designed 
most of the advertising material and 
did the photography himself, working 
in collaboration with the staff artist. 
Another interesting aspect of Doric 
Press is that it is not afraid to experi- 
ment with new materials and techni- 
ques. The plant has non-glare lights 
and the presses have breakers instead 
of fuses, static eliminators, dry 
sprays, Baldwin Water Levels, paper 
dampeners and other modern aids. 
To illustrate the point further, Mr. 
Garde dug into the company files to 





show ML some experimental printing 
pieces, several of which were quite 
effective examples of the imaginative 
use of the lithographic process. 

At the time of ML’s visit, Mr. Hoile 
was cleaning up his desk work in pre- 
paration for a visit to Drupa and the 
Brussels World’s Fair to investigate 
new graphic arts equipment and tech- 
niques. 

Doric Press is an open shop and 
provides many benefits fer its work- 
ers including insurance and uniforms 
in addition to the standard two-week 
vacations and paid holidays. 

One point of pride to the seven- 
man firm is two awards for crafts- 
manship from the Hamilton Paper 
Co. Certificates were awarded for 
two portfolios printed on Hamilton 
Andorra for the Schering Corp. Much 

(Continued on Page 133) 


A view inside the Doric plant showing modern offset equipment. 
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Do away with 
‘erystal ball’ 


management and 


Make a 
Fair 


Profit 


By John B. Osborn 


Forbes Lithograph Mig. Co., Boston 
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F WE go back over the past 10 
years, we can’t help but be im- 
pressed with the tremendous strides 
made in the lithographic process. It 
has been stated that it has advanced 
considerably more than the other 
processes. We have seen tremendous 
advances in 
Photo-composing equipment 
The deep-etch method of plate 
making 
The dot-etch method of color 
correction 
More exacting half-tone repro- 
duction 
Larger and speedier multi-color 
presses 
Web-fed presses 
Long life bi-metallic plates 
Presensitized plates 
Better inks and special papers 
Color scanners 
There have been many other im- 
provements. To prove this, all that is 
necessary is to compare lithographic 
reproduction today with what it was 
10 years ago. But, in such a com- 
parison, one must look at and con- 
sider the time and cost elements, as 
well as the use and number of colors. 
Now, what about the future? We 
know that our population is increas- 
ing at a yearly rate of better than 
three million. We read much about 
the emphasis being given to research 
and development programs, particu- 
larly in the large industrial com- 
panies. A well-known consultant has 
predicted that in the next 10 years 
close to $100 billion will be spent 
for research development; also, that 
our gross national product will in- 
crease to approximately $600 billion. 
(I believe it is now somewhere around 
$430 billion.) All this is sure to lead 
to many new products, as well as 
many improvements in existing prod- 
ucts, which, in turn, means business 
for the lithographer and printer. 
Several months ago there appeared 
in the Boston Sunday Herald some 
predictions made by a group of eight 
top scientists, who assembled at the 
Waldorf Astoria for a symposium on 
the next hundred years: 
“Your eight-hour work week be- 
From a talk presented at the 53rd annual 
convention, Lithographers National Associ- 


ation Convention, Phoenix, April 28-May 1, 
1958. 
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hind you, the sex and number of your 
expected youngsters conveniently 
selected, and your innards full of 
good, nourishing, synthetic food, you 
take off by space ship for a vacation 
at an excursion hotel on the moon, 
or maybe you plan to stake out a 
moon claim and do a little mining. 
While en route you pass the time 
away with a little mind conversation 
with your companion.” 

From this article, I further quote: 
“Automation will eliminate the dif- 
ference between skilled and unskilled 
workers, and the work week will drop 
to eight, or even four, hours. Aged 
and ailing persons will be able to 
replace diseased or damaged organs 
from a spare-parts bank.” 

To most of us, this sounds com- 
pletely wacky, but suppose we had 
read a hundred years ago about those 
things that have happened in the last 
hundred years. Would we not have 
thought the same thing? 

Our economy is sound and will con- 
tinue to grow in the future, as it has 
in the past. In fact, it is prophesied 
that the next decade will produce 
more new products and wonders than 
in the past decade. Also, let us not 
overlook the research plane of our 
suppliers and our various technical 
associations. These programs will 
surely lead to sheet-fed presses that 
will be even more efficient, more 
accurate and faster. Also, web-fed 
presses will develop to a point where 
present difficulties and_ limitations 
will be pretty much eliminated. 

Other Improvements 

Paper will continue to improve, 
and we can expect not only greater 
stability, but, in general, far better 
results. Ink will be greatly improved. 
Techniques involving color separa- 
tions, platemaking, etc., are already 
on their way to showing vast improve- 
ments in the next few years. This 
leads me to the most important part 
of my subject and is one of great 
concern to me, as it should be to 
you and to the graphic arts industry 
in general. and that is profits . . 
or rather, lack of profits, which is 
due to too much crystal-ball manage- 
ment. 

Poor Profit Picture 

If you will but reflect for a moment 
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MILLER-M‘AN OFFSET PRESS 





Tomorrow’s Offset Press ...Today 


The Miller-M*AeN is the only offset press of its size with a built-in positive- 
action pump circulating a continuous flow of oil to all drive and control 
mechanisms. 

The entire oil system is completely sealed-in—contaminants can’t get in 

. . oil can’t leak out. 

Result: Full-time lubrication to all vital parts, without maintenance or 
waste—your guarantee of trouble-free operation and longer press life. 


Write today for detailed information about this and other outstanding 
Miller-M*A¢N features. 


MILLER-M-A-N IV—30 x 42 MILLER-M-A-N V—36 x 48 


MILLER-M-A-N VI—40 x 56 
One to Four Color One to Four Color 


Two to Four Color 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY Co. 


1135 Reedsdale Street, Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
730 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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about the profit picture of our indus- 
try, I think you will agree that it is 
not a very pretty one. It is consider- 
ably lower than the profit figures as 
shown this past year for both durable 
and non-durable goods and consider- 
ably lower than the figures as reported 
for total manufacturing. In fact, the 
profit figures for our industry fall in 
the same general range as those re- 
ported by the food industry. I men- 
tion food only because it is known 
to all of us to be an extremely low- 
profit industry. 

It might be of interest to you to 
know that companies manufacturing 
printing presses, machines and equip- 
ment used in our industry showed 
last year a profit after taxes of better 
than 7 percent. Even though this looks 
good to us from our position, I can 
tell you that, from conversations I 
have had over the past several months 
with prominent officials of this par- 
ticular industry, they state very 
frankly that this figure is not any- 
where near as great as it should be, 
considering the amount of research 
and development work necessary to 
benefit properly the printing, litho- 
graphing and bindery industries. 

This statement raises a very serious 
question in our industry. Where are 
we going to get the necessary money 
to conduct our own research and de- 
velopment programs? 

On a further check with some of 
our other suppliers, I find that those 
manufacturing printing inks showed 
a profit after taxes last year of around 
5 percent; paper manufacturers, ap- 
proximately 7 percent. 

We are all aware of what has hap- 
pened to lithographic profits over the 
past 10 years. The downward trend 
is very serious and, if allowed to 
continue, will lead to disaster and put 
lithographers and printers out of 
business. 

This, of course, sounds ridiculous 
and is, but let’s ask why this has 
been allowed to happen. Our industry 
is caught in a squeeze. During the 
last several years, we have seen in- 
creases ranging from 40 to 50 per- 
cent, and even higher in the categories 
of machinery and equipment, paper, 


board, ink, labor, 


transportation, 
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packing materials, etc., all of which 
are the tools with which we work. 
Other items which have gone up in 
the same proportion, of course, have 
been taxes, utilities, and a myriad of 
other items, all of which are con- 
tributing to this squeeze. And yet 
the industry is loathe to do anything 
about pricing the product so as to 
allow a fair profit. This type of action 
and thinking is responsible for the 
frightening profit declines. It is really 
terrifying when you think that this 
has taken place during one of the 
greatest booms our economy has eve 
experienced. 

Let’s ask ourselves who is to blame 
for this unhealthy trend. If we are 
honest, I think you will agree the 
finger points directly at management, 
which is apparently lacking in posi- 
tive leadership. 

The lithographic and printing in- 
dustry is an old and exacting one, 
and those of us who are associated 
with it can and should be proud of it. 
We should hold our heads high and 
have the courage of our convictions. 
Our product is a very basic and 
essential one, and our industry is 
most certainly entitled to a fair profit 
—entitled to a profit just as much 
as any other industry, perhaps more 
so when you consider the extremely 
large investment that we have to have 
in equipment and skilled personnel. 
How many industries do we know 
of that have to have such a compara- 
ble structure in order to conduct busi- 
ness, and of the few that there are, 
how many of them find themselves in 
the serious situation of declining 
profits? Few, if any. 


Effect of Recession 
We are all very much aware and 
concerned with what has happened 
to our economy over the past few 
months. This so-called recession that 
we are in has, from the information 
I have been able to get, meant a de- 
cline of from 10 to 20 percent in our 
business. If this recession should 
continue for too long a time or de- 
velop into something worse, I hesitate 
to think what will happen to an in- 
dustry such as ours whose break-even 
point is so high. It could spell dis- 
aster for a great many. 


It is time that the industry realizes 
the seriousness of this. situation, and 
it must take corrective steps at once. 

Basically, it seems there are two 
general elements to be considered in 
order to realize a fair profit: cost of 
goods and price received for goods. 

Let us first take the cost of goods. 
Perhaps another way of stating it 
would be to take the cost of goods up 
to the point of the application of 
profit. 

There are three categories to be 
considered here. The first category 
to include paper, or stock, ink and 
whatever other materials are re- 
quired, plus the labor to put these 
items together into a salable product. 
These are pretty much stable, as ma- 
terial is purchased at market prices 
and labor rates are pretty much uni- 
form in the various graphic arts 
centers. 

The second category would include 
supervision, indirect labor, rent, heat, 
light, taxes, insurance, depreciation, 
etc.; or, in general those items which 
are included in factory overhead. 

The third category would include 
those items, such as cost of selling, 
administrative expenses and general 
management, plus any overall plans 
for expansion, research and develop- 
ment. 

It is in the categories of factory 
overhead and selling and administra- 
tive expenses where individual skill 
and efficiency play an important part. 
It is also in these two categories that 
all items must be constantly analyzed, 
supervised, and controlled if the 
graphic arts industry is to correct its 
profit structure, and, of course, it 
is the area where selling prices are 
established. Those who do not know 
these costs and do not attempt to con- 
trol them, hurt not only themselves 
but the whole industry as well. 

If we now take the second ele- 
ment, the selling price of goods manu- 
factured, we have an area in which 
the greatest abuse exists. The indus- 
try must stop the vicious practice of 
price cutting, and I am sorry to say 
that most all members are guilty. 

Some years ago I remember a situ- 
ation in which a lithographer had 
been asked to quote on a rather large 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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inolith Plus Ortho halftone negatives or 


positives are so crisp that the best you’ve 


actually look dull and muddy by comparison. 
That’s because the orthochromatic emulsion of 
this new Di-Noc film gives you more latitude, 


greater density and higher contrast. 


Halftone dots are formed far more perfectly, 
with greater and more uniform density of 
structure. They stand up under extreme reduction 


and produce etchings of truly exceptional quality. 


Whether used in camera or for contact work, 
you just can’t match the results you'll get 
with this outstanding film. Prove it to 


yourself by ordering a trial sample today. 
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FREE—Would you like a large 
two-color reproduction of this 
illustration by Robert Lopshire 
suitable for framing? Just 
drop us a line and ask for 
your free print of ‘‘Jet Fire’’. 










Precise illustrations make fine reproductions 
when you ue POWERLITH film 


The excellent qualities of Chemco’s Powerlith film are 
readily proved by comparative tests in your darkroom. It 
has exceptionally high contrast and produces extremely 
hard dots and crisp lines free from “squeeze-up” during 
development. Its sensitivity and fine balance over the entire 
scale produces halftone negatives of wide tonal range. 
Powerlith is available in both regular and thin base in 

14 sheet sizes and 19 roll sizes. 


Chemco’s Powerlith film and its darkroom 
companions, Powerdot Developer and 
Power-Fix, can improve the quality and 
efficiency of your platemaking operation... 
a fact we can prove by demonstration. They 
are the results of 34 years of constant 
research and development by Chemco... 
whose entire efforts are devoted solely to 
the manufacture of uniformly fine film, 
chemicals, cameras and equipment for 
photomechanical reproduction. 


CHEMCO PHOTOPRODUCTS CoO., INC. 
Main Office and Plant—Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Dallas 
Detroit New Orleans New York 
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PAPER MERCHANTS 
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Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 





Ausany, N. Y. Hudson Valley Paper Company 
ALLENTOWN Pa. Lehigh Valley Paper Corporation 
AtLanTa, Ga. Sloan Paper Company 
BattimorE, Mp. The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
BirMincHaM, ALA. Sloan Paper Company 
Boise, IDAHO Zellerbach Paper Company 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement Inc. 

Boston, Mass. The Century Paper Co., Inc. 
Cook-Vivian-Lindenmeyr Co. Inc. 
The Alling & Cory Company 
Franklin-Cowan Paper Company 
Crescent Paper Company 

Caskie Paper Company, Inc. 
Virginia Paper Company, Inc. 
Southern Paper Company 
Sloan Paper Company 
Chicago Paper Company 
McIntosh Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 

The — & Wing — ———~ 
¢ Petrequin Paper Company 

CLEVELAND, OnIo it The Alling & Gory Commpany 
Cotumsus, On10 = The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
Concorp, N. H. C. M. Rice _— Company 
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Paper C 
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Seaman-Patrick Paper Company 
Chope-Stevens Paper Company 
ellerbach Paper Company 

Fort Wort, Texas Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Fresno, Cav. Zellerbach Paper Company 
Granp Rapips, Micu. colin Lelie Pape Paper Co. 


EucEne, Ore. 


Great Farts, Mont. The John i¢ Paper Company 
HarriszuraG, Pa. e ny Fs Cory Company 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 

Carter Rice Storrs & Bement Inc. 

. S. Bosworth Company 

{ Olmsted-Kirk Company of Houston 
INDIANAPOLIs, IND. Crescent Paper Company 
nee Miss. Townsend Paper Company 
ACKSONVILLE, FLa. Virginia Paper Company, Inc. 
idwestern Paper Company 

Wertgame Paper Company 

Southern Paper Company 

The Weissinger Paper Company 
Western Newspaper Union 

Arkansas Paper Company 

Zellerbach Paper Company 

Louisville Paper & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Caskie Paper Company, Inc. 
Southland Paper Company 

Nackie Paper Company 

The John Leslie Paper Company 

: Newh Paper Company 
Weaver Paper Company 

Cl Paper pany 

Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 

Carter Rice Storrs & Bement Inc. 

{ Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Alco Paper Company, Inc. 

Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 

The Alling & Cory Company 

Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
Linde-Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. 
The Canfield Paper Company 
go ma & Company, Inc. 
Schlosser Paper Corporation 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Western Newspaper Union 
Field Paper Company 

D. L. Ward Company 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The J: L. N. Smythe Company 
chuylkill Paper Company 

Zellerbach Paper Company 

The Alling & Cory Company 

C. M. Rice Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Narragansett Paper Co., Inc. 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement Inc. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


Houston, Texas 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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San Jose, Cav. Zellerbach Paper Company 
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Stockton, Ca. Zellerbach Paper Company 
Syracuse, N. Y. The Alling & Cory Company 
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To.epo, Oxn1o The Commerce Paper Company 
Troy, N. Y. Troy Paper Corporation 
Tusa, OKLA. Tulsa Paper Company 
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Stanford Paper Company 
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New York Ciry (Export) National Paper & Type Co. 
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Warren’s LusTERKOTE provides a 
mirror-like glossy surface that con- 
tributes brilliance to the highlights 
and colors in lithographic reproduc- 
tion. Now available as LusTERKOTE 
ENAMEL, LusTERKOTE COVER and 
BrisToL (1 Side and 2 Sides) and 
LusTERCARD. 

Warren’s OrFsET ENAMEL is a 
double coated paper for the printing 
of pictures by offset lithography. 
Double coating improves printabil- 
ity and uniformity, resulting in a 
higher potential of lithographic re- 
production. Offset Enamel is avail- 
able in glossy finish, Saxony finish, 
and dull finish. Also available coated 
one side only. 


Warren’s OvVERPRINT LABEL is 
double coated on one side and is 
eminently suitable for labels pro- 
duced by offset lithography or by 
letterpress. This paper is pre-con- 
ditioned by an exclusive process. 

Warren’s SILKOTE OFFsET has the 
appearance of a wove offset but has a 
unique pigmented surface that gives 
more brilliant reproduction. 

Warren’s FoToLirH ENAMEL is a 
machine coated two side paper for 
the reproduction of halftones by off- 
set lithography. 

Warren’s CAMEO BRILLIANT is 
a dull coated offset paper with a 
supremely bright color for de luxe 
reproduction of halftones. 


Write for free bookle-—“How Will It Print by Offset” 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY: BOSTON 1, MASS. 
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Painting by Stevan Dohanos 


Hi-Fi Fantasy 


Fired by the rich tapestry of high fidelity sound, a music-lover’s 
imagination takes flight. To the enchanted forest of Swan Lake, 
for example. Like hi-fi, colorful advertising has the power to stir 
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the imagination. And this leads to desire . . . the magic ingredient xfor Papers 


of which sales are made. 


Wherever you find the best in printed advertising you are apt Selo Zul Salt 


to find Oxford Papers. They will faithfully reproduce anything 
that can be photographed or painted. Would you like to see some 
examples? Just call your Oxford Merchant or write our nearest office. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17 * 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
PRINTING PAPERS FOR BOOKS, MAGAZINES, COMMERCIAL PRINTING, BUSINESS FORMS AND PACKAGING 











This insert is a sample 
of the offset results 
you can get on 


OXFORD 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


RUMFORD, MAINE * WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 





Wescar GLOSS PLATE OFFSET is a film-coated (pig- 
mented) paper of high brightness and opacity, polished to a 
glossy finish. It lends luster and detail to offset printing in 
either black and white or multicolor. Especially recommended 
for calendars, booklets or catalogs in full color. 


WESCAR SATIN PLATE OFFSET, a companion sheet to Wescar Gloss 
Plate, is also manufactured with a pigmented coating film with a dull 
satin finish. Designed for black and white or multicolor offset printing, 
it gives soft, pleasing results in clear detail through a maximum range 
of tone gradations. 


FENWICK SUPERFINE OFFSET is a premium grade of outstanding quality 
and appearance. It is a film-coated paper, highly pigmented for extra 
brightness and opacity. With a high gloss finish, Fenwick Superfine is 
admirably suited for de luxe jobs in either black and white or multicolor. 


CARROLLTON SATIN PLATE OFFSET is a bright white paper of good 
opacity and regular, uniform surface. Free from lint or fuzz, it is care- 
fully manufactured to give trouble-free press performance. Carrollton 
Satin Plate is recommended for quality reproduction at moderate cost. 


TWO VALUABLE AIDS: (1) The OxForD PAPER SELECTOR CHART helps you select the 
right grade of paper for each job. (2) The OXFORD PAPER COST CALCULATOR quickly 
gives the exact cost per 1000 sheets for common weights and sizes of printing papers. 
Ask your nearby Oxford Merchant or write us direct. 
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Nation-wide Service 


Through Oxford Merchants 


Albany, N. Y. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Asheville, N.C. . 
Atlanta, Ga. ‘ 
Augusta, Maine . 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Boise, Idaho . 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. . 
Chicago, III. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Dayton, Ohio 

Des Moines, Iowa . 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 


Hartford, Conn. 


High Point, N.C. . 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. . 
New Haven, Conn. . 
New Orleans, La. . 
New York, N.Y. . 


Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Portland, Maine . 
Portland, Oregon 
Reno, Nevada 
Richmond, Va.. . 
Rochester, N. Y. . 
Sacramento, Calif. . 
St. Louis, Mo. . 


. W.H. Smith Paper Corp. 
; ca Valley Paper Corp. 
+ Henley Paper Co. 

"Wyant & Sons Paper Co. 


Carter Rice Storrs & Bement Inc. 


The Mudge Paper Co. 

" Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
J Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

” Carter Rice Storrs & Bement Inc. 
Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 

‘ Henley Paper Co. 

* Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 

Marquette Paper Corporation 
Midland Paper Company 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

The Johnston Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

The Cleveland Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Henley Paper Co. 

. Carpenter Paper Co. 

” Green & Low Paper Co., Inc: 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement Inc. 
» a oe Henley Paper Co. 
MacCollum Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 

Louisville Paper Co. 

rs Roach Paper Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Graham Paper Co. 

Louisville Paper Co. 

C. H. Robinson Co. 

‘ Louisville Paper Co. 

" Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 

. Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
4 Graham Paper Co. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 

” Carter Rice Storrs & Bement Inc. 
a . Graham Paper Co. 
Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 

Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Kennelly Paper Co., Inc. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Western Paper Co. 

Carter Rice Storrs & Bement Inc. 
‘ Atlantic Paper Co. 

_ Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Brubaker Paper Co. 

General Paper Corp. 

C. H. Robinson Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

e Cauthorne Paper Co. 

. Genesee Valley Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 


Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


San Diego, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


San Jose, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 

South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Springfield, Mass. . 


Stockton, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. . 
Toledo, Ohio 
Tucson, Ariz. . 


Washington, D. Cc. : : 


Wichita, Kansas . 
Worcester, Mass. 
York, Pa. 
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Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
C Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement Inc. 
Mill Brand Papers 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
John Floyd Paper Company 
Wichita Paper Co., Inc. 


; Carter Rice Storrs & Bement Inc. 


The Mudge Paper Co. 
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EB-offset is recognized by the 

paper industry as a segment of 
the printing industry that is showing 
rapid growth and a tremendous po- 
tential for future growth. 

While not a new concept in print- 
ing, it was not until just a few years 
ago that the process gained much at- 
tention outside the forms printing 
field. It is now carving for itself 
a very definite place in the graphic 
arts field. 

Its most rapid growth to date has 
been in the field of magazine publica- 
tion, newspaper, encyclopedia, direc- 
tory, catalogs, mailers and so forth, 
and more recently has been competing 
against high quality sheet printing of 
long run commercial jobs, and I may 
add, producing printing of equal qual- 
ity. 

To give some idea of the growth of 
this segment of the printing industry, 
let me quote from a survey of the in- 
dustry. There are in excess of 100 
printers actively engaged in or con- 
templating expansion into heat set 
web-offset printing. This number ap- 
pears small compared to the thousands 
of printing plants in the country, but 
when one considers how much paper 
one of these presses can consume on a 
one-shift basis per year, they become 
a significant part of the printing in- 
dustry. Their use of coated paper 
alone is estimated to be in excess of 
50,000 tons per year. The total ton- 
nage used is much greater than this 
as the bulk of work on web-offset still 
is on uncoated type paper. 

With this sort of tonnage, coupled 
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with growth potential, lithographers 
may be sure that the paper industry is 
aware of and actively engaged in ways 
and means of developing and supply- 
ing the needs. 

There is a fairly wide range of 
papers used on web-offset presses, in- 
cluding coated and uncoated book, 
groundwood and free sheet, glossy 
and dull finish and newsprint. Some 
lithographers are experimenting with 
films and foils. 

In their expansion into the publica- 
tion and job printing field the web- 
offset pioneers faced quite a number 
of problems. Much credit for the 
growth of web offset is due these pi- 
oneers who persisted in the face of 
great obstacles and considerable re- 
search cost in time and money. The 
process still presents many problems 
which will require the close coopera- 
tion of printer, equipment manufac- 
turer, paper manufacturer and ink 
supplier for their solution. 

Paper, being a very important me- 
dium of reproducing the printed 
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word, quite naturally shared in the 
problems and successes of web-offset. 

In discussing papers for web-offset, 
I think it will clarify the picture if 
reference is made to competing print- 
ing processes. 

Qualities for Web Offset 

One area where web-offset has 
shown rapid growth is in the short 
run publication field using relatively 
light weight papers. Here I think we 
have to concede that the web-offset 
process by its very nature demands 
more of paper. It requires that more 
special features be built into it. Here 
are a few of the reasons: 

1. Because of high web tension and 
intimate contact of blanket to paper, 
the requirements on sheet strength are 
more critical. One has but to stand 
next to a web-offset press at high 
speed and observe the printed web 
leaving the nip to appreciate the 
stresses to which it is exposed. Be- 
cause of the added stress on the paper, 
more fiber to fiber bonding, and in 
the case of a coated sheet, more coat- 
ing to fiber bonding is required. 

2. Because the process uses a water 
and ink combination, some degree of 
water resistance is required to prevent 
emulsification of coating and subse- 
quent piling on the blankets. The de- 
gree of water resistance of coated 
papers is less for papers designed for 
web-offset than for those designed for 
sheet-offset. The two reasons for this 
appear to be a smaller plate gap and 
higher speed, the latter providing less 
dwell time between units. 

3. By comparison with papers for 
letterpress, the paper must be more free 
from surface dust, lint, loose fiber:, 
or what is commonly called “hickies.” 
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It seems all offset blankets are 
equipped with radar to search out and 
gather up each loose particle on the 
paper surface. Special precautions are 
taken in the manufacturing and con- 
verting operations to minimize the 
danger of loose particles getting onto 
the surface. Coating formulations 
have to be watched more carefully as 
to make-up and application. 

4, The condition of rolls supplied to 
press is more critical for web-offset 
than for letterpress. Because of the 
positive nip of blanket to blanket, or 
blanket to steel, it is important that 
a sheet as mechanically perfect as 
possible be supplied. If you don’t have 
uniform length around the roll at any 
point across the width of the press, 
you are going to get wrinkles which 
can result in cracks and broken webs, 
to say nothing of misregister, in- 
creased waste and quality variation. 


5. Adequate and fast ink drying 


paper manufacturer, especially as the 
demand grew for harder sized and 
coated type papers. The problem was 
compounded by the fact that ink man- 
ufacturers had much less latitude in 
compounding inks for web-offset than 
for web-letterpress. The ink-water re- 
lationship posed a problem, as did ink 
tack and stripping on the rollers, inks 
drying on rollers, trapping of two-, 
three-, and four-color process inks, etc. 

Just a couple of years ago, a highly 
absorptive paper was required to aid 
ink drying to prevent offsetting and 
scuffing as the web passed over idler 
rollers or former boards. This was es- 
pecially a problem on perfector type 
presses. Today, due to improvements 
in paper, drying ovens and inks, print- 
ers can take advantage of a wider 
range of papers and greater press 
speeds. The ink and oven manufactur- 
ers should receive credit for their 
technological improvements which 
have made faster ink drying possible. 

I feel it necessary to emphasize that 
an adequate oven is necessary to capi- 
talize fully on the speed and versatility 
of web-offset. 

In designing papers for heat-set off- 
set printing, careful attention must be 
given to the relationship of paper to 
ink. A proper absorptive ratio must be 
maintained to assure a good bond of 
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ink to paper, yet hold the pigment on 
the surface of the sheet. This allows 
the printer to take advantage of ap- 
pearance characteristics of glossy pa- 
pers and inks and improve ink mile- 
age. 
Demand for Heavier Stocks 
While most of the papers used to 
date on web-offset are in the light 
weight category (30 to 50 lb.), there 
is a growing demand for heavier 
weights of 60 to 80 lb. I believe it is 
in this area of heavier weights that 
web-offset will compete for jobs for- 
merly considered exclusively as sheet 
business. Web presses have demon- 
strated that they can economically 
produce rather short run job printing 
at a quality equal to sheet-fed presses, 
with the added advantage of produc- 
ing a completely printed and folded 
job in one pass through the press. 


The use of heavier weight papers 
cfien raises the question: can papers 
normally supplied for sheet-fed equip- 
ment, either letterpress or offset, be 
successfully used on web-offset equip- 
ment? The answer is that some can 
but many cannot, especially if the job 
is to be run on heat-set equipment. 
The base sheet and coating bond 
strength generally are adequate, but 
in the case of paper designed for let- 
terpress, water resistance of the coat- 
ing may be a problem. The qualities 
designed into sheet grades, where dry- 
ing is strictly by penetration and oxi- 
dation, are not always compatible to 
fast drying by application of intense 
heat. The danger here is blistering of 
the sheet. Papers for heat-set printing 
must be designed to release their mois- 
ture rapidly to prevent it from turning 
to steam within the sheet and erupting. 


I would like to stress the impor- 
tance of using a paper that is designed 
with the process in mind, for all 
around good performance. 


Now let us move on to the compara- 
tive cost of papers designed for web- 
offset and letterpress. At present, this 
difference is due to the more costly 
raw materials used in offset papers to 
get the added qualities of water re- 
sistance, strength, stability, wet curl 
resistance, etc. 


I know that, especially in web-offset 
for competitive reasons, you would 





like to get papers equal in price to 
comparable letterpress grades. Paper 
manufacturers also would benefit 
from dual purpose grades as this 
would simplify production and re- 
duce multiplicity of grades and stock- 
ing of raw and finished material. New 
materials are constantly being evalu- 
ated, but these, at least for the imme- 
diate future, do not hold enough 
promise to say with any assurance 
that price and quality standardization 
is in the immediate future. 


I would like to put a challenge to 
the offset equipment manufacturers. If 
a method could be devised whereby 
the water would be evaporated from 
the blanket before contact with the 
paper, it would constitute a big step 
toward standardization of papers, the 
possible use of letterpress papers, and 
reduction of price differences. 


Paper from Synthetics 
As for the future, there is in prog- 
ress research for the making of paper 
from synthetic fibers which may have 
a considerable impact on the paper 
and printing industry. Synthetic pa- 
pers of nylon and orlon have been 
produced on paper-making machines. 
Indications are that these fibers alone 
or in combination with cellulose, jute, 
or hemp hold considerable promise 
for specialty end uses. 


The Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
according to a news item, is experi- 
menting with making paper from fun- 
gi. The institute has actually produced 
a sheet. The process uses fungi fila- 
ments instead of wood fiber. A 100 
per cent fungi paper was brittle and 
difficult to process, but the addition 
of as little as 5 per cent wood fiber 
largely overcame this problem. Cal- 
endared under heat and pressure, it 
becomes smooth, transparent, and 
flexible, and takes print well. It is not 
near commercialization yet, but who 
knows when it may be? 

I think the rapid growth in equip- 
ment and processes in the graphic 
arts points up a need for technical 
people in the paper industry who un- 
derstand the technical problems of 
printers and can interpret these prob- 
lems to manufacturers and to lithog- 
raphers if we are both to benefit, grow 
and prosper. 
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New Type 3 Kodalith has wide development latitude needed to hold pin-point dots 
open, clean, sharp, even when halftone negative is overdeveloped a full 30 seconds. 

















Old-type emulsion shows how tiny highlight dots block up with overdevelop- 
ment. To maintain highlight detail a new negative would have to be made. 


Highlights saved by Type 3’s latitude 


Your film, as well as your handling of 
it, can do a lot to protect dot struc- 
ture. With most emulsions, however, 
overdevelopment quickly destroys 
halftone highlight detail in the nega- 
tive. Tiny dots become pinched, then 
close up tight. 

Not so with new Kodalith Ortho 
Film, Type 3! Its greatly increased 
development latitude holds pin-point 
dots open even when negatives are 
overdeveloped 30 full seconds. 

You benefit from greater working 
freedom. Make-overs are reduced. 


Graphic Reproduction 
Sales Division 


Over-all quality stays consistently 
high. 

Increased exposure and develop- 
ment latitude are not the only 
advantages of Type 3 Kodalith. 
You'll like its superior contrast, its 
dense blacks that show up clean 
against clear areas in line or halftone 
negatives. 

Your dealer has Kodalith Ortho, 
Type 3, in the standard cut sizes, on 
acetate base. And if you need extra 
dimensional stability and want the 
convenience of film, he has Kodalith 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Ortho PB Film, Type 3, as well. 
Your Kodak technical representa- 
tive will be glad to demonstrate Type 
3 Kodalith in your own shop, under 
your normal working conditions. 


LATEST EDITION of “Kodak 
Materials for the Graphic Arts” 
has full details on films, plates, 







chemicals, equipment. Write for 


your FREE copy. 





Text for this advertisement 
was set photographically. 
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With the Justowriter, automatic tape-operated composing 


machine, all printing on offset duplicators in your office Use Justowriter composition for 
can be professional looking, with justified margins, accurate, 

easy to read ... at a substantial saving in cost over type- BOOKLETS 

writer or hot metal composition. Any printing or duplicat- MANUALS 

ing job, large or small . . . can be set on direct image CATALOGS 

plates or reproduction proof paper from the Justowriter’s NEWSPAPERS 
punched paper tape. DIRECTORIES 

One keyboarding on the Justowriter Recorder produces a HOUSE ORGANS 
visible copy and a punched tape. This tape operates the LITERATURE 

Justowriter Reproducer to set sharp, justified proofs auto- BULLETINS 
matically at 100 words per minute. Author’s alterations or PRICE LISTS 
corrections are easily made by making a tape from a tape DIRECT MAIL 


. . . automatically. Fourteen different type styles are avail- 
‘able in sizes from 8 to 14 point. 


WRITE TODAY on your business letterhead for additional 
information on the justifying type-composing Justowriter -- 
a basic Tape-Talk machine in the ‘‘new world for busi- 
ness’’ created by Friden. 





FRIDEN, INC., San Leandro, California 


THE ABOVE COPY WAS SET ON THE JUSTOWRITER IN 10 POINT GALVIN TYPE 
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Rapid Duplicator Platemaking 


Q: I have heard that small offset 
plates can be made by a “reflex” 
process. Is there such a method, and 
can you explain how it works? 

A.J.V., NEw Haven, Conn. 

A: The reflex platemaking method 
is an offshoot of two modern office 
“photocopying” methods. Reflex copy- 
ing itself dates as far back as 1839. 
It is a system for making iegatives 
from opaque line originals (docu- 
ments, letters, business forms, etc.) 
by simple contact techniques. 

In its simplest form it requires no 
equipment other than that usually 
found in photographic darkrooms — 
contact printing frame, processing 
trays, photographic paper, etc. The 
reflex method is so named because 
the exposing light passes through the 
sensitive material, strikes the copy, 
and is differentially reflected back to 
the sensitive layer. 

In making a reflex negative the 
emulsion side of a piece of photo- 
graphic paper is placed against the 
image side of the original. This sand- 
wich is put into a printing frame with 
the back of the photo paper against 
the glass. In exposing, the light passes 
through the sensitive paper first. 

The radiant energy that gets 
through the negative paper then 
strikes the surface of the original. 
Where this light strikes the blank 
(white) areas of the copy it is re- 
flected back to the sensitive emulsion, 
but where the letter or document con- 
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It is impossible for Mr. 
Paschel to give personal replies 
by mail, but all questions will 
be answered in this column as 
soon after receipt as possible. 
The columnist also is available 
to the trade as a consultant for 
more complex litho problems. 
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tains typed, written or printed matter 
there is little, if any, light reflected. 

The basis of the reflex system is 
that light-sensitive silver emulsions 
require a specific minimum of expo- 
sure before they become developable. 
In reflex methods the trick is to ex- 
pose so that the total of transmitted 
and reflected light just exceeds the 
threshold value enough to get ade- 
quate background density. In simple 
reflex copying the product is a paper 
negative from which positive prints 
can be made by the conventional con- 
tact printing method. 


Obtaining correct reading positive 
prints directly from the initial expo- 
sure and processing operations was 
made possible by the invention of two 
transfer methods—one a purely chem- 
ical reaction, the other a_ physical 
transfer from a matrix. 

1. Diffusion—Transfer— 
Reversal 

Perhaps the most popular and well 

known of the first mentioned princi- 
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ples is exemplified by the Polaroid 
camera and process. Many modern 
office copying systems likewise oper- 
ate on this idea. Diffusion-transfer- 
reversal, as this principle is called, 
requires special negative and positive 
papers as well as processing solutions 
and equipment. 

Exposure of the negative paper is 
in the usual reflex manner. The ex- 
posed negative and a positive receiv- 
ing sheet are placed face-to-face and 
inserted in the processing unit. By 
means of dividers and rollers the two 
sheets are carried through a develop- 
ing solution separately, but in unison. 

After immersion in the developer 
the sheets enter another set of rollers 
which squeegee them together and 
eject the sandwich from the machine. 
While in contact, a negative image is 
being developed and, at the same 
time, the developer dissolves some of 
the unexposed silver salts of the nega- 
tive emulsion and deposits them on 
the positive emulsion layer. 

This transfer of silver salts takes 
place only in the areas where a nega- 
tive image is not being formed. The 
transferred silver salts react with sub- 
stances in the positive layer to form 
a positive image. 

After a few seconds the two pieces 
of paper are separated and the posi- 
tive, which dries quickly, is ready 
for use. 

An offset plate can be similarly pre- 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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MONG the many sights to see at 
the LNA convention in Arizona, 
of which the Grand Canyon is the 
mightiest, was the Arizona Biltmore 
hotel itself. It was designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright some 30 years ago but 
it still looks modern, featuring as it 
does decorated concrete blocks, steel 
and cement steps, large airy rooms 
and an unusual floor plan. 
© 
Kaye Teich, vivacious wife of LNA 
board member Curt Teich, was called up- 
on on several occasions to deliver an en- 
tertaining monologue on her discomfort- 
ing experience with an animal she des- 
cribed as a “heliomonster,” on the desert 
near the hotel. The incident was so dis- 
quieting that Kaye had to resort to her 
favorite health beverage — Gerito]l and 
Cliquot Club. 
& 


None of these alleged man-eating 
monsters was present at the cook-out 
and square dance, however, which was 
held on a nearby range, accessible by 
hay-wagon for the young at heart and 
by chartered bus for those averse to 
straw. The square dancing, incident- 
ally, really brought the convention to 
life and was a constant topic of con- 
versation thereafter. Music was sup- 
plied by a real country combo, while 
music in many of the hotel rooms was 
provided by Mort Schmidt and his 
Hawaiian guitar. 

. 

Many LNA members utilized the 
special convention planes from New 
York and Chicago for the trip to 
Phoenix and several even turned the 
long trip into a small profit by way 
of gin rummy. (Al Rossotti was heard 
to admit modestly that he picked up 
a couple bucks.) 

. 

The same sort of enthusiasm was 
evident at the NALC meeting in 
Washington, D.C. a few days later. 
Biggest news was the amazing regis- 
tration for the convention, final figure 
going over 600. Even after discount- 
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ing an exceptionally large turnout of 
ladies and Washington lithographers, 
the figure is high. All but one of the 
29 member clubs were represented. 
The opening night Las Vegas party 
was a standing-room-only success and 
gambling with paper money after the 
excellent buffet yielded some hand- 
some those fortunate 
enough to accumulate large amounts 
of the stuff. This gambling was far 
more fruitful than that by LNA mem- 
bers using the real thing at Las Vegas, 
Nevada, according to reports by sev- 


prizes for 


eral lithographers who flew in from 
that convention just in time for the 
NALC opener. 
e 

From the DRUPA fair come post 
cards from John Ellison, of Lewis 
Roberts Inc., and Walter Kubilius, 
of ATF. Both report a fine turnout 
and a tremendous show. 



























































If you'd care to hitchhike to the PIA 
convention in Dallas, Oct. 13-16, vivacious 
Georgina DiNello would love to have you 
join her. On the way, if you can think of 
nothing better to do, you might discuss 
with her the PIA—Miller Self-Advertising 
competition, which closes Sept. 12. If you 
can’t make the journey, you at least can 
enter the contest. Rules and entry blanks 
available from PIA, Washington 15, D.C. 
or Miller Printing Machinery Co., Pitts- 
burgh 33, Pa. 




















can think up some changes.” 





“These color proofs are fine, but let me hold them for a day or two until I 
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PROFIT SHARING 


and 


PENSION PLANNING 


OR some time now management 

of medium and small size litho- 
graphic companies has been very 
much concerned with setting up some 
form of pension or profit sharing 
plan for key personnel. Many plant 
owners have told us the reason they 
have no plan at present is because 
they had gone into this matter from 
time to time and it seemed to be far 
too complicated. Secondly, they felt 
that being a small or medium size 
company, they could not afford a 
plan. This was all right for the large 
lithographers, but it was something 
else again for them. Thirdly, they 
could not make a commitment over 
a long period of time because they 
did not know what their financial 
condition would be in the future. 


Two Basic Problems 


They realize that there are two 
basic problems. First is to recruit 
good key men. Any company has a 
place for the right man. If it has 
not, it will make a place for him 
because he is the one who will be 
profitable to the company. Looking 
into the future, I do not think it is 
going to be any easier to bring this 
man into your company than it is at 
present. 

Your next problem is to keep this 
key man after you have recruited 
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him. It may not be true in your 
industry, but I know it is true in a 
lot of others, that a good key man 
is such a difficult problem today that 
many companies say no matter what 
sort of an aptitude test you give him, 
there really isn’t any way to test him. 

For instance, we are talking about 
the sales force. You will train a sales- 
man. You might put in two or three 
doliars for every dollar you get back 
until after three or four years have 
gone by and he has built up a 
clientele. Now, the first question you 
have to ask yourself is: Is that 
clientele his or is it yours? Many 
times by then some other competitor 
comes along and offers him more 
than you can give him. 

Today that key man—and we have 
heard this many times—is not inter- 
ested in additional income. His in- 
come is very high now and he is pay- 
ing high taxes. The big thing that 
interests him is some form of de- 
ferred compensation, and if you can 
talk to him along those lines he is 
interested. This is one of your basic 
problems—how to recruit that man 
and how to get him on your team. 
Your other problem is how to keep 
him there. 

Your next big problem, it seems 
to me, is that many of you have 
come to my office and said, “Here 
we started in a very conservative way. 
We couldn’t take any money out of 
the business to start with. We had to 
plow it all in. It was a hungry busi- 
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ness. We had to put in more and 
more. Now that we are around 55 
or 56 we would like to pull some of 
this money out of the business.” 
Then, when you talk to your ac- 
countant you find the sad story that 
by the time you get it out of the 
business there is very little left: 
There are many ways to devise a 
pension plan to fit the needs of a 
lithographic plant, and at least seven 
different ways to invest the fund. You 
can invest it in the stock market. We 
might put 55 per cent into common 
stocks, 15 per cent into preferreds, 
and we might put the rest into bonds, 
according to what the equity prob- 
lem is. We might also give our client 
a list of preferred stocks. Mind you, 
the trustee makes the selection. 
Secondly, you can put the money 
into mutual funds. We have a num- 
ber of them. We have made a study 
of them and find that they serve a 
very good purpose in some of these 
small plans if handled properly. 
Next, you can put it into a savings 
bank. You might also put it into a 
Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion. We have many of them, at 314%. 
Then mortgages, of 
course and, last, there is the insur- 
ance company, or there is a com- 
bination of these different methods. 
It all depends upon what you want to 
accomplish and what risk you are 
willing to take. 


there are 


Let us get to the next problem. 
We have a plan and we decide to 
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= ay small company can set up 


a pension plan that will 


attract and hold the key men’ 
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invest our pension fund in a certain 
way. How can we be sure that the 
money we put into this plan isn’t as 
you might say, going down the drain? 
How do we know the employee is 
going to appreciate it? To me that 
is a very important question, and 
can be solved only if you handle five 
or six of these points very carefully. 
The first one, without question, is 
the design of your plan. Watch it 
carefully. Design it so that you have 
all the flexibility in the world. Hinge 
it on your profits. Set it up so that 
it creates a form of incentive for the 
employe. Design it to fit your com- 
pany. If you have some particular 
idiosyncracies in your company, 
bring them out and design the plan 
so that you will have solved them, 
and yet if conditions change you can 
change the plan. This is your plan. 
This isn’t a plan that has been all 
worked out and then delivered to 
you. That cannot be done. 
Secondly, watch your calculations. 
There are two actuaries but one is 
30 per cent cheaper than the other. 
They both say they can give you a 
certain plan. How can they do it? 
It’s very easy. One will assume 214 
per cent on your plan, and the other 
will assume 314 per cent or 4 per 
cent. One will assume that 20 people 
out of 100 are going to leave, and 
the other fellow will assume that 
only four will leave or die. One will 
assume that there are a certain num- 
ber of people leaving, and another 
will assume that your turnover is 
more than that. So when you get 
your figures, you want to know from 
the actuary just what assumptions 
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he made and see if they are realistic. 

Third, have what we call the pen- 
sion trust agreement designed in such 
a way that you understand it. We 
have the services of a full-time at- 
torney in our office. The revenue de- 
partment says the smaller plans are 
harder to approve than the larger 
ones because the owner is getting too 
much money out of the plan. You 
want the trust agreement so flexible 
that the revenue agent is able to inter- 
pret it when he reviews the plan. It 
isn’t the regulation, but the inter- 
pretation. You have a revenue agent 
in one section who interprets a sen- 
tence one way, and another who will 
interpret it another way. So you want 
your agreement prepared in such a 
way that you can get your approval. 
It requires very careful consideration 
and drafting, and yet you want it 
flexible so that you can alter it or 
change it or discontinue the plan at 
any time. 

Then, of course, you go to the 
revenue department and get the ap- 
proval. It takes quite a while but, 
by all means, get your approval first. 


Setting Up Records 


Now we come to the next problem; 
the problem of setting up the records. 

Don’t put this on to the controller 
and have him do it all, but keep the 
records in such a way that you will 
get some enthusiasm from the em- 
ploye when you show him how the 
money is being accumulated for his 
benefit. 

The last big point—and I cannot 
stress this enough—is prepare your 
own booklet of explanation. Get 





away from insurance talk, get away 
from actuarial talk, legal talk, tax 
talk, and work out the booklet in such 
a way that—as we say in our office— 
the dumbest man in the plant can take 
it home and have his young daughter 
or son interpret it for him. 

Finally, when you explain the plan 
to the employe, go over it carefully 
with him. Give him the figures show- 
ing him where he comes out in the 
plan. Then answer any questions he 
might have. Then go back in a week 
or so and see if he still understands 
the plan, because if he doesn’t under- 
stand it, he can’t appreciate it. 

That has been one of the greatest 
weaknesses. We go into some of these 
places and ask the men to explain their 
plans. Most of them say they have a 
book at home. That is a very impor- 
tant factor. 

It is the job of the consultant to 
go back every year or two and go over 
the plan again, and enter into the em- 
ployes booklet the amount of money 
that you are putting aside for him. 
Once the employe understands his 
benefits, invariably he is going to 
look at the company as being his 
company. He is on your team. Each 
year he gets more money accumulated 
for him in the plan than he has ever 
managed to save before. He is going 
to bring new ideas to you. 

Where do you get your best key 
men? You get your best key men 
from your own key man. If he is satis- 
fied and he thinks you’ve got a ter- 
rific company and that you are doing 
a job, he will get your key men for 
you. 

Wher. you have done all that, and 
you are satisfied, the plan then is an 
investment and you can pull out the 
top drawer, where management keeps 
its records, and see how much money 
you have siphoned off for yourself. 
It will be an amount you would never 
have been able to get otherwise. These 
new men are taking more and more 
interest in the business and you are 
accumulating the money, and I think 
any small company—I don’t care how 
small it is—can set up a plan that will 
attract your man, keep him and, at 
the same time, look after the owner 
who has made so many sacrifices to 
get his company where it is today.* 
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Ban on Offset Covers for Textbooks 
Reported at R. & E. Council Meeting 


By H. H. Slawson 


Chicago Correspondent 


HE 8th annual conference of the 

Research and Engineering Coun- 
cil of the Graphic Arts Industry, in 
Chicago, May 21-23, revealed that the 
printing and lithographic industry 
has plenty of complicated technical 
problems. It also revealed that the 
industry is tackling this multitude of 
troubles and one by one disposing of 
them through scientific research. Some 
projects are being approached on a 
long-term basis which will yield re- 
sults slowly. Others call for immediate 
practical solution. 

One of this latter nature was a re- 
search job of tremendous importance 
to the lithographing industry which 
had been thrust onto the Book Manu- 
facturers Institute a few weeks prior 
to this R. & E. Council meeting. Mal- 
colm Frost, executive secretary of the 
Institute, told about it in an unsched- 
uled report, introduced because of its 
urgency at the first session of the 
Chicago conference. 


Ban on Offset 


At a meeting in Oklahoma City, 
just one month earlier, on April 23, 
Mr. Frost related, the National Asso- 
ciation of State Text Book Directors 
endorsed a_ resolution condemning 
the printing of text book covers by 
offset. This process, they charged, is 
not as durable as stamping with ink 


because the colors rub off, light colors 
absorb dirt and make the books un- 
sightly and the book’s life is short- 
ened. A long list of other faults were 
alleged which, this organization con- 
tends, warrants the position that books 
with offset covers do not conform to 
standards NASTBD upholds. A pledge 
was taken to refuse to consider or ac- 
cept for adoption in their states any 
books with offset covers. Support was 
also sought for this position from the 
National Text Book Association. 

When the Book Manufacturers In- 
stitute learned of this action, Mr. 
Frost said, an independent commer- 
cial research agency, U. S. Testing 
Co., was immediately engaged to 
check the charges made by the state 
text book directors. 


Two days prior to the R. & E. 
Council meeting a Book Institute com- 
mittee met and adopted a resolution 
asking the state text book directors’ 
organization and the National Text 
Book Association to defer any action 
until an unbiased evaluation of their 
charges could be made. 

Preliminary conclusions from the 
hastily organized investigation by 
U. S. Testing Co., Mr. Frost said, in- 
dicated that letterpress and offset are 
about equal in respect to resistance 
to abrasion, and that, in general, 
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lithographed covers are equal to, and 
in some cases, superior to letterpress 
covers. The sample tested was small, 
he said, so, for more reliable conclu- 
sive results more covers will be tested. 
An effort will also be made to define 
what is a “good” book. 


The Book Manufacturers Institute 
report was presented at the R. & E. 
Council meeting for information only 
and no action would be taken on it, 
Robert E. Rossell, managing director 
of the Council, stated. 

Getting down to its programmed 
business, the Council examined first 
powderless etching, a discussion which 
included an account of how one basic 
lithographic concept was adopted by 
a Lansing, Mich., printer to save his 
letterpress operations from possible 
disaster. E. W. Thomas of the 
Speaker-Hines & Thomas Co., who re- 
lated the story, said he did not want 
anybody to get the idea he was sing- 
ing a “requiem high mass” for letter- 
press. But his company had been 
deeply concerned over the steadily 
dwindling profits from its letterpress 
operations. 

A little research project was started 
to determine how they could reduce 
costs and speed up operations. A list 
was made of the steps required for 
make-ready and, they found there 
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were 24 for flat-bed printing and 
seven on rotary presses. 

In offset, on the other hand, make- 
ready is practically non-existent, as 
compared to letterpress, and the rea- 
son, Mr. Thomas explained, is that all 
elements in a form can be put on one 
wrap-around plate before it is placed 
on the press. 

This indicated need for a plate 
similar to an offset plate and it was 
found in the new magnesium plate. 
The magnesium plate, he claimed, can 
be engraved in less time than is re- 
quired for an Aller bi-metal plate and 
it does all that an offset plate is asked 

_to do. His process, he said, is not 
available commercially, but he con- 
cluded, “By combining the best in 
offset with the best in letterpress, our 
letterpress department is once more 
showing a profit.” 

W. J. Frisch, Jr., of the Wright Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., trade platemaking 
firm, contributed to the powderless 
etching symposium an account of 
how his company handles the Dow 
etching process, along with its reg- 
ular work of long standing for offset 
and other work. 

Web Printing 

Friday morning’s symposium on 
web printing was chaired by George 
Harper of MacLean-Hunter Pub. Co., 
Montreal, who explained that the dis- 
cussion had been arranged to help the 
growing number of printers who are 
considering adoption of web-fed ro- 
tary equipment but first want answers 
to many questions. Three speakers 
related how they are using web-fed 
presses in their respective letterpress, 
offset and gravure operations. 

David Safran of Safran Printing 
Co., Detroit, who presented the case 
for web-offset, declared that the web- 
fed press has brought the printing 
industry out of its horse and buggy 
days into the jet age. Judging from 
results as seen in the printed product, 
he added, “You’d never know there 
was any change if you were not told 
of it.” 

Since letterpress printers consider 
“offset” a “bad word,” he prefers to 
call the process “web-fed, heatset 
lithography.” He related his com- 
pany’s trail blazing experiences in 
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shifting to web-fed lithography for 
production of the trade weekly, Auto- 
motive News. Outlining the accrued 
advantages, he said full-color repro- 
duction is now possible at many times 
the speed possible with web-fed heat- 
set letterpress 20 years ago. “We’ve 
taken the letterpress process of two 
decades ago and made it work in 
lithography” he declared. 

Use of roll stock, he went on, has 
reduced paper costs 20 percent below 
that of sheet stock. Fine 133 to 150 
line screen halftones can be used 
which cost less than a 55-line zinc 
engraving. Copy can be enlarged or 
reduced, making possible larger and 
more colorful ads that bring results 
to advertisers at less cost. His com- 
pany favors the grainless Lithengrave 
plate because of its ability to improve 
printing quality. 

William Ward, III, executive of 
Baird-Ward Printing Co., Nashville, 
explained how his firm uses web-fed 
presses for production of periodicals, 
telephone books and other long run 
jobs. The speaker for web-fed roto- 
gravure printing was charles Edson, 
vice president of Kable Printing Co., 
Mount Morris, Ill. 

Russell Parrish, of Meredith Pub. 
Co., Des Moines, who followed, made 
some observations on the utility of 
web-fed printing in general, then con- 
centrated on the need for improve- 
ments in letterpress operations using 
web-fed presses. Speaking as a repre- 
sentative of the letterpress field, he 
declared that “the inroads of offset 
and rotogravure should put us to 
shame.” Progress in those fields, he 
pointed out, has been due to scientific 
research and, he added, “our salva- 
tion as letterpress printers will come 
only through the proper application 
of science to our operations. As yet 
the research we have done has only 
scratched the surface.” 

Questions directed at the panelists 
from the floor indicated much interest 
in the problem of curbing paper 
waste on web-fed presses. It seemed 
to be agreed that the normal ex- 
pected waste is from six to eight per- 
cent of the run but no concrete sug- 
gestions were offered for reducing 
this. 





Thursday afternoon’s “We’ve Got 
Problems” session heard, first, re- 
ports from the R. & E. Council’s five 
standing committees. Alan S. Holli- 
day, of Craftsmen, Inc., Kutztown, 
Pa., as chairman of the committee on 
composition, reported that a study is 
under way into the possibility of con- 
structing a completely automatic com- 
posing machine that would set type 
without human hands. The committee 
working on this has been named the 
“Blue Sky” committee but they’re 
very serious about it, Mr. Holliday 
indicated. 

Others who reported were Dr. Mar- 
vin C. Rogers, printing consultant, 
chairman of the photomechanics and 
platemaking committee; Dr. William 
Walker, West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., chairman of the printing com- 
mittee; C. M. Flint, Charles T. Main, 
Inc., chairman of the engineering and 
materials handling committee; and 
Edd Shipley, Kingsport Press, who 
substituted for E. J. Triebe, chairman 
of the bookbinding and Anishing com- 
mittee. 

C. L. Jewett, of Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg. Co., who monitored this ses- 
sion, declared that the volume of orig- 
inal research work being done by 
these five committees “is truly impres- 
sive and clearly indicates that our 
Council program for technological ad- 
vancement of the printing industry is 
not academic.” 

The question “What is the present 
status of dry offset?” which was 
raised from the floor during this 
“problem” session, was answered by 
Dr. Walker of the printing commit- 
tee. Nearly every new printing proc- 
ess, he observed, eventually finds it’s 
niche and dry offset has settled down 
in the area where it belongs. 

At present, he said, there are rela- 
tively few active installations of dry 
offset, best known of these being at 
the Federal Bureau of Engraving, 
where it is used for printing cigarette 
and other excise tax stamps. In some 
other places where the process has 
been tried, it at first looked good but 
has since run into serious difficulties, 
he advised. Among other problems he 
mentioned close control of roller and 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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TECHNICAL 


These abstracts of important current 
articles, patents, and books are compiled 
as a service of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc. They represent statements 
made by the authors and do not express 
the opinions of the abstractors or of the 
LTF. 


Since some of the abstracts are from ab- 
stract journals, LTF cannot furn.sh photo- 
stats of all of the original articles. lf the 
title is marked with an asterik (*), LTF 
has no further information than that con- 
tained in the abstract itslef. Inquiries about 
these items should be sent direct to the 
source that is named. If you want copies 
of U. S. Patents, write direct to the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Send twenty-five cents for each patent de- 
sided. Make checks or money orders pay- 
able to “Treasurer of the United States.” 
British patents may be obtained for forty- 
five cents from the Patent Office, 25 South- 
ampton Buildings, London, W. C. 2, Eng- 
land, or as is the case with all foreign pat- 
ents, they may be obtained as photoprints 
from the U. S. Patent Office, Washington 
23, D; G. 


If the title of the abstract is not marked 
with an asterisk (*), LTF can supply 
photostats of the original article. NOTE: 
When placing orders for such photostats, 



































bRIEF'S 






































please give the COMPLETE description of 
article wanted—TITLE, AUTHOR, PUBLI- 
CATION, and PAGE NUMBERS. When 
articles appear in LTF’s publication Re- 
search Progress as well as other publica- 


“tions, Research Progress will be sent. The 


Bharge for copies of Research Progress is 
thirty cents each to LTF members and one 
dollar to non-members plus three cents 
postage. The charge for photostats is 
$1.00 per page (check abstract for number 
of pages) plus three cents per page postage. 
Postage charge for orders from places other 
than Canada and the United States or its 
territories and possessions is ten cents per 
page of photostats or ten cents per copy of 
Research Progress. Orders from companies 
or individuals who are not members ef LTF 
cannot be filled until payment is received. 
Orders with payment enclosed receive im- 
mediate attention. 

LTF also has mimeographed lists of (1) 
“Periodicals Abstracted by the Research 
Department” and (2) “Books of Interest to 
Lithographers.” These are available for 
twenty-five cents each in coin or US. 
stamps. All inquiries concerning these lists 
and photostats of original articles (not 
marked with an asterisk) should be ad- 
dressed to: Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, Inc., Research Department, 1800 So. 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, III. 





Photography, Tone and 


Color Control 


Print Timer ContTROLS DENSITY AND 
Contrast. James D. Weir. Electronics, Vol. 
31, No. 7, February 14, 1958, pp. 108-109, 
2 pages. Electronic timer, used to develop 
photographic prints of consistent quality 
makes use of phantastron circuit to arrive 
at the right combination of exposure time 
and color filter necessary to obtain and re- 
peat the desired exposure values. Timer con- 
trols two variables, density and exposure 
time, to faithfully reproduce the tones of 
the original scene. 


*PREPARATION OF A BLACK PRINTER. Bri- 
tish Patent 739,397. Filed in the U: S. Aug. 
27, 1952 and in Great Britain Aug. 26, 1953. 
J.A.C. Yule—Assigned to Eastman Kodak 
Co. Monthly Abstract Bulletin, Vol. 43, No. 
7, July 1957, page 435. A black printer, for 
use in reproducing multicolor originals by 
scanning a light-sensitive layer with a light 
beam, is made by establishing, in three 
electric channels, color signals consisting 
of cyan-, magenta-, and yellow-printer. sig- 
nals derived from the red, green, and blue 


components of the original, and, in a fourth 
channel, an electric signal corresponding to 
the ortholuminous value, i.e., how dark the 
area appears to the human eye, of the orig- 
inal; reducing the latter signal with the 
signals derived from at least the cyan- and 
the magenta-printer signals; and then em- 
ploying for such scanning a light beam 
whose intensity is determined by the re- 
duced signal. 


*IMPROVEMENTs IN BLACK PRINTERS AND 
Evectro-OpticAL MetHops oF MAKING 
Tuem. British Patent 736,864—Filed Sept. 
8, 1952. J.A.C. Yule—Assigned to Eastman 
Kodak Co. Monthly Abstract Bulletin, Vol. 
43, No. 7, July 1957, page 435. A black 
printer, suitable for use in four-color print- 
ing processes, is prepared by electronically 
scanning a colored original to produce elec- 
trical picture signals corresponding to the 
three subtractive colors, which, in turn, 
produce an electrical, black-printer signal 
dependent upon the sum of two values, one 
based on the visual tonal density at each 
picture point of the original, and the other, 
on the density of the least dense of the three 
subtractive colors at that picture point. A 
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light beam of variable intensity, which is 
controlled by the black-printer signal, scans 
a light-sensitive layer in synchronization 
with the scanning of the original; and the 
layer is then processed to a photographic 
black printer. The method can be applied 
to color-corrected, electrical picture signals, 
Corresponds to U.S, 2, 2,748,190. 


Lithography—General 


Tue Future oF Lirnocrapny. P. H. Lyle. 
Lithographer’s Journal 42, No. 9, December 
1957, pp. 15-18, 49 (5 pages). Substantial 
developments in the lithographic process 
have intensified since World War II. The 
Lithographic Technical Foundation’s or- 
ganized research activity has contributed to 
definite controls. Through technological 
progress the over-all costs are generally 
lower, make-ready time is shorter and pro- 
duction is most expedient. In the field of 
commercial printing, work now being done 
by letterpress could be done more efficiently 
by the offset process. There are some dis- 
advantages in lithography but they are in 
the minority and are rapidly being elim- 
inated. 


Graphic Arts—General 
Some AsPECTs OF THE APPLICATION OF 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING TO THE PRINTING 
Inpustry. E. B. Humphries. 1X International 
Congress of Master Printers, Report 9, 1957, 
pp. 6-8 (3 pages). Various aspects of the 
employment of electronic devices are dis- 
cussed from the viewpoint of a practicing 
printer. These uses are discussed under the 
headings of Memory, Scanning, Typesetting, 
Photography, Electronic control of register, 
Bindery, Paper thickness control and Speed 
Control. The conclusion suggested is that 
future developments will lead to more ex- 
tensive use of such devices and to an im- 
provement in both output and quality due 
to a greater degree of control. 


BICHROMATE IN GELATIN RELIEF PRINT- 
ING PLates. Dr. Carl S. Miller. Grafica Sci- 
entifica. Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 29, 
No. 12, December 1957, pp. 134, 136, 2 
pages. The principle of the Collobloc meth- 
od of using a bichromated gelatin for the 
production of a printing plate is discussed. 
A gelatin coated tissue is coated face down 
in a bichromate solution and then squeegeed 
face down on a ferrotype for drying. The 
dried tissue is exposed, face up through a 
halftone and then given an overall exposure 
with the halftone removed. The gelatin 
layer is now transferred to the base from 
which printing is to be done. Evidently, 
the halftone exposure results in spots of 
chromic salts which are of the same concen- 
tration per unit area, on the surface of the 
gelatin. The overall exposure creates a di- 
lute layer of chromic salts of uniform con- 
centration between the dots. On transferring 
the gelatin film to the metal base with 
water, the chromic salts diffuse through the 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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Above: The Wagner D.E.F. Oven for 55 Gallon Drum Body Sheets. 


Ovens that Can Take It! 


Wagner Ovens can take it! They are built to last. Quality work 


has been proven by drum and pail manufacturers, sign com- THE WAGNER LINE 


panies, closure manufacturers, metal decorating jobbers and toy Tie atls) <4 
companies. Sanitary lacquers and delicate shades of color are 
ROTARY-AIR OVENS 
D.E.F. OVENS 
AUTOMATIC STRIPPERS 
ROLLER REVOLVING MACHINES 
: ee LA TOR) R 
Trade — many exclusive features have been enthusiastically re- Seon SORTERS 
SYNCHRONIZING DRIVES 
ceived. Why not find out more about these features by asking VARNISHING MACHINES 
SPOT COATERS 
AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 
to help you with your baking problems. No obligation! AND 
OTHER SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 


Metal Decorating Machinery 


perfectly baked. 


As the ovens are especially designed for the Metal Decorating 


for our catalog, or, better yet, give us a call? We shall be glad 


555 Lincoln Avenue, Secaucus, N. J. - 
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American Can Expands Vernon, 
Cal., Plant With Big Addition 


MERICAN Can Co. recently ex- 

panded its plant in Vernon, Cal., 
adding approximately 290,000 square 
feet of floor area to the plant’s present 
625,000 square feet. The expansion 
program makes the can-manufactur- 
ing plant the largest of its type in the 
West, in terms of floor-area, and one 
of the six largest can factories in the 
world. 

Participants in groundbreaking 
ceremonies several months ago at the 
plantsite were R. C. Stolk, vice presi- 
dent in charge of West Coast opera- 
tions for American Can; Charles E. 
Ducommun, president of the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce, and E. 
Russell Werdin, president of the Ver- 
non Chamber of Commerce. 

The Canco expansion project in 
volved erection of two separate struc- 
tures, one designed to provide addi- 


through the Roy C. Seeley Realty Co. 
Designed in consultation with the 
Canco Engineering Department, the 
warehouse building was built by the 
John A. Alexander Co., general con- 
tractors. 
The steel-coil processing building, 
constructed by the J. H. Pomeroy 
Co., has a total area of 90,000 square 
feet. The coil facility, part of a multi- 
million dollar nationwide program by 
Canco, houses three processing lines 
for inspecting, straightening and cut- 
ting 15,000-pound coils of steel plate 
into rectangular shapes capable of 
being lithographed and _ otherwise 
processed into can-ends and can- 
bodies. 
The coil processing operation, first 
of its kind in the can-manufacturing 
industry in Southern California, rep- 
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resents a metal preparation activity 
which formerly had been handled for 
Canco in the steel mills. The can- 
making firm has announced that it 
will take over the coil-processing 
work in Los Angeles and at other 
points throughout the continental 
United States, as one step toward 
holding the line against spiraling costs 
of containers. 

The new coil-processing building 
in Vernon, located south of the exist- 
ing can-manufacturing plant, is 500 
feet long and 210 feet wide. The one- 
story structure, featured by extra- 
heavy nine-inch double reinforced 
concrete floors, has walls of rein- 
forced concrete construction. ~The 
building is stressed for possible later 
addition of a second story to provide 
expansion room for can-manufactur- 
ing facilities. The coil processing 
building is equipped with a 10-ton 

overhead crane geared to carry in- 

coming coils of steel to the three 


processing lines.* 


American Can Co. expansion in Los Angeles is shown in this aerial sketch. 
New construction includes (1) a 200,000 sq. ft. warehouse structure and 





tional warehouse area, the other to 
house new processing equipment 
which will convert 15,000-pound coils 
of steel into standard can-making 


plate. 

The warehouse structure, with an 
area of 200,000 square feet, is 600 
feet long by 340 feet wide, with con- 
crete exterior walls and long-span 
wood-truss roof construction. The 
giant warehouse, with vertical stor- 
age space of 29 feet is capable of 
sheltering more than 100,000,000 con- 
tainers at one time. It is located on 
the north side of the existing plant, at 
4815 Santa Fe Avenue. 

The warehouse occupies the major 
part of a new plot of 6.79 acres, pur- 
chased by Canco from Safeway Stores 


(2) a 90,000 sq. ft. processing center. 
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Pretty engineer holds unique metal can produced by J. L. Clark Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., which won recognition as one of the outstanding examples of metal 
lithography in the recent Lithographers National Association exhibition. 
(See Metal Decorating Section, May ML.) Clark’s four-color container 
was produced for the Reading Railroad of Philadelphia, which is this year 
observing its 125th anniversary, as a souvenir containing pretzels, a popular 
food in the Pennsylvania area. The decoration depicts the route of a steam 
locomotive, “Old Ironsides,” used by the railroad more than 100 years ago, 
from Philadelphia through the Pennsylvania Dutch country to Reading. This 
is the third award winner in the last four years for Clark. Can was designed 
by Clark’s Liberty Division in Lancaster, Pa. under the direction of the late 


John W. Roberts. 


Wins Safety Awards 

The Central Metal Master Plate 
division, plant 68, of the Continental 
Can Company, has been awarded a 
company plaque for completing 10 
calendar years without incurring a 
disabling injury. 

The plant also received plaques 
from the Can Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute and Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co. for having worked 1,000,000 man 
hours without a disabling injury. The 
plant produces art work, photography 
and offset plates. 
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NMDA To Meet in October 


The annual convention of the 
National Metal Decorators Associa- 
tion, Inc., will be held Oct. 6-8 at the 
Penn Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

Special emphasis will be placed on 
new developments in materials and 
machinery. 

Members of the convention com- 
mittee are Harold W. Lee, Robert L. 
Singley, B. F. Hofferth, James G. 
Smith, Howard Cantwell, James L. 
Burns and William A. Westphal. 








Litho Schools 











Canada—Ryerson Institute of Technology. 
School of Graphic Arts, 50 Gould St., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Chicago—Chicago Lithogroohic Institute, 1611 
W. Adams St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Cincinnati—Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Cleveland—Cleveland Lithographic Institute, 
Inc., 1120 Chester Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Los Angeles—Los Angeles Trade Technical 
Junior College, 1646 S. Clive St., Los An- 
geles 15, Calif. 


Minneapolis—Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
818 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


Nashville—Southern School of Printing, 1514 
South St., Nashville, Tenn. 


New York—New York Trade School. Litho- 
graphic Department, 312 East 67 St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Manhattan School of Printing, 72 Warren 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Oklahoma—Oklahoma A & M Technical School. 
Graphic Arts Dept., Okmulgee, Okla. 


Rochester—Rochester Institute of Technology 
Dept. of Publishing & Printing, 65 Plymouth 
Ave., South Rochester 8, N. Y. 


Philadelphia — Murrell Dobbins Vocational 
School. 22nd and Lehigh, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Pittsburgh—Carnegie Institute of Tech gy. 
School of Printing Management, Pittsburgh. 


San Francisco—City College of San Francisco. 
Ocean and Phelan Aves., Graphic Arts De- 
partment. 


St. Lovis—David Ranken, Jr., School of Me- 
chanical Trades, 4431 Finney St., St. Louis @, 
Mo. 


Vancouver—Clark College. 


West Virginia—W. Va. Institute of Technology. 
Montgomery, W. Va. 





Trade Directory 











Lithographic Tech. Foundation 
Wade E. Griswold, Exec. Dir. 
131 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


National Assn. of Photo-Lithographers 
Walter E. Soderstrom, Exec. V.P. 
317 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Lithographers National Association 
Oscar Whitehouse, Exec. Dir. 
1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


National Assn. of Litho Clubs 
Edward L. Bode, secretary 
504 Marjorie Ave. 

Dayton 4, Ohio. 


Printing Industry of America 
Bernard J. Taymans, Mgr. 
5728 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Internatl. Assn. Ptg. House Craftsmen 
P. E. Oldt, Exec. Sec’y. 
307 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati 2. 
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YOUNG BROTHERS OVENS 


for every MitakD requirement 


= BROTHERS Metal Decorating Ovens, built 
in a variety of types, are known for their excellence 
because Young Brothers engineers have a funda- 
mental understanding of the baking and drying 
problems of the Metal Decorating Industry. Their 
“*know-how"’ is based on 60 years of experience 
building individually designed ovens for all baking 
and drying processes. 


maximum efficiency 








A metal decorating oven is a highly mechanized 
production unit in a specialized field — and it will 
only perform to maximum efficiency if it has been 
built by men thoroughly experienced in every phase 
of oven engineering. 





Through their specialized experience, Young 
Brothers engineers constantly develop new and bet- 
ter methods of handling, heating, and moving air 

. for faster, more efficient production . . . for 
more automatic and accurate controls so vital to the 
synchronized operation of the production lines. New 
light weight rigid, tubular wickets reduce conveyor 
load and help to eliminate sheet marking. Reduces 
necessity for wicket preheating. 





You can be sure of the best when you select a Young 
Brothers Oven because it is the product of the finest 
experience in the industry — that is why it will bring 
added profits out of your production. 


High speed, combination D.E.F. and D.I.F. Metal Decorating Oven 


Investigate the advantages of Young Brothers Ovens 
today — details are available to you without 
obligation. 


YOUNG BROTHERS CoO. 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 





1839 Columbus Road fo 


D.I.F. Metal Decorating Oven with zone control and recuperative cooling 
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LITHO CLUB NEWS 





Describes Club Movement 

A booklet describing the Litho 
Club movement has been developed 
by William Weiss and Stephen Ruben- 





The New Litho Club Booklet 


stein of the Philadelphia Litho Club 
and printed in Mr. Rubenstein’s plant, 
Colorcraft Lithoplate Co. 

Written for the National Associa- 
tion of Litho Clubs, the booklet, en- 
titled, “Meet a Litho Clubber,” was 
printed in two colors by offset. 

The booklet begins by outlining 
the objectives of the Litho Club and 
how it helps members to keep abreast 
of changes and solve problems 
through cooperation. 

Membership requirements, which 
vary from club to club, are briefly 
mentioned and typical meetings and 
activities are described. 

How to start a new club is thor- 
oughly covered within the pages of 
the eight-page booklet, and a list of 
suggestions to help form one is listed. 
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It tells how to contact potential mem- 
bers and stimulate interest among 
area lithographers and outlines the 
help NALC can provide in such en- 
deavors. 


Agency Activities Discussed 


A look at the operation of an ad- 
vertising agency and its relationship 
to the lithographer was the original 
program held by the Philadelphia 
Litho Club on May 26. The speaker 
was Harold Seeburger, production 
manager for Arndt-Preston-Chapin- 
Lamb & Keen, Inc. 

Mr. Seeburger pointed out the im- 
portance of shop supervisors knowing 
more about the agencies, their re- 
quirements, and their need for serv- 
ices which are sometimes unusual. 

The speaker is responsible for the 
management and operation of the 
agency's production department in- 
cluding all material produced for the 
company and its clients. 





Starts Round Table Discussions 

The May meeting of the Detroit 
Litho Club featured what may be- 
come a permanent part of the monthly 


meetings—round table discussions. 

Tables were set aside for those in- 
terested in art work, camera, strip- 
ping, platemaking, presswork and ink, 
with an “expert” presiding at each 
table. Members sat at the table of 
their choice to discuss various prob- 
lems and ate there so that discussions 
were carried on right through the 
meal. 

The system is too new to evaluate 
the response, but if members so in- 
dicate, it will become a permanent 
fixture. 

The club’s annual Spring dance 
took place May 24 at the St. Clair 
Yacht Club. 








SPS eae 


Discusses Counterfeiting 

The Chicago Litho Club at its May 
meeting heard a talk on “Counter- 
feiting” by Sidney J. Franklin of the 
U. S. Treasury’s Chicago district of- 
fice. Mr. Franklin explained the func- 
tions of the Secret Service and sta- 
tutes relating to the printing or photo- 
graphic reproduction of money. 

He cited several case histories about 
lithographers who had fallen afoul of 
the law, including several in Chicago, 
and emphasized that “you don’t have 
a chance.” If any litho firm head al- 
lows his employes to have access to 
the plant after hours, he suggested 
that the employer know what is going 
on there. 

The Treasury department, he said, 
has 
printers and suppliers in its constant 
battle against counterfeiters and he 
appealed for a continuance of that 
support. 

The May meeting closed the Chi- 
cago Club’s educational programs for 
the summer. Meetings will be resumed 
in September and Edward M. Har- 
wood, club president, promised that 
programs for the upcoming year 
will be “bigger and better” than ever. 
He also announced that the annual 
club golf outing will be held Sept. 9 


had material assistance from 








S. A. Lithographer To Visit Club 

The fact that American lithographic 
publications have a wide following 
all over the world was proved re- 
cently when the Cleveland Litho Club 
received a letter from Manfred Rose- 
now, a photolithographer from Bar- 
ranquilla, Colombia, South America. 

Mr. Rosenow wrote that he had 
read of the Cleveland Litho Club’s 
many activicies and planned a visit 
to the area in the near future. He 
expressed hope that he could get 
together with club members to “talk 
litho.” 

In his letter he also outlined the 
development of lithography in his 
country. 
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Halpern Addresses Club 

Bernard R. Halpern, technical rep- 
resentative for the DuPont photo 
products department, was the guest 
speaker at the May 27 meeting of the 
Washington Litho Club. 

Mr. Halpern discussed techniques 
and progress in the preparatory areas 
of stripping, photographic procedures 
and materials, and photo-composition. 
He is the author of three textbooks 
for the Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation on stripping and color. 

This month the club will be the 
guests of the Harrigan and Moreland 
Roller Companies for a tour of the 
Moreland Rubber Co. plant in Willow 
Grove, Pa. 

New members of the club are Mil- 
ton S. Fall and Bernard R. Trice of 
Lewis Roberts, Inc.; Henry J. Laupp 
and Richard R. Patschke of Judd & 
Detweiler, Inc.; Maurice R. Robb, 
Lanman Offset; and Robert W. Par- 
sons, Haynes Lithograph Co. 







Chopin Addresses Club 
Forty members of the Buffalo Litho 
Club met at the 40 & 8 club on May 7, 
to hear William L. Chopin, eastern 
sales manager for the Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., speak on “Paper for Offset.” 
Donald Pinzel, who represented the 
club at the National Association of 
Litho Club’s convention in Washing- 
ton last month, reported on his ex- 
periences in the nation’s capital. 
The club’s next meeting is sched- 


uled for Sept. 





Holds Ink Night 

Three prominent ink companies got 
together on May 28 to present a pro- 
gram on gold, quick set and gloss 
inks for the New York Litho Club 
meeting at the Shelburne Hotel. The 
program also included considerable 
discussion on ink coverage and esti- 
mating. 

Frederick Dankert, Howard Flint 
Ink Co.; Vincent Subenski, Seaboard 


Ink Co.; and William Brunk of 
Sleight Hellmuth Ink Co., conducted 
the program and presided over the 
active question and answer session 
which followed. 


New members inducted into the 
club at the meeting are Edgar L. 


Budden and Antonio F. Vanacoro. 





View 3M Exhibit 


On June 5, members of the Twin 
City Litho Club met at the Calhoun 
Beach Hotel to view the traveling 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co. exhibit, “Print-O-Rama.” 

The exhibit features a contractible 
dampening roller and _ disposable 
sleeve for lithography, a _ positive 
plate, an image developer for nega- 
tive plates and a plate cleaner. 

Paul F. Schmidt, president of the 
Harold M. Pitman Co., was the 
speaker for the May meeting. He 
described the different types of plates 
in use today and how they are made. 


Two Canadian Clubs Unite 

A noteworthy step has been made 
in Canada with the merging of the 
Ontario and Quebec Litho Clubs into 
a single organization with the pur- 
pose of working together for the con- 
tinued advancement and betterment 
of lithography in Canada. 

Called the Canadian Litho Club, 
the newly formed group has as its 
chairman George M. Stockless, Rolph- 
Clark-Stone-Benallack Ltd., Montreal, 
president of the Quebec division. 

Other executives of the club are 
Max H. Lamb, Dyment Ltd., Toronto, 
president of the Ontario division; A. 
Ronald Reid, Consolidated Litho- 
graphing Mfg. Co., Montreal; Theo- 
dore Dyment, Dyment Ltd., Montreal; 
James O'Reilly, R-C-S-B, Ltd.; Vin- 
cent B. Black, Canadian Fine Color 
Co., Ltd., Toronto; Frank Johnson, 
Bridgens Ltd., Toronto; and Kenneth 
S. Duncan, Commercial Papers Ltd., 
Toronto. 


The Ontario and Quebec Litho 
Clubs were founded in 1949 and 1950 
respectively, as a result of a need for 
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Litho Club Secretaries 


ATLANTA: Hulan Hill, 590 Glendale 
Dr., Decatur, Ga. 


BALTIMORE: Harold E. Hackman, 5412 
Leith Rd., Baltimore 12. 


BOSTON: Vincent J. Aliberte, 2010 
Revere Beach Pkway, Everett 49, Mass. 


BUFFALO: Edmond S. Sendker, 978 
Ellicott St., Buffalo 9 


CANTON: Clayton Betz, 531 Grosvenor 
Dr., Massillon, O. 


CHICAGO: James V. Gianpetro, 40 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago 6 


CINCINNATI: Harold Biddle, 3308 Gal- 
braith Rd., Cincinnati 


CLEVELAND: Alvin Martin, 1011 Power 
Ave., Cleveland 14 


COLUMBUS: Edward Carter, 873 Wil- 
liams St., Columbus 8 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY: James W. 


Bellamy, 72 Steuben St., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 


DALLAS: A. G. Copeland, 3116 Com- 


merce St., Dallas 


DAYTON: Loomis Pugh, Route #2 Troy 
Rd., Springfield, O. 


DETROIT: Erhard B. Toensfeldt, 2000 
W. Eight Mile Rd.. Ferndale 20, Mich. 


FORT WORTH: Paul Hansen, 5317 6th 
Ave., Fort Worth 


HOUSTON: Frances Porter, 2301 Huldy 
St., Houston 19 


LOS ANGELES: Al Griffin, 520 Monterey 
Ra., S. Pasadena 


MILWAUKEE: Jack W. Miller, 2572 N. 
21st St., Milwaukee 


NEW YORK: Louis Happ, 11 Darby 
Court, Malverne, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA: Joseph H. Winterburg, 
618 Race St., Philadelphia 6 


PIEDMONT: Mrs. Jo Woody Shaw, 502 
Security Bank Bldg., High Point, N. C. 


ROCHESTER: Edward Potter, 196 Somer- 
shire Drive, Rochester 17 


SHREVEPORT: Roena Bradford, Post 
Office Box 397, Shreveport 


ST. LOUIS: Ray K. Eckles, 7023 Radom, 
St. Louis 16 


TULSA: Mrs. Madeleine K. Hare, 2521 
South Birmingham Place, Tulsa 14 


TWIN CITY: Mr. Clifford Goebel, 138 
Montrose Place, St. Paul 


WASHINGTON: Raymond Geegh, 1915 
33rd St., S.E., Washington 20 


CENTRAL WISCONSIN: George L. 
Camarda, 523 Oak St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Now! 
— Penn|Brite 
Offset 
is brighter | 
whiter -§ 
than ever 
before... 








.... plus better finish and formation and proper moisture 
content, too. Penn/Brite is now better in every way 
... at no increase in price. It’s your “best buy” for value. 
Write for a swatchbook and the name of your nearest 
Penn/Brite distributor today. New York & Pennsylvania Company, 
425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


New York and Penn 


File and Vijser lenufacturers 


Makers of Penn/Brite Offset * Penn/Gloss Plate * Penn/Print Papers: Eggshell © English Finish * EF Litho * Super © Clarion Papers: Duplicator * Mimeograph * Bond © Tablet 
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the executives of lithographic com- 
panies to become better acquainted 
by social and educational activities 
of the group. 

At the time of the amalgamation, 
the Ontario division had 33 members, 
representing 23 lithographic firms; 
and Quebec 17 members representing 
12 firms. 

e 
Foil Talk At Cleveland 

Members of the Cleveland Litho 
Club heard a talk entitled, “Printing 
of Aluminum Foil by Lithography,” 
at the club’s May 23 meeting. 

James Trousdale, Cochran Foil Co., 
conducted the program. 

On June 21, the club will hold its 
annual picnic at Sally West Grove. 
The program will include games for 
the children, races, prizes, a baseball 
game between the suppliers and lithog- 
raphers, free beer, and other refresh- 
ments. 





Visit Paper Mill 

Members of the Young Litho- 
graphers Association were guests of 
the Hamilton Paper Co., Miquon, Pa., 
on May 14, for a tour of the com- 
pany’s paper-making facilities. 


« 
Navigators Elect Officers 

The Navigators club of New York 
met on May 9 at the Cornish Arms 
Hotel to conclude its business for the 
season and elect officers for next year. 
August Schellhammer, Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Co., vice president for 
the current term, was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Jack Russell, Printers 
Bindery. 

Other officers selected were Lawr- 
ence J. Berman, Marquardt & Co., 
vice president; Walter D. Munro, 
New Era Lithograph Co., treasurer; 
and Richard Fernandez, Caxton Press, 
secretary. 

The club voted to publish the com- 
plete proceedings of the Navigraphic 
forum sponsored by the group earlier 
this spring. The book, which is ex- 
pected to be ready next fall, will be 
distributed to all who attended the 
forum. Additional copies will be sold 
to any who desire the transcript of the 
proceedings. 
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Holds Employer’s Night 

The St. Louis Litho Club held an 
“Employer’s Night” on June 5, at the 
Ambassador Kingsway Hotel, with 
Thomas McCabe, Jr., executive direc- 
tor of Printing Industry of Pittsburgh, 
as the principal speaker. 

The club is planning to hold its 
annual boat ride on the Mississippi 
River June 20. Tickets for the event 
are $1.50 a person. 





Visits Photostat Corp. 


Members of the Houston Litho 
Club were guests of the Photostat 
Corp., late in April, for a demonstra- 
tion of the Photostat master plate 
unit and the Whitin Masterlith offset 
press. 


Paschel Discusses Color 

Herbert P. Paschel, graphic arts 
consultant, discussed visual variables 
as related to color reproduction be- 
fore members of the New York Li- 
thographers Guild on May 15, at the 
Hotel Martinique. He accompanied 
his talk with 40 slides demonstrating 
visual variables. 

Mr. Paschel said that before many 
of the current problems existing in 
the field of color reproduction can 
be eliminated or minimized, it is nec- 
essary that both buyer and producer 
have a better understanding of how 
we see color. 

e 


N. Y. Craftsmen Elect Officers 

The New York Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen held its annual elec- 
tion of officers on May 15 in con- 
junction with the final educational 
program before the summer vacation 
period. 

Officers who were reelected are 
Charles J. Felton, president; Louis 
Van Hanswyk, first vice president; 
Mortimer S. Sendor, treasurer; and 
Louis A. Croplis, secretary. Anthony 
C. Ferrara was elected second vice 
president, replacing Peter J. Ber- 
nard, who declined to run for office 
again because of illness. 


The educational portion of the 
meeting was devoted to a talk on 
“The Camera in the Composing 
Room” by Joseph F. Weiler, March- 
banks Press; and a discussion and 
demonstration of the new ATF Type- 
setter conducted by Harry FE. Stod- 
dard, product manager. 


Heads Printing Guild 

Daniel Dore, Batt, Bates & Co., has 
been elected president of the Wash- 
ington Printing Guild. Other officers 
elected at a meeting on May 13 are 
Russell Webster, Baker-Webster Print- 
ing Co., vice president; Kenneth Wil- 
liams, Potomac Electrotype Co., treas- 
urer; and Richard Evans, Judd and 
Detweiler, Inc., secretary. 


Giant Packaging Show Opens 

As ML went to press the 27th Na- 
tional Packaging Exposition opened 
in New York’s Coliseum with hun- 
dreds of exhibits and new packaging 
aids on display to record crowds. 

Among the prominent lithographers 
represented were The United States 
Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincin- 
nati and the Rossotti Lithograph 
Corp. of North Bergen, N. J. 

U. S. Printing displayed a new 
label finish called “U-S Super Glaze,” 
a high reflective, lustrous finish which 
is said to resist scuffing better than 
standard finishes. 

The Rossotti booth featured un- 
usual folding cartons, labels and 
multi-packs for producers of frozen 
foods, macaroni, canned foods and 
others. 

Other exhibitors included the 
Crown Zellerbach Corp.; Oxy-dry 
Sprayer Corp.; Ortmain-McCain Co.; 
General Printing Ink Co. Div. of Sun 
Chemical Corp.; The Champion Paper 
and Fibre Co.; Nashua Corp.; Kleen- 
Stik Products, Inc.; Simco Co.; Sin- 
clair & Valentine Co.; and the Inter- 
national Printing Ink Div. of the 
Interchemical Corp. 


Electrotypers To Meet 

The 61st annual convention of the 
International Association of Electro- 
typers & Stereotypers, Inc., will be 
held Sept. 8-1] at the Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall Hotel in Atlantic City, N. J. 
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READERS: 
Are you taking full advantage 


of your lithographic magazine ? 


HE staff of Modern Lithography has been trying, in several important ways, to 

make the pages of your magazine more valuable to you. Increased in-person 
coverage of litho club and trade association meetings has been one way. Interpretative 
articles on subjects of vital interest to you is another. That’s the reason for our recent 
series on presensitized plates, three-color direct separation, and visits to typical litho 
shops and for our expanded coverage of the litho news in all parts of the United States 
and foreign countries. 


Our climbing circulation figures indicate your appreciation of our efforts. But are 
you taking full advantage of your lithographic magazine? In past months, many of 
you have availed yourself of the services of our two regular columnists, Theodore C. 
Makarius (Press Clinic) and Herbert P. Paschel (Photographic Clinic). The purpose 
of this page is to remind you that if you have a troublesome problem regarding press 
or camera, these specialists are ready to help you solve it. If you are a subscriber to 
ML and have a question, why not jot it down on the coupon below and send it along 
to us? We'll be glad to help you, and the service is free. 
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My Question: 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. C] Mr. Makarius [] Mr. Paschel 


(Press) (Photography) 

















(Only your initials will be used) Company 


(Questions will not be answered by mail, but in an early issue of Modern Lithography) 


I inp os brs Ghee edie op -s5sie ae Re DONS Ae Ow 
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NEWS about 


the TRADE 





Blank Accepts NYEPA Post 
HE New York Employing Printers 
Association has annouriged the 
appointment of Edward Blank to the 
newly created post of director of pro- 





Edward Blank 


duction management and new devel- 
opmenis. Mr. Blank has resigned as 
assistant to the president of Publishers 
Printing-Rogers Kellogg Corp. in 
order to accept the position. 

Mr. Blank, one of the industry’s 
better known production executives, 
will assume the task of keeping 
NYEPA members abreast of tech- 
nological advancements and new 
techniques in both lithography and 
letterpress. He will serve members 
through personal consultations and 
plant visits and will coordinate the 
association’s services to member 
firms in the field of equipment and 
production. 

Donald H. Taylor, association pres- 
ident, said that the new staff position 
is in furtherance of NYEPA’s ob- 
jective of providing the kind of spe- 
cialized, professional services that few 
firms are able to provide for them- 
selves. “We observed Mr. Blank’s fine 
work at Publishers Printing-Rogers 


Kellogg Corp.,” said Mr. Taylor, “and 
were also impressed with his activity 
on behalf of industry-wide educational 
and technical projects.” 

Samuel Field, president of Pub- 
lishers Printing-Rogers Kellogg Corp., 
said that he deeply regretted losing 
Mr. Blank as a “valued associate” 
but felt that the entire industry would 
profit from his work with the associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Blank will assume his new 
duties on June 16. 

. 
LNA Winners in NY 

The first New York showing of the 
282 winners in the 1958 Lithographic 
Awards Competition sponsored by the 
Lithographers National Association 
will take place June 10-13 in Gallery 
A of the Architectural League, 115 
East 40th St., New York. 

The awards exhibit, consisting of 
70 panels of winning specimens, 
posters and point-of-purchase dis- 
plays, appeared in Chicago May 
20-22. 

LNA has mailed 25,000 copies of 
the awards competition catalog, illus- 
trating all of the winners, to a select 
group of printing buyers and lithog- 
raphers. Additional copies will be 
distributed to industry and advertis- 
ing representatives attending the ex- 
hibit showings scheduled during the 
year in principal cities. 

The attractive 86-page catalog was 
designed by the Tanner-Brown Art 
Studios in New York. The four-color 
cover was lithographed by R. R. Hey- 
wood Co., New York: and the two- 
color inside pages by Snyder & Black 
in White Plains, N. Y. 

Copies of the catalog are available 
on request to Herbert W. Morse, 
LNA promotion director, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17. 
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3M Sues Harris 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co. has brought a patent infringement 
suit against Harris-Intertype Corp. of 
Cleveland, O., and its subsidiary 
Lithoplate, Inc., of El Monte, Cal. 

The suit was filed in U. S. district 
court in Chicago. In it 3M charges 
the defendants with infringing its pat- 
ent on presensitized lithographic 
printing plates. 

Harris-Intertype officials say they 
believe the suit is “without sub- 
stance,” and that they plan to contest 
it. 

e 
Elected To Forbes Board 

Everett W. Smith has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Forbes 
Lithograph Mfg. Co., Chelsea, Mass. 

The company also has announced 
the election of Raymond D. Balcom 
to the post of assistant treasurer. 

® 
To Give Commencement Address 

Harry Porter of Harris-Intertype 
Corp. will be the commencement 
speaker at the graduation ceremonies 
of the 1958 class at the Chicago Litho- 
graphic Institute this month. 

During the summer months ll 
classes at the Institute will be sus- 
pended and the opportunity utilized 
for a thorough overhauling of all 
equipment in the school. Most of it is 
new and in fine condition but “we 
want to keep it that way,” said James 
K. Martin, manager of the Chicago 
school. 

a 
Earnings Up For $1958 

Net income of the U. S. Playing 
Card Co., Cincinnati, for this year’s 
first quarter was $605,361, equal to 
$1.57 per share. For the same period 
last year, net earnings were $589,857, 
or $1.53 a share. 
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1958-1959 LNA officers and board of directors who conferred at 
the 53rd annual convention at Phoenix, on May 1. Seated 
(l.tor.) are LNA executive director Oscar Whitehouse; Carl R. 
Schmidt, Schmidt Lithograph Co., honorary director; Carl N. 
Reed, Niagara Lithograph Co., chairman of the board; Lester 
E. Oswald, The E. F. Schmidt Co., president; William E. Zabel, 
Jr., Zabel Brothers Co., Inc., vice president; Maurice Saunders, 
honorary chairman of the board. Directors standing (I. to r.) 
are Thomas Stevenson, Jr., Stevenson Photo Color Separation 
Co.; Ernest E. Jones, Graphic Arts Corp. of Ohio; Edward K. 
Whitmore, Oberly & Newell Lithograph Corp.; Edward E. 





Loebe. The Regensteiner Corp.; John H. Harland, John H. 
Harland Co.; William M. Winship, Brett Lithographing Co.; 
Alfred F. Rossotti, Rossotti Lithograph Corp.; Richard Walters, 
The United States Printing & Lithograph Co.; Ralph J. Wrenn, 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp.; John B. Osborn, Forbes 
Lithograph Mfg. Co.; former director Everett F. Bowden, 
Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co.; Harold A. Merten, The Stro- 
bridge Lithographing Co.; Milton E. Kingsley, The Providence 
Lithograph Co.; Charles H. Waldhauer, The United States 
Playing Card Co.; Curt Teich, Jr., Curt Teich & Co., Inc.; 
Vernon K. Evans, The Veritone Co.; and Robert L. Eger, LNA. 








LNA Panel Looks at Web Offset 


MONG the many interesting and 

informative panels featured at the 
Lithographer’s National Association 
convention in Pheenix last month 
was a discussion on “Web Offset—its 
Present and Future,” under the chair- 
manship of LNA director Vernon K. 
Evans. 

The panel, covered partially by 
ML last month, consisted of Olin 
Freedman, graphic arts consultant; 
Kenneth L. Wallace, Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wisc.; and T. A. 
Dadisman, 
Inc. 


Printing Developments, 


As a keynote to the discussion, 
Mr. Evans noted that “web offset is 
a mere youngster on the printing 
scene, but that web printing is a 
mighty giant, accounting for by far 
the greater volume of printing done 
on paper.” 

“Web offset has problems as does 
sheet-fed offset,” he said, “but the 
biggest mental block for most of us 
is the finishing operations done right 
on the end of the press—our produc- 
tion, estimating and manufacturing 
departments which will resist this big 
step to a complete package at the end 
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of this machine. It’s hard for sheet- 
fed people to accept the tempo of 
this change.” 

Mr. Freedman, who traced the 
advantages of web offset presses, said 
that “with all colors printed on both 
sides once through the press, fitting 
of colors is assured and quality, par- 
ticularly dot structure, can compare 
favorably with the best sheet-fed 
results.” 

He pointed out however that it is 
impossible to start in the web press 
field on a modest scale because of 
the cost of presses and their low 
resale value. 

Mr. Wallace presented the paper 
industry’s views on web offset and 
reported that web presses in use are 
consuming in excess of 50,000 tons 
of coated paper per year—although 
the bulk of the total tonnage is still 
on uncoated stock. 

In speaking of the higher cost of 
web offset paper as compared to 
letterpress, he said that “new ma- 
terials are constantly being evaluated. 
but these, at least for the immediate 
future, do not hold enough promise 
to say with any assurance that price 


and quality standardization is in the 
immediate offing.” 

Mr. Dadisman warned lithogra- 
phers that “setting up your first roll- 
fed press, especially a multicolor 
press, could very easily become a 
catastrophe if plant owners fail to 
make a scientific analysis of the 
company’s preparedness and fitness 
for the move.” 

To help the lithographer analyse 
his own position in contemplating 
such a move he presented the follow- 
ing check list: “Do present customers 
have the kind of work that warrants 
buying roll-fed equipment? ; do they 
have additional work you can get if 
you had roll-fed equipment? ; would 
you be putting too few, or too big, 
eggs in your capacity ‘basket’?; 
would you have to go to new markets 
for the business?; and do you have 
the personnel, auxiliary equipment 
and space to adequately service such 
departures from your established 
operating methods?” 

Before making such a step he urged 
plant owners to seriously reevaluate 
the firm’s sales policies and to note 
the responsibility of “educating” the 
printing buyer instead of selling him. 

“Every printing job possesses its 
own unique specifications that must 
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be diagnosed correctly or bedlam re- 

sults. The permissible latitude for 

error is considerable narrower in 

roll-fed printing than it is in the 

sheet-fed category,” he concluded. 
e 


Named Top Salesman 

Vernon R. Vincent, advertising 
salesman for The Calvert Lithograph- 
ing Co., Detroit, has been publicly 
selected as one of the top 20 sales- 
men in the Detroit area. He is the 
only winner in the graphic arts. 

The contest, which is sponsored by 
the Detroit Sales Executives Club and 
the Detroit Free Press, ended May 5 
with a banquet and the presentation 
of trophies to the winning salesmen. 

Mr. Vincent, who was selected by 
advertising men and purchasing 
agents he comes in contact with, an- 
nually grosses $500,000 to $1,500,000 
a year in sales. He was nominated 
by Edward A. Zdyb, Campbell-Ewald 
Co., because of his “knowledge, pleas- 
ant personality and ability to follow 
through and service his clients after 
the sale has been made.” 


Donates $250,000 To Charity 

John M. Wolff, vice president of 
the Southwestern division of Western 
Printing and Lithographing Co., St. 
Louis, has contributed $250,000 for 
the building of a 64-bed addition to 
the Bethesda - Dilworth Memorial 
Home for Aged Women, St. Louis. 
The new building is to be named in 
honor of Mr. Wolff’s wife and mother. 

Mr. Wolff has long been known in 
graphic arts circles. He is a former 
president of Printing Industry of 
America and is currently active in 
the Education Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry’s national scholarship 
trust fund. 


Announces Expansion Program 

As part of a five-year expansion 
program, the O. B. Johnson Press of 
New York has been negotiating to 
buy a 15-acre site in Whippany, N. J. 

Proposed plans call for the con- 
struction of a plant with 40,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space to be followed by 
two additions of 30,000 sq. ft. each. 
No date has been set for the con- 
struction. 


Drupa Reviews Printing 


ISITERS to Drupa, the Inter- 

national Fair for Print and Paper, 
at Dusseldorf, Germany last month, 
had an opportunity to see a panorama 
of printing that illustrated its develop- 
ment from its earliest beginnings up 
to the present day. 


Printing in the past was reviewed 
with a series of exhibits that included 
ancient presses, old advertisements, 
postcard designs, bibles, antique seals 
and playing cards. 

But, as reports filter back from the 
number of American printers and li- 
thographers who made the pilgrim- 
age, printing as it is today, and will 
be within the next few years, attracted 
the most attention. 


Drupa exhibitors, 688 in all, pro- 
vided a massive exhibition covering 
775,000 sq. ft., which showed the 
latest developments ranging from 
printers utensils and paper goods to 
the largest presses and machines for 
the graphic arts. 


The United States was represented 
by 14 exhibitors. West German firms 
dominated the fair however, with 498 
companies showing their wares. Other 
countries represented were Switzer- 
land with 42 exhibits; France, 38; 
England, 34; Italy, 21; Holland, 19; 
Austria, 8; Sweden, 7; Denmark, 2; 
and Australia, Belgium, Finland, 
Japan and Norway, 1 each. 


Individual exhibits contained a 
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Aerial View of Drupa Grounds, 


comprehensive range of printing and 
composing machines of all types, ma- 
chinery for the paper and board con- 
verting industry, printed products, 
printing inks, paper and board prod- 
ucts, raw materials and all accessories. 
Ways and means of printing syn- 
thetic materials were also demon- 
strated. 


The giant fair attracted visitors 
from all over the world. In addition 
to the United States and Canada, most 
of the South American companies 
were represented, Reservations also 
were received from places such as 
South Africa, Ceylon, India, Pakistan, 
Hong Kong, Turkey, Yugoslavia and 
many others. 


In summing up the purpose of the 
fair for a group of technical and trade 
journal representatives, Hubert H. A. 
Sternberg, president of the Drupa 
committee said, “The present exhibi- 
tion, the third Drupa, is being held 
at a time when mankind is facing a 
new age of scientific development. The 
printing industry throughout the 
world contributes the means of ex- 
pressing the ideas and progress of 
civilization in many ways. The print- 
ing industry, too, must keep abreast 
of new developments. Drupa demon- 
strates the progress already made and 
reveals the way in which latest in- 
ventions and innovations have been 
applied to new machinery, techniques 
and standards to meet the challenge of 
this modern age and the ever increas- 
ing demand for print.” 
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don t wait for t rush-- 


PLAN YOUR 59-CALENDARS 
v5 
NOW. @ and order Falpaco 


Coated Blanks for your calendar trade. 
eAl(Ipp blanks have that extra-smooth, even coating that distinguishes 


superior quality boards from the run-of-the-mill. eAl [JAD and only FAL (IAD gives you 


a choice of three separate coatings: for offset, 








letterpress 27” or screen process ¢ s— each one designed specifically for high-fidelity 


reproduction. Al Apo blanks are well-known, © too, for their perfect, 


even absorption of just the right quantity of ink ~ 4 te permit quick drying 
while still retaining all of the opacity and brilliance Ge of fresh-milled colors. 


2 
Z 
Guys KS 


Another important feature of eAl [JACD blanks, 
| 


due to a special Falulah manufacturing process, is their ability to show little or no 


RHO; 
curl or warp from atmospheric WS ‘changes. Judge the quality of FAL (IADD 


Coated Blanks for yourself — ask your paper merchant for samples now. 














NEW YORK OFFICE—500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. © MILLS; FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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S & B Holds Open House 
Snyder & Black, 415 Knollwood 
Road, White Plains, N. Y., held an 
open house last month to observe the 
completion of its move from 700 
William St. in New York City. 
Housed in a mammoth new build- 
ing with 45,000 sq. ft. of plant space, 
7,000 sq. ft. for paper storage and 
16,000 sq. ft. of office space, the com- 
pany still maintains a sales office in 
the city at the Coliseum building. 
The company specializes in display 
work and is well known for the crea- 
tion of novel merchandising ideas. 
It maintains an art department num- 
bering between 20 and 25 persons. 
Included the equipment 
moved into the new plant were two 
76” two-color, two 69” two-color and 
one 69” one-color Miehle offset 
presses. The move took three months. 
The new plant, which is air-con- 
ditioned, has humidity control in the 
paper storage and press rooms. 


among 


iB 

Purchase Two-Color Presses 

Harris-Seybold Co. has announced 
that the following lithographers have 
recently purchased two-color offset 
presses: Aldine Ptg. Co., Los Angeles; 
Glenn Ptg. Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
The Hennegan Co., Cincinnati; and 
Inland Press, Milwaukee. 


e 
Local 22 Gets Raise 

Lithographers Local 22, Los An- 
geles, has concluded negotiations with 
the owners of some 50 area shops 
after an eight-day strike. 

Under the settlement, skilled work- 
ers get $7.75 a week retroactive to 
Feb. 15 and $5.50 a week next year; 
semi-skilled, $6.25 retroactive and 
$4.50 in 1959; and general workers 
$5 for this year and $4 next year. 


e 

To Hold Forum In Fall 

A litho shop practice forum will be 
held in St. Louis this Fall under the 
sponsorship of the Graphic Arts As- 
sociation. Among the subjects sched- 
uled to be covered are paper and ink 
problems; surface and deep-etch plate- 
making; color measurement and 
masking; bi-metal and pre-sensitized 
plates; and instruments for control 
and standardization. 


(1. r.) Gerald Walsh, Carey Dowd, John Doesbur 


Texas conference of printing management problems. 





g and William Egan at 


Topics Varied at Texas Meeting 


LOOK at production techniques, 

labor problems and “creative” 
selling was offered at the fifth annual 
Texas conference on printing man- 
agement problems in San Antonio 
April 26 and 27. 

A panel discussion on “Produc- 
tion Techniques for Greater Profits,” 
pointed out that many things are 
often overlooked in the planning of 
production on any given job. Princi- 
pal speaker was Stephen Bresk, The 
Rein Co., Houston. Panel members 
were James G. Lowdon, Exline- 
Lowdon Co., Dallas; W. B. Anderson, 
The Steck Co., Austin; Virgil Teter, 
Clemens Printing Co., Inc., San An- 
tonio; D. Gordon Wiley, Stafford- 
Lowdon Co., Fort Worth; and E. L. 
Miller, Miller Printing Co., Amarillo. 

“Managing Manpower for Greater 
Profits” was discussed by John Does- 
burg and Gerald A. Walsh from the 
standpoint of the non-union and union 
shop, respectively. Both men are with 
Printing Industry of America. 

Following these talks the confer- 
ence was divided into two sections, 
union and non-union, for additional 
discussion on the labor outlook for 
the future months and other problems 
confronting the plant operator. 

Mendal Segal, Stein Printing Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., offered three basic solu- 
tions to the problem of price cutting. 
In his talk, “Selling for Greater 
Profits,” he said that stabilized prices, 
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better equipment and “creative” sell- 
ing would solve the problem. 

Mr. Segal’s topic also was covered 
by a panel consisting of George Tay- 
lor, Haughton Brothers, Dallas; Rob- 
ert W. Welz, Carmax Corp., Houston; 
Michael Dodic, National Printing & 
Stationery, San Antonio; S. F. Hig- 
gins, Higgins Printing Co., Fort 
Worth; and Gus A. Becker, Becker 


Printing Co., Beaumont. 
‘ 


NYEPA Holds Annual Dinner 

The New York Employing Printers 
Association held its annual dinner 
meeting on May 26, at the Hotel Com- 
modore. Guest speaker for the event 
was Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, director 
of special studies for the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund. 

Dr. Kissinger discussed and 
answered questions on the subjects of 
guided missiles, nuclear weapons and 
their effect on national defense and 
foreign policy. 

. 


Completes Expansion Program 
Beck Offset Plate Co., 816 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, has completed an 
expansion and remodeling program. 
An entire floor has been added to 
provide more comfortable working 
conditions for employes and to per- 
mit a more efficient plant layout. The 
stripping department has been en- 
larged to three times its former size. 
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big reasons 
for switching 
to CRONAR* 


REG. U. s. pat. OFF. 


1 *Cronar” Ortho A Litho Film holds size. 

Exceptional stability is assured under both 
temperature and humidity changes. No more 
registration problems on either black-and-white 
or color jobs. 


“Cronar” Ortho A Litho Film resists kinking. 

If inadvertently handled so as to produce 
kinks, “Cronar” will not form those hazy areas 
that show up as defects in the printing plate. 


“Cronar’ Ortho A Litho Film is thin— 

004”. Ordering and storage problems are 
simplified because “Cronar” can readily be used 
for both standard aud thin base applications. 


4 “Cronar” Ortho A Litho Film dries fast— 
twice as fast as acetate. This is a tremendous 


aid in rush jobs, gives you greater production in 
less time. 


5 “Cronar” Ortho A Litho Film lies flat, even 


under rapid drying conditions. 


“Cronar” Ortho A Litho Film does not dis- 
6 color or become brittle with age, as acetate 
and other films often do. “‘Cronar” negatives can 
be used again and again without cracking or 
warping. 


7 “Cronar’” Ortho A Litho Film Is Now THE 
SAME PRICE AS ORDINARY ACETATE FILM. 


You'll be glad you switched to “Cronar,”’ especially 
at these cempetitive prices. Ask your Du Pont 
Technical Representative for a demonstration, or 
write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Photo Products Department, Wilmington 98, Dela- 
ware. In Canada: Du Pont Company of Canada 
(1956) Limited, Toronto. 


* Du Pont’s trademark for its polyester graphic arts films. 


This advertisement was prepared exclusively by Phototypography 


Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 
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Asian Printers Attend RIT 

Representatives of the Korean and 
Indonesian governments are currently 
taking graphic arts courses at the 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
under the International Cooperation 
Administration. 

Both men, who are with their re- 
spective government’s printing of- 
fices, are here to learn about recent 
advances in the graphic arts so that 
they can improve printing methods 
in their homelands. 

Chang Soo Choi of Seoul, Korea 
who is the manager of the Korean 
government’s text book printing plant, 
is also engaged in a special training 
course concentrated on technical sub- 
jects in and related to the graphic 
arts. One of his ambitions is to carry 
modern American educational meth- 
ods to Korea and set up a program 
to train future Korean printers. 

Mohamad Sani, Djakarta, Indo- 
nesia, who is an administrative super- 
visor in his government’s printing 
office, plans to attend RIT for one 
semester and then study operations 
at a typical commercial printing plant 


in New York. 
6 


12 Reports At LTF Annual Mtg. 

HE Lithographic Technical 

Foundation’s research committee 
held its regular annual meeting on 
April 23 and 24, at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago. The meeting was 
attended by some 100 technical men 
in the lithographic industry from all 
parts of the country. 

U. G. Colson, chairman of the 
LTF research committee presided at 
the meeting which was conducted by 
Michael H. Bruno, research manager, 
and his staff. 

Except for one closed session which 
dealt with possible new projects and 
priority adjustments on current proj- 
ects, the meeting centered on 12 illus- 
trated reports on the progress of 
each of the Foundation’s active re- 
search projects. 

Charles Gramlich, supervisor, 
metals and surface chemistry division, 
presented a report which showed that 
preliminary research on PVMMA as a 
substitute for gum arabic in deep- 
etch coatings has shown good possi- 





Mohamad Sani of Indonesia and Chang Soo Choi of Korea, who are taking 
special printing courses at RIT, study conversion processes in the graphic 
arts department relief plate laboratory. Both men represent their govern- 
ment’s printing offices. 


bilities. Tests have shown, he said, 
that plates made with this copolymer 
surface plate coating solution have 
excellent background desensitization 
without etching or gumming. 

They images of superior 
quality, he reported, and have a good 
storage life of three weeks or better. 
However, he pointed out, they have 


print 


very low light sensitivity and are 
susceptible to rapid blinding on the 
press. 

George W. Jorgensen, supervisor 
of the physics and quality division, 
reported on LTF’s first quality con- 
trol survey. He said that the follow- 
ing conclusions were made from the 
survey: 


1. Most plants rely on the 
foreman to maintain quality standards 
though many now have separate qual- 
ity control departments; 2. The press- 
room appears to be the main con- 
cern for quality control; 3. Many 
plants are planning to add either a 
quality control department or quality 
control personnel to each production 
department; 4. Most members ex- 
pressed an interest in a cooperative 
quality control 
with LTF. 

A report on color reproduction 
studies was presented by Frank M. 
Preucil, supervisor of the Founda- 


research program 


tion’s photographic division. He sum- 
marized LTF’s color reproduction 
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studies in 1957 which included prac- 
tical tests of the balance of specially 
formualted process inks. 

Results of the tests indicated, he 
said, that single stage masking can 
give complete correction of primary 
and secondary color ink errors when 
these inks have been balanced to the 
filters and the color temperatures of 
the lights used. 

The other reports were on alumi- 
num deep-etch plate studies; ink 
absorption and effects of plasticizers 
on rubber used for lithographic 
blankets; print quality in lithography; 
multicolor press problems, especially 
in the area of trapping and dot 
spread; hygrometer studies; the gloss 
of offset inks and its relationship to 
the gloss and absorptivity of paper; 
tinting and ink emulsification; and 
inkometer studies. 

Other members of the LTF staff 
who participated in the program 
were Charles Borchers, William Lyon 
and Everett Bernstein. 

J 
3M Elects 3 New VP's 

Maynard H. Patterson, Robert W. 
Mueller and Lyle H. Fisher were 
elected vice presidents of the Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Co., at 
a meeting of the board of directors 
on May 14. The board also elected 
Harold F. Larson assistant treasurer. 
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Important, yes! But much 
more important to the neatness 
of your correspondence is 
the paper on which the error 
must be erased. Rising 
double-sizes each sheet of 
Rising Bond, so errors can be 
rubbed off without detection, 
make writing smoother, printing 
more beautiful on the 
letterheads that compliment 
your good taste in paper. 
There is no equal substitute 
for the crispness, opacity, 
durability and printability 
of a fine cotton fiber bond 
paper. And, sheet after 
sheet, Rising Bond is 
“Fine Bond Paper at Its Best”. 





e e RISING PARCHMENT [100% CF* BOND] « RISING BOND AND OPAQUE BOND (25% CF] © LINE MARQUE (25% CF WRITING) 
Ri Si in NO. 1 INDEX [100% CF]* HILLSDALE WEDDING & BRISTOL [25% CF] «PLATINUM PAPER & BRISTOL (25% CF]e WINSTED WEDDING 
& BRISTOL * WINSTED GLO-BRITE VELLUM, BRISTOL, TEXT & COVER ¢ AND TECHNICAL PAPERS. *COTTON FIBER 


RISING PAPER COMPANY, HOUSATONIC, MASSACHUSETTS 
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B & B Earnings Up 


Stockholders of Brown & Bigelow, 
St. Paul, were told at their annual 
meeting last month that the company 





Van Keuren Day 


has managed to show a seven percent 
increase in earnings despite lower 
total shipments. 

Charles A. Ward, in reporting the 
facts to the stockholders, said that 
new earnings for the first juarter of 
this year were $643,000 or 51 cents 
a share compared to 44 cents a share 
for the same period in 1957. 

Mr. Ward was unanimously re- 
elected president and general sales 
manager. F. O. Van Keuren was 
elected vice president of sales admin- 
istration and E. C. Day vice president 
in charge of labor relations. 

Mr. Van Keuren, who has been with 
B & B since 1918, has held various 
sales posts with the firm and was 
formerly a vice president of Western 
Lithograph Co., Los Angeles, a Brown 
& Bigelow subsidiary. 

Mr. Day joined the company 23 
years ago and since 1938 has been 
in the labor relations division, which 
he has headed for the past several 
years. 

He is in charge of union negotia- 
tions and has helped develop the com- 
pany’s safety, medical and foremen’s 
training program. 

Company directors voted a regular 
dividend of 25 cents a share for the 
42nd consecutive time. 


Another Switch To Offset 

The Miami Valley Dairyman, house 
organ of the Miami Valley Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, Dayton, O., has 
switched to offset after a sample sur- 
vey of its readers overwhelmingly 
approved. 

Before making the change, Doris 
Copenhefer, the editor, had a trial 
issue printed by offset and distributed 


to 60 readers. She then asked them 
three questions: Is it easier to read? 
Are the pictures clear? Do you prefer 
the new look? 

Only one out of the 60 said “no” 
to the questions, while 55 gave a 
definite “yes” and four were unsure. 

The fact that printing by offset was 
about 20 percent cheaper than letter- 
press was “too much for an editor on 
a budget to overlook,” Miss Copen- 
hefer said. She also commented that 
color can be used and this has 
strengthened the appreciation her 
readers have for offset. One farmer 
reader commented that “it’s much less 
stodgy appearing than formerly.” 

* 


GA Educators Meet 


Personnel and training directors 
from 30 graphic arts industry plants 
met recently at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology to discuss and plan pro- 
grams for the education and training 
of apprentices in their plants and the 
industry. 

Two of the important conclusions 
reached at the meeting were appren- 
ticeship training in the industry is 
probably more of a fiction than a 
fact in terms of organized programs, 
and the industry’s future manpower 
must have a broader education in the 
physical and social sciences. 

The program was conducted by 
Leslie Shomo, National Publishing 
Co., Washington, D. C., vice presi- 
dent of the Education Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry. 

* 
Attempts To Ban Billboards 

Plans are being readied in Chicago 
for a campaign to banish certain types 
of billboards from that city’s show 
street, Michigan Ave., and along 
State Street in the downtown retail 
shopping district. Directing the drive 
is a businessmen’s group, the Greater 
North Michigan Ave. Association, 
which has announced that it intends 
to push for elimination of all bill- 
boards in the specified area after a 5- 
year amortization period. In a recent 
clash at a city council meeting, a rep- 
resentative of General Outdoor Adver- 
tising told the spokesman for the 
businessmen’s association, “We will 
fight you tooth and nail.” 
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R. Hoe Wins APRA Award 


R. Hoe & Co., has received a cer- 
tificate of achievement from the 
American Public Relations Associa- 
tion for “an outstanding program in 
public relations during 1957.” The 
award was presented to Joseph L. 
Auer, president of the company, at a 
dinner during the association’s an- 
nual convention in New York last 
month. 

The presentation to Hoe is the first 
time in the 14-year history of the 
awards that a manufacturer of graphic 
arts equipment has been honored by 
the association. Hoe was chosen as 
a result of its activities in promoting 
newspapers as an advertising medium, 
and specifically for making its ROP 
Color Fashion Show and its motion 
picture, “Color Sells Everything,’ 
available to newspapers as advertis- 


? 


ing promotion tools. 


New Press For Cuneo 

Wisconsin Cuneo Press, Inc., Mil- 
maukee, Wis., an affiliate of the Cuneo 
Press, Chicago, recently completed in- 
stallation of a newly purchased Harris 
No. 107, 2-color offset press. Accord- 
ing to the company’s house organ, 
Cuneo Topics, this is one of the first 
ten of this particular model to be 
erected in a U. S. plant. As described 
in the article, it takes a 2534 x 3814” 
sheet, is equipped with Baldwin ink 
fountain agitators and water fountain 
leveler. It has the new underfed roll 
mechanism and will deliver between 
4,000 and 7,000 printed sheets per 
hour. 


Installs Giant Enlarger 

A giant-size enlarger, said to be 
the first unit of its kind built, has 
been installed by the Color Corp. of 
America, New York. The company 
reports that it is being used to pro- 
duce “the world’s largest color prints 
and color transparencies for adver- 
tising and exhibit purposes.” 

Built by the Caesar Manufacturing 
Co., the machine, with an exposure 
time of less than two minutes, can 
produce enlargements of 3-1/3 x 20’ 
from a small section of an 8x 10” 
color negative or transparency. 
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Sharper Reproductions 


For all photo-mechanical reproduction processes 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 


GRAFARC CHALLENGER 75 and 
110 AMPERE HIGH INTENSITY 
CAMERA ARC LAMP 


Permits accurate exposures of as short as 5 
seconds. Accurate density control regardless of 
line voltage variations. Constant color temper- 
tures. When lamp is energized the dual function 
motor instantly advances the carbons, strikes the 
arc, establishes correct gap length, and feeds the 
carbons so as to maintain the proper gap. 


GRAFARC 140 AMPERE HIGH INTENSITY 
ARC PRINTING LAMP For Use With PRINT- 
ING FRAMES 40” x 50” AND LARGER 


Sa 
j 
























Twice as powerful as the average printing lamp, this lamp 
cuts exposure time in half. Uniform light coverage is provided, 
illumination variables entirely eliminated. Models for Mono- 
type Huebner MH photo composing machines assure precise 
control of intensity for accurate repeats. 


TRI-POWER THREE PHASE HIGH INTENSITY 
ARC PRINTING LAMP For Use With PRINTING 
FRAMES 50” x 70” AND LARGER 


Burns a trim of three carbons to produce a single light source three times 
as powerful as the 140 ampere Grafarc. Dual function motor automati- 
cally compensates for any variables in the carbon burning rate. Permits 
accurate compensation for line voltage changes. Blower exhausts gases. 


GRAFARC 95 AMPERE HIGH INTENSITY 
ARC PRINTING LAMP For Use With PRINT- 
ING FRAMES UNDER 40” x 50” 


As with the 140 ampere printing lamp, overhead models are 
available for use with horizontal printing frames. They burn 
in normal position, thus avoiding smoking of the reflector and 
preventing ash from depositing on surfaces in the light path. 


See your dealer or send for literature. 


17 CITY PARK AVENUE | 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO | _— 
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New Chairman Fer NW Paper 
At the annual meeting of the board 

of directors of the Northwest Paper 

Co., Cloquet, Minn., on May 7, John 


a 





John M. Musser 


M. Musser of St. Paul was elected 
chairman of the board. Frederick K. 
Weyerhaeuser, chairman since 1936, 
was relieved of the post at his own 
request, but will continue as a mem- 
ber of the board. 

Mr. Musser has been a director of 
the company and a member of the 
executive committee since 1936. He is 
also chairman of the board of Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., St. Paul. 

All company officers were re- 
elected. They are Mr. Kendall, presi- 
dent; Mace V. Harris, Bernard W. 
McEachern and Roy I. Nilson, vice 
presidents; Albin R. Boquist, Treas- 
urer; Lloyd N. Benson, secretary; 
Clarence W. Jensen, assistant treas- 
urer; and William M. MacConnachie, 
Jr., assistant secretary. 


Holds Sales Seminar 

Charles LaBlanc, director of special 
services for the Research Institute of 
America, held a sales training semi- 
nar May 26-28 for the printing indus- 
try in St. Louis. Sponsored by the 
St. Louis Graphic Arts Association, 
the seminar included 13 different 
topics. 

« 


Guide Printer Marks 10th Year 
The Springdale division of Ameri- 
can Aviation Publications, Inc., is 
celebrating its 10th anniversary this 
year. The company, headed by Jay 
Schuler, publishes a 500-page airlines 


guide which is a compendium of 
schedules, fares and other information 
on 34 commercial airlines. 

The firm is presently awaiting the 
arrival of a large web-offset press 
which will speed the printing of the 
guide, published twice a month. 

Electronic brains designed and 
manufactured by International Busi- 
ness Machine are used to keep abreast 
of the hundreds of schedule changes. 


Poster Annual Distributed 

The 1957 Poster Annual, contain- 
ing selected designs in the poster and 
painted display medium, was dis- 
tributed late last month by Outdoor 
Advertising, Inc. 

The Annual features the three 
Grand Award Medal winners at this 
year’s annual competition of outdoor 
advertising art sponsored by the Art 
Directors Club of Chicago. Also in- 
cluded are the first, second and third 
prize winners in 17 classifications, 
included the painted display medium. 

In addition the book contains a 
number of honorable mention de- 
making a total of 163 poster 
and painted display illustrations. 


signs, 


° 
Di-Noc Acquires Cramer 

Di-Noc Chemical Arts, Inc., Cleve- 
land, has announced the purchase of 
the G. Cramer Dry Plate Co., St. 
Louis, producer of glass plates and 
films for the graphic arts. 

The Cramer company will continue 
to operate as a separate entity under 
the name of Cramer Dry Plate & Film 
Co., a subsidiary of Di-Noc Chemical 
Arts, Inc. The Cramer marketing or- 
ganization remains virtually un- 
changed, with the home office in St. 
Louis and branches in New York and 
Chicago. In addition, Di-Noc products 
will be handled through Cramer sales 
outlets on a dealer basis. 

* 


New Post For Haffner 

Charles C. Haffner, Jr., chairman 
of the board and chief executive of- 
ficer, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 
Chicago, has been elected to the board 
of directors of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Haffner will represent 
the Chamber’s construction and civic 
development division. 
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New Rutherford Vice President 
Michael Annick has been appointed 

vice president of the Rutherford Ma- 

chinery Co. division of the Sun 





Michael Annick 


Chemical Corp., Rutherford, N. J. The 
announcement was made by J. S. 
Thome, Sun vice president. 

Mr. Annick, who joined the com- 
pany in 1938, rose through the sales 
organization and was general man- 
ager of Rutherford at the time of his 
promotion. 

Sun also announced the appoint- 
ment of Jackson D. Stafford to gen- 
eral manager of the Pacific Coast di- 
vision of General Printing Ink; and 
Arthur E. Loveland to vice president 
of General Printing Ink Corp. of Can- 
ada, Ltd. 

* 
Named Recorder V.P. 

Myron Wacholder has been named 
a vice president of the Recorder 
Printing & Publishing Co., San Fran- 
cisco. He will continue as general 
sales manager. He has been with 
Recorder and companies it absorbed 
since 1935. 

e 
New Name for Dulfer 

A new name, E. J. Cardinal Litho- 
graph Co., has been taken by the 
Alex Dulfer Lithographing Co. of 
San Francisco, which was purchased 
from the Dulfer family by E. J. Car- 
dinal and associates two years ago. 

* 
New Litho Firm 

Wray & Co. is the name of a new 
San Francisco lithographic firm estab- 
lished at 676 Montgomery St. by W. 
J. Wray. It will stress high quality 
small offset press work. 
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Named Offset Supervisor 


Warren W. Woolcott has been named off- 
set pressroom supervisor at the Keller- 
Crescent Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind. He suc- 
ceeds Oscar Diehl 
who retired April 4, 
after 22 years with 
the 72-year old com- 
pany. Prior to this 
appointment he was 
offset supervisor for 
Southern Lithograph- 
ing, Orlando, Fila. 
Mr. Woolcott began _ 

his career in lithography at the age of 16 
with R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. He was 
with that company 17 years, and left it in 
1954 as a four-color pressman. 





e 

200 Printing Executives Meet 

ORE than 200 printing execu- 

tives gathered at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology School of 
Printing Management in Pittsburgh 
late in April, for a series of seminars 
and management conferences. The 
seminars included talks by graphic 
arts experts, questions and answers, 
panel discussions and films. 

Speakers included Robert O. Fer- 
guson of H. B. Maynard and Co., 
Pittsburgh; Harry L. Waddell, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New York; 
R. E. Fisher, Printing Developments, 
Inc.; Mendal Segal, Stein Printing 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; C. Wilson Randle 
of Booz, Allen & Hamilton, Chicago; 
J. W. Rockefeller, Jr.; of the company 
bearing his name; and Stanley T. 
Kaye, Herbick and Held Printing Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Fisher, in a talk on “Recent 
Developments in the Graphic Arts,” 
said that the time has come when at 
every level in the graphic arts we 
must delegate to the past the “horse 
and buggy approach” in printing 
technology and production. 

He pointed out that more and more 
money and effort are being spent by 
more capable people to develop im- 
proved tools and methods for the pro- 
duction of better and high speed print- 
ing. He predicted however, that this 
new equipment would be more expen- 
sive than present equipment, possibly 
three to six times more expensive. 

As examples, he described several 
recent developments including photo- 
typesetters, electronic color scanners, 
and bi-metal plates. 

Mr. Rockefeller, in a talk on “A 
New Approach To Printing,” cited 
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the printing industry for the rapid 
strides it has made within the past 
few years. He said, “an industry 
which for decades remained virtually 
static has suddenly become one of the 
most dynamic in America offering a 
stirring challange to the best brains 
of our generation.” 

td 
PXA Lamp Demonstrated 

A new lamp, called the PXA, was 
introduced to the lithographic indus- 
try at a special showing in the Bel- 
mont Plaza Hotel, New York, May 27. 

The lamp was developed by Gen- 
eral Electric’s Photo Lamp depart- 
ment and the American Speedlight 
Corp. It combines GE’s new pulsed 
xenon arc lamp and the Ascorlux 
lighting equipment. 

It is intended as a new light source 
which promises substantial savings in 
power and provides advantages in low 
maintenance costs, absence of heat, a 
completely stabilized light output and 
instant starting. 

The new product is the result of 
10 years research effort to apply elec- 
tronic flash to graphic arts applica- 
tions. It is stated that it will enable 
results not possible with previous 
strobe lights. 

The PXA lamp is a tubular quartz 
lamp less than 14” in diameter, in 
lengths ranging from 3 to 36”. Watt- 
age ranges from 300 to 3000 watts. 

It can be used to illuminate the 
copyboard and for transillumination. 
(See Photo Clinic next month for a 
complete technical discussion.) 

= 
James Rudisill Dies 

James Rudisill, president of Rudi- 

sill & Co., Lancaster, Pa., died late in 





May. A well known figure in the litho- 
graphic industry, he was a former 
president of Printing Industry of 
America. 


Ault Award To Deeney 
James J. Deeney, co-founder of 


Bensing Bros. & Deeney, a subsidiary 
of the Sun Chemical Corp., has been 
awarded the 1958 Ault award for his 
contributions to flexographic print- 
ing. 

The presentation was made by Dr. 
J. C. Warner, president of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, during the 
44th annual meeting of the National 
Association of Printing Ink Makers, 
May 19-21, at Bedford Springs, Pa. 

Mr. Deeney was specifically cited 
for originating the first commercially 
acceptable pigmented ink for the flex- 
ographic process. He is the fifth per- 
son to receive the award, donated by 
Bromwell Ault, vice president of In- 
terchemical Corp., for outstanding 
achievements in the printing ink field. 

S 
Robertson Expands 

Robertson Photo-Mechanix, Inc., is 
constructing an addition to its Chi- 
cago plant at 7440 W. Lawrence Ave. 
The new structure will be a one-story 
building of brick and glass with 
about 60,000 sq. ft. of space. Cost 
will be between $150,000 and $200,- 
000, according to Leonard S. Flor- 
sheim, Jr., president. 

& 

“STREAMLINING YOUR PLANT Lay- 
ouT” was the subject of the May 14 
meeting of the Cleveland Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. Chris- 
topher Foss, American Type Found- 
ers, was the principal speaker. 
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Month-by-month index figures on sales of the commercial printing 
and lithographic industry in the New York metropolitan area, using 
monthly sales for the two years 1955-1956 as the base. As noted by 
the New York Employing Printers Association, the figure for April 
*58 indicates a seven percent drop from the same month last year. 








1957 1958 
105.78 104.85. 

98.85 92.89 
122.81 111.99 
120.79 112.34 
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There are two sides 


to label paper performance. . . 


M-J Printability ana 
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The Spot-Breasted Oriole, brilliant 
newcomer to the Miami area, for- 
merly seen only in Central America. 





Send for free 9” x 12” reprint suitable for framing. 
. .. the sign of the most complete label line 


LUDLOW PAPERS, INC. 


FINE PAPERS Fine Papers Division 
Brookfield, Massachusetts 














Printed by offset on M-J 518 YELLOW, one of more than 100 fine papers in the M-J Label Paper Line, with Graphic-Color inks. 














<«««M-J Stickability 


M-J 518 Yellow gives you 


perfect gummings for perfect performance — 

















these other famous M-J label surfaces 

UNCOATED WHITES COLORED MEDIUMS 

COATED WHITES COLORED PLATEDS 
SPECIALTY PAPERS 























Water Soluble Adhesives 


Just wet and set on the surface desired. Dextrine, 
animal and specialty glues for adhesion to china, glass, 
paper, leather, rubber, porcelain, wood, fabric, masonite, 
plastic, and other surfaces. 


Heat Seal Adhesives 


ON! .. .. in an instant — sticks forever. Your 
“old faithful” for the moisture-proof surfaces of to- 
day’s modern packaging — cellophane, saran, paper 
board, glassine, most textiles and fabrics. 


Dry-Stik Adhesives 


No moistening — just peel off the protective back- 
ing. Sticks to most clean, dry, hard, smooth surfaces — 
glass, porcelain, baked enamel, wood, chrome, stainless 
steel, aluminum, most plastics. 


Only M-J gives you perfect performance 
on both sides of the label 


ASK YOUR M-J PAPER MERCHANT FOR 


this wide selection of M-J gummings 


WATER SOLUBLE—AIll the standard Dextrine and Animal 


glues, plus Peelable, Tropical and other specialty gummings. 


HEAT SEAL DRY STIK 


... the sign of the most complete label line 


LUDLOW PAPERS, INC. 


Fine Papers Division 
FINE PAPERS Brookfield, Massachusetts 








LATEX 


Breath-taking fidelity with four colors on \ef@) paper 


COATED 


Coated paper using Dow Latex offers improved dimensional 


stability, better ink hold-out and reduced water sensitivity. 
These features mean sharper printing and fracture-free fold- 
ing which assures customers of highest quality coated stock 


at reasonable cost. 
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Authentic Civil War mementos courtesy the Henry Ford Museum 






























LATEX 


No. 6 of a series. lefe) 


COATED 





The pre-Civil War period was one of flamboyant and decorative ele- 
gance as is indicated by the illustration. Notice how the delicate tones 
and colors faithfully reproduce on coated paper using Dow Latex. In 
this instance, 80-lb. off-machine coated, gloss offset paper was used. 
A careful examination will show why only Dow Latex provides such an 
excellent printing surface. 





For fine quality reproduction, specify latex coated papers 


A coated paper using Dow Latex offers dramatic improvements to the 
printing surface of all grades of papers. It assures a clean, uniform sheet which 
is highly compatible to both offset and letterpress inks. 


Printers prefer coated paper with Dow Latex because they know it has the 
qualities which will assure sharp, clear reproduction every time. And, 
paper manufacturers and converters find Dow Latex reduces 

production costs without sacrificing quality. 


Major paper manufacturers are now offering a wide range of quality coated 
papers made with Dow Latex. They use it for machine and 

off-machine coating for both dull and gloss grades. For more detailed information 
on coated paper using Dow Latex, check your paper supplier or write 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, Coatings Sales Dept. 2158. 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 








Lecatt color reproduce better on Vtanwell Offer: 7 


Howard Paper Mills, Inc. / MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION / Franklin, Ohio 


We'd be pleased to send you samples of our eight finishes and two tints 


Printed on Maxwell Offset — Basis 80—Maxtone finish COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY ANTON BRUEHL 














COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY ANTON BRUEHL 


Are you shaving too closely on letterheads ? 


A GOOD LETTERHEAD PAPER and its envelope cost just 
about a half-cent more than a poor letterhead and 
envelope. 

Saving that half-cent loses all the extra values you 
get in Howarp Bonp. Its immaculate whiteness. Its 
crisp feel. Its business-like crackle. Its ability to bring 
to your letters a marked improvement in appearance 
and in the respect with which they are received. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. ° 


Don’t cheapen the image your letterhead creates. 
What you pay for Howarp Bonp is money mighty 
well invested. 

Your paper merchant or favorite printer will show 
you samples of Howarp Bonp in whitest white and 
in attractive colors, too. 

1 1 1 
Printers! This message appears in advertising magazines read by your customers. 


HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


Howard , bond 


“The Nation’s 
Companion Lines: Howard Ledger * Howard Mimeograph 


Printed on Maxwell Offset 


D 


Business Paper’’ 


Howard Duplicator * Howard Posting Ledger 


Basis 80—Maxtone finish 











Web Section Plans Tours. Panels 


HE 1958 annual meeting of the 

Web Offset Section of Printing In- 
dustry of America June 5 and 6, will 
feature several panel discussions and 
tours of the Rand McNally & Co. and 
Western Printing & Lithographing 
company plants. 

Members of the section and their 
guests, meeting at Chicago’s Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, will attend a panel 
discussion on “Web Offset Sales and 
Related Problems” the first morning. 

Donald R. French, Danner Press 
of Canton, Inc., Canton, O., and presi- 
dent of the Web Offset Section, will 
be the chairman of the panel. 

Leader of the discussion will be 
the keynote speaker, Winfred R. Isom, 
vice president of R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons, Crawfordsville, Ind. The other 
panel members are James S. Armi- 
tage, president of Inland Press, Chi- 
cago; and Carl Denman, vice presi- 
dent of the World Color Printing Co., 
St. Louis. 

Panel auditors will be R. C. Fields, 
plant superintendent, R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons; and Charles Rosenfelder, 
superintendent of the same company’s 
offset department. 

Following an executive session for 
the election of officers, with Mr. 
French presiding and presenting the 
annual president’s report, members 
will gather for lunch. Chairman for 
the lunch will be Houston Gray, Des 
Moines Register and Tribune Co., 
who is on the section’s executive com- 
mittee. The speaker will be James 
Low of the NAM Speakers Bureau 
who will talk on the “Prescription 


for Good Leadership.” 

A report on the highlights of 
DRUPA 1958 is scheduled for the 
dinner meeting on the first day. 
Chairman will be Hyman Safran of 
the Safran Printing Co., Detroit. 

Reporting on and evaluating some 
of the new machinery and processes 
they saw at Dusseldorf will be Ber- 
nard Green, Majestic Press, Philadel- 
phia; James N. Johnson, The Stand- 
ard Publishing Co., Cincinnati; and 
Paul Lyle, Western Printing & Litho- 
graphing Co., Racine. 


“Web Offset Equipment—A Com- 
parative Evaluation”, will be the 
subject of a panel discussion at an 
executive session on Friday morning. 
Chairman of the meeting will be Mr. 
Johnson. Panel Members will be Mr. 
French; Kenneth B. Haynes, Haynes 
Lithograph Co., Rockville, Md.; and 
Jack Spencer, Western Printing & 
Lithographing Co. 


Root Named Hunt Ad. Mer. 

Rupert A. Root has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Philip A. 
Hunt Co. Prior to this appointment, 
he was product sales manager for the 
graphic arts. 


Craftsmen Convention 

The 39th annual convention of the 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Inc., will be held 
Aug. 13 at the Statler Hotel in De- 
troit. 

» 
Clement Buys New Plant 

The J. W. Clement Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has purchased the Fullerton 
Ave. plar* in Chicago of the Amer- 
ican C. _ type Co. The price was not 
Gace! wed. 

The Chicago plant will be operated 
as a Clement subsidiary under the 
name of Clement Colortype Inc., with 
a work force of about 500. The plant 
is equipped for color printing of 
national publications and commercial 
printing by both letterpress and offset 
lithography. 





3M Competition Winners Picked in 


The ten winners in the first quarter 
1958 Excellence of Lithography Com- 
petition sponsored by the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., were 
selected in Atlanta, Ga., recently. 

The winners, picked from 1,000 
entries, are Commercial Printing & 
Letter Service, Dallas; Jahn-Tyler, 
Printing and Lithographing Co., Phoe- 


Judges for 3M’s first 
quarter Excellence of 
Lithography Compe- 
tition selecting win- 
ners in Atlanta, Ga., 
recently. (l-r.) Ger- 
ald H. Lytle, Press- 
men’s Home, Tenn.; 
Henry C. Daniel, At- 
lanta Litho Club; and 
(kneeling) George F. 
Longino, Jr., Print- 
ing Industry of At- 
lanta, Inc. 
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Atlanta 


nix; Wimmer Brothers, Memphis; 
Capper Engraving Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Royal Blue Print Co., Bel- 
mont, Cal.; Short Run Color Corp., 
Cleveland; Clay Printing Co., Hick- 
ory, N. C.; Brown & Cady Printing 
Co. Long Beach, Cal.; Ashby, Inc., 
Erie, Pa.; and Lithokraft Press, Ltd., 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 
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FIRST CHOICE for backgrounds and Pantographic designs. 
INDISPENSABLE in printing Checks, Bonds, Financial Documents. 


These high quality, dependable inks are 
available in a choice of 17 colors. Their 
safety factors have been proven over the 
years of use in printing checks “by the 
millions”. 


Where safety is a watchword, Siebold 
Safety Inks are “first choice” and the 
safety factor remains intact for years to 
come. Send for our color sample book. 





J.H. & G. B. 


MEMBER: Lithographic Technical Foundation 
National Association of Photo Lithographers 
“OVER 75 YEARS OF SERVICE” | ; Fi | 
National Association of Printing-Ink Makers 


National Printing- Ink Research Association 
N.Y. Employing Printers Association. 





150 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK £3, WN. Y. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE LITHOGRAPHER * MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND SUPPLIES 
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To Offer Five Clinics In One 
Five technical clinics will be held 

simultaneously during the eighth an- 

nual Southwest Litho Clinic sched- 


Bese 





uled for June 20-22 at the Rice Hotel 
in Dallas. 

Lithographers may have their choice 
of attending sessions on either camera, 
stripping, plates, large presses, small 
presses, or various combinations of 


each. Each clinic will be divided into 
four parts. 

The four sessions on camera will be 
divided between fundamentals, half- 
tones, dark-room techniques and 
color. The stripping clinic will cover 
fundamentals, pin register, contacts 
and imposition. Those interested in 
up-to-date information on plates can 
sit in on sessions covering surface, 
deep-etch, bi-metal or pre-sensitized 
plates. 

The large press clinic will cover 
chemistry, paper and blankets, inks 
and various problems lithographers 
might encounter; while the small 
press one will devote its time to make- 
ready, ink and paper, plates and 
blankets and three color. 

The booklet pictured above, explain- 
ing the history of clinic, was dis- 
tributed at the recent National Asso- 
ciation of Litho Clubs convention in 
Washington. 

A panel discussion will be held Sun- 
day morning to answer individual 
questions. 

Additional information or registra- 
tion cards may be obtained from 
Kenneth Joseph, Box 6384, Houston. 





New Developments Discussed At Forum 


¢¢TDECAUSE of many new develop- 

ments and procedures, litho- 
graphy is advancing into fields that 
never before were thought possible 
for this segment of the graphic arts 
industry.” 

This was voiced by 
Michael H. Bruno, research manager 
of the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion during a recent forum in Cin- 
cinnati. 

This was the fifth presentation of 
the LTF filmed technical forum 
which, Mr. Bruno said, has been 
found to be the most effective means 
of “getting down to fundamentals” 
in forum presentations. He added that 
the fine attendance of 400 litho- 
graphers “indicated interest in doing 
better jobs at less cost. This, of 
course, is the most important factor 
in the tremendous growth of litho- 
graphy.” 

The forum was opened with a brief 
welcome talk by Harold Merten, Jr., 


statement 


president of the Miami Valley Litho- 
graphers Association, the forum spon- 
sor, and Andrew Donaldson, LTF 
president. 

In a “Crystal Ball” summation, Mr. 
Bruno described numerous new de- 
vices and procedures which, he said, 
“indicate a rosy future for litho- 
graphy.” These included simplified 
and improved electrostatic plates, 
larger presensitized plates, develop- 
ment of better inks and new methods 
of dampening plates along with the 
elimination of water droplets. 

In another talk, Mr. Bruno dis- 
cussed bi-metal and other plates, and 
pointed out the possibilities for bet- 
ter results in numerous types of litho- 
graphing work by use of these plates. 
He said that as many as 11 million 
impressions have been printed from 
a single bi-metal plate. 

In a talk on “Seeing Light and 
Color,” by Frank Preucil, supervisor 
of the LTF photographic and color 
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division, the problems of color separa- 
tion, masking and reproduction were 
discussed. 

Six color films with sound tracks 
were shown at the forum. They were 
“How to Make Better Halftones,” 
“How to Make Better Surface Plates,” 
“Paper Troubles on the Press,” 
“Avoiding Trouble with Ink,” “Deep- 
Etch Platemaking,” and “Handling 
Plates on the Press.” 

The forum was concluded with a 
question and answer period con- 
ducted by Mr. Bruno and Robert F. 
Reed, first LTF research director. 
Mr. Reed was with LTF from 1925 
until 1944, when the laboratory was 
moved from Cincinnati to Chicago. 
He is now a research consultant with 
the organization. 

o 


Packaging Show in August 

More than 80 percent of the exhibit 
space for the Western Packaging and 
Materials Handling Exposition, sched- 
uled for Aug. 11-13 in San Fran- 
cisco’s civic auditorium, has been 
sold, according to Clapp & Poliak, 
producers of the show. 

It is reported that hundreds of new 
developments in the packaging and 
materials handling fields will be on 
display, with many demonstrations 
including working models in action. 

Registration forms are available 
from Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 759 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco; or 
341 Madison Ave., New York. 

e 
Exhibit Marks 25th Year 

To celebrate its 25th anniversary, 
the Canadian Society of Graphic 
Arts is holding an exhibition of 
graphic works in the Toronto Art 
Gallery. The exhibit includes litho- 
graphs, etchings, linecuts and char- 
coal, pastel and ink drawings. 

° 


Named Envelope Co. Head 

D. C. Mathews has been elected 
president of the Quality Park En- 
velope Co., St. Paul. He has been 
executive vice president of the com- 
pany for the past two years and also 
is president of the Quality Park Box 
Co. 

He succeeds L. H. Wasley who was 
elected chairman of the board. 
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Trojan 3D gummed printing papers 
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Here at last is a gummed paper that permits printing at the same rate 
as ungummed paper! Reason: 3D —a new method of processing 
developed exclusively for the Trojan line. It gives these papers 
complete dimensional stability ... makes them lie perfectly flat even 
under adverse humidity conditions. 


Trojan Gummed Papers take ink exceptionally well, too. You'll find 
colors spring to life . . . black-and-whites bounce with vividness. 


Try Trojan 3D Gummed Papers on your own printing presses. 
One run should convince you it pays! Write today for free 


sample sheets to: Dept. ML-658, The Gummed Products Company, 
Troy, Ohio. 


GUMMED 


The Gummed Products Company PRINTING 
Troy, Ohio * Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company PAPERS 
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LNA Convention Hosts 

The following are companies who 
contributed to the suppliers social ac- 
tivities committee at the Lithogra- 
phers National Association conven- 
tion in Phoenix April 28-May 1. 


American Roller Co., Chicago 

American Type Founders Co., Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Russell Ernest Baum, Inc., 
Philadelphia 

Bingham Brothers Co., New York 

Samuel Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co., 
Chicago 

Bridgeport Engravers Supply Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

California Ink Co., San Francisco 

The Martin Cantine Co., 
‘Saugerties, N. Y. 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio 

Chicago Litho Plate Graining Co., 
Inc., Chicago 

Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Pa., 
Philadelphia 

Curtis Paper Co., Newark, Del. 

The Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, 
Ohio 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Graphic Arts 
'‘Div., Rochester, N. Y. 

Howard Flint Ink Co., Detroit 

William Gegenheimer Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gilbert Paper Co., Menasha, Wis. 

Godfrey Roller Co., Philadelphia 

Graphic Arts Corporation of Ohio, 
Toledo, Ohio 

Graphic Arts Monthly, Chicago 

A E. Handschy Co., Chicago 

Harris-Intertype Corp., Cleveland 

Ideal Roller & Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago 

Interchemical Corp., Printing Ink 
Div., New York 

Kohl & Madden Printing Ink Co., 
Chicago 

Lanston Monotype Co., 
Philadelphia 

Fred’k. H. Levey Co., Inc., 
New York 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co., Inc., 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 

Lithoplate, Inc., El Monte, Cal. 

Macbeth Arc ‘Lamp Co., 
Philadelphia 

McKinley Litho Supply Co., 
Cincinnati 

Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc., Chicago 

Miller Printing Machinery Co., 
Pittsburgh 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Ptg. 
Prod. Div., St. Paul 

Modern Lithography, Caldwell, 
N.J. 

Monsen-Chicago, Inc., Chicago 

National Cover & Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis 

National Lithographer, New York 

Newton Falls Paper Mill, Inc., 
New York 
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LNA Conventions 


Following is a revised schedule of 
future conventions of the Lithogra- 
phers National Association: 

1959—Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., April 13-16. 

1960—Boca Raton Club, Boca 
Raton, Fla., April 25-28. 

1961 — Arizona Biltmore Hotel, 

Phoenix, at a date to be selected. 











B. Offen & Co., Chicago 
Offset Engravers Associates, Inc., 
New York 
The Harold M. Pitman Co., 
Secaucus, N. J. 
Printing Developments, Inc., 
New York 
Rapid Roller Co., Chicago 
The Rathbun & Bird Co., Inc., 
New York 
Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., Cleveland 
Roberts & Porter, Inc., New York 
Lewis Roberts, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 
New York 
Sinclair & Valentine Co., New York 
Sleight and Hellmuth, Inc., Chicago 
Stevenson Photo Color Separation 
Co., Cincinnati 
Walden, Sons & Mott, Inc., 
Oradell, N. J. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
New York 
Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 
Long Island, N. Y. 
e 
Coolidge Dies 
E. Channing Coolidge, chairman of 
the board of Croname, Inc., Chicago, 
died April 15. He had been associated 


with the firm since 1906. 


U. S. Printing Earnings Up 

United States Printing & Litho- 
graphing Co., Cincinnati, reported net 
earnings for the 12-week period 
ended March 23, of $316,151, equal 
to 90 cents per share of common 
stock. For the same period last year 
earnings were $302,192, or 86 cents 
a share. 

Directors have declared a dividend 
of 50 cents a share on common stock 
payable June 2, and a reguiar quar- 
terly dividend of 6214 cents a share 
for preferred stock, payable July 1. 


Appoints Two Sales Managers 

Henry Searles has been appointed 
Web Division regional sales manager 
for the Western states by American 
Type Founders Co. 

The company has also announced 
the appointment of James Metcalfe to 
Web Division regional sales manager 
for the Midwestern states. 


POPAI To Hold Seminar . 

The Point-of-Purchase Advertising 
Institute held a seminar at New York’s 
Barbizon Plaza Hotel June 3, to pro- 
vide new facts and explore current 
thinking on merchandising and pack- 
aging problems. Program chairman 
was Walter J. Ash, Consolidated Lith- 
ograph Corp. 


Phoenix bound lithographers and guests boarding special plane at Idlewild 
International airport April 27 for trip to Lithographers National Association 
convention. After the meeting many of them returned by way of Las Vegas. 
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Announces New Press 

Harris-Seybold Co. has announced 
the addition of a new single color 
20 x 26” offset job press, the Model 
126, to its line of printing equipment. 
It is the smallest press to offer Harris 
feed-roll register. 

The press will handle stock sizes 
from 9x12” through 20x 26”, in- 
cluding cover stocks, at speeds up to 


The new Harris 
single-color 20 x 
26” offset job 
press. 


8,000 impressions per hour. 

Among the features of the Model 
126 are a simplified center separation 
feeder, graduated scales that help posi- 
tion stock and side guides, and an 
electronic trip which detects early, 
late, crooked or absent sheets. 

Further information is available 
from the company, 4510 East 71st St., 
Cleveland 5, Ohio. 





Caprock Screens Described 

Herbst & Illig, West Germany, 
manufacturers of Caprock Universal 
gray contact screens, have prepared 
a limited number of brochures which 
describe and illustrate the screens. 

The Universal gray contact screen 
is a new, single-type screen that can 
be used by all branches of the graphic 
arts to produce halftones from con- 
tinuous tone copy. It is used in the 
same manner as conventional, gray 
litho or engraving contact screens 
with white light, arc lights, etc. for 
the main flash exposures, and devel- 
oping by eye. 

The screen is characterized by giv- 
ing tiny, hard, shadow and highlight 
dots, undistorted tone reproduction, 
fast exposures, and by being neutral 
in color, the company reports. It 
differs from conventional screens in 
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the arrangement of the dots in the 
screen and in the transparency of the 
clear areas. 

y 
Dexter Offers Bulletin 

The Dexter Co. division of Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter, Inc., Pearl River, N. Y.., 
is offering a 12-page two-color bul- 
letin on the McCain-Christensen com- 
bination for inserting, stitching and 
trimming. Containing photographs 
and drawings, the bulletin illustrates 
and describes the integrated equip- 
ment used to perform these binding 
operations. 

Included in the bulletin are dia- 
grams of multiple layout arrange- 
ments made possible by the unit 
construction principle and a cost 
chart comparing the cost of automatic 
versus hand-feeding for runs of 1,000 
to 84,000. 








Revised Computer Available 

A revised edition of the Kodak 
graphic arts exposure computer for 
solving a wider range of exposure 
problems has been announced by 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

The computer can be used to deter- 
mine the exposures for making half- 
tone negatives with Kodak Contact 
Screens. The dials have been extended 
to cover a wide range of exposures 
for a number of situations that con- 
front the graphic arts specialist. 

It contains a dial computer, a re- 
flection density guide, calibration 
record sheets and is offered with a 
12-page illustrated instruction book 
describing uses of the computer. 

Copies are available from Kodak 
dealers for $2.50. 

© 
New Clean-Up Sheet 

Direct Image Aluminum Plate & 
Supply Co., 5829 E. Beverly Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Cal., has announced the 
development of a new clean-up sheet 
called “Speedy-Mat.” 

The company reports that by using 
““Speedy-Mat,” ink rollers can be 
cleaned in a manner of minutes with- 
out taking them off the press. The 
clean-up sheeis are said to have added 
wet strength and extremely high ab- 
sorbent capacity. 

The two-sided sheets are available 
for the Multilith 1250 series, ATF-15 
and A. B. Dick 350 duplicators. 

2 
“320” Camera Folder Offered 

A four-page folder illustrating the 
“320” camera, now is available from 
Robertson Photo-Mechanix, Inc., 7440 
Lawrence Ave., Chicago 31. Entitled 
Catalog Bulletin No. 322, it describes 
many of the new features available 
both as standard equipment and as 
options on the camera. 
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GEVAERT 
QUALITY 

KEEPS IT 
EMPTY! 


You'll rarely need your wastebasket after 
you start using Gevaert film. That’s be- 
cause a real, quality film — and every 
Gevaert film is quality — does a quality 
job .. . reducing make-overs to the abso- 
lute minimum. Gevaert film is dependable 
... uniform ... with wide exposure and 
developing latitude, low halation, and low 
fog in forcing. Produces dense, hard dots 
... is tough and abrasion resistant to allow 
routine handling . .. and keeps your waste- 
basket empty! 


LITHOLINE 0 82p FILM — maximum contrast, 
highest sensitivity, latitude and resolving 


/G EVAERT| THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 
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power. Polystyrene base for utmost 
stability. 


0 81 LITHOLINE ORTHO — 0.003” thick; thin 
base for line or screen positives or 
negatives. 


0 82 in regular base, same emulsion — 
0.006” thick. 


P 23 FILM — a fast panchromatic emulsion. 
Long gradation, high resolving power, 
wide latitude in exposure and develop- 
ment. Ideal in color separation work. 


GRAPHIC P 2 PLATE — for making separation 
negatives from color transparencies or 
copy. Same photographic characteristics 
as P 23 film. 


SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES AT 
321 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
6601 N. Lincoln Ave., Lincolnwood, Ili. (Chicago) 
6370 Santa Monica Bivd., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 
9109 Sovereign Row, Dallas, Texas 
In Canada: Gevaert (Canada) Limited 
345 Adelaide St., West, Toronto 2-B, Ontario 











New Brush-Graining Machine 
The Machine division of The Fuller 
Brush Co., Hartford, 15, Conn., has 


announced the development of a new 





method for graining and regraining 
aluminum and 
plates. 

A specially designed machine im- 
parts to every plate, as it passes 
through, a uniformly fine grain, re- 
moving practically no metal from the 
surface of the plate in the process, 
the company reports. The fine grain 
produced reduces the amount of water 
required in the press and the uni- 
formity in grain minimizes water 
control problems. 

A pumice and water solution is 
pumped onto the flat sheets as they 
are conveyed through the machine by 
means of rubber covered feed rolls. 
Two cylindrical brushes pumice-scrub 
one side of the plate, while a third 
brushing station scrub - rinses both 
sides. Full sized new aluminum plates 
can be grained within two minutes 
while zinc surface plates may be re- 
grained in three passes in less than 
five minutes. The company states that 
new metal does not warp after this 
brush graining and the plates remain 
as flat after processing as they were 
prior to the graining. 

e 


Issues Folder On Dryers 


The Challenge Machinery Co., 
Grand Haven, Mich., has issued a 
four-page folder on its radiant heat 
proof dryer. The dryers, and cabinets, 
are available in two sizes, 17 x 22” 
and 20 x 26”. 


zinc lithographic 


e 
Eliminates Cylinder Packing 
George Mann & Co., England, has 


introduced a new series of two-color 
offset presses which eliminate the 
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time-consuming operation of packing 
the blanket cylinder for paper ad- 
justments. This operation is performed 
with a handwheel, and a similar ar- 
rangement varies the height of the 
feed plate for the same purpose. 

Presses in the series range from 
25 x 38” to 38 x 55”. The largest press 
is said to print 6,000 sheets per hour. 

All the presses print both colors 
while the sheet is on the same impres- 
sion cylinder. 

. 
New Look For Harris Presses 

All Harris presses in the 14144x 
2014”, 1714x2214” and 23x 30” 
size are to be finished in a light grey, 
textured lacquer, the Harris-Seybold 
Co. has announced. 

The company reports that test re- 
sults indicated that the new textured 
finish gives increased visibility around 
the press, particularly underneath it. 
Pressmen have stated that better 
visibility aids them in making press 
adjustments and in maintenance. 

Due to the heavier size of paint 
particles, the new finish is said to have 
greater chip and wear resistance than 
previous paints used on presses. 

. 


New Verifax Copier 


A new model Verifax copier which 
is said to copy anything from a busi- 
ness card to an outside 10x 16” in- 
ventory form has been announced by 
the Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
nM. %. 

Named the Verifax Viscount, it is 
adaptable for use with the Verifax 
method of producing offset masters 
for office-type duplicators. 

« 
New Register Strips 

Sy Pass, Inc., 233 West 52nd St., 
New York, has introduced a new line 
of stainless steel register strips for 
use with the Kodak register punch. 

The company states that the pin 
strips now make it possible to obtain 
register in any vacuum frame, camera 
back, transparency copy holder and 
Pasco color separator. 

The pin strips come in two sizes, 
1/16” and 3/16” high with either 
a 614” or 9” center. 

Further information is available 
from the company. 





Duplicating Aids Described 

Michael Lith, Inc., 143 West 45th 
St., New York, is offering on request 
its catalog #22 which describes many 
recent advances in duplicating sup- 
plies. 

The 48-page, two-color booklet in- 
cludes a section on copy preparation 
aids, platemaking supplies and chemi- 
cals, bindery aids and press acces- 
sories. 

e 
New Line Of Cutters 

Craftsmen Machinery Co., Boston, 
has introduced a new line of manual 
and hydraulic paper cutters consist- 
ing of three basic models. 

The line places design emphasis on 
operator ease and safety, and is pri- 
marily intended for use in printing 
and duplicating shops. 

. 
Adds Counters To Tables 

The Jos. Gelb Co., 54 Arlington 
St., Newark, N. J., has announced 
that all its line-up and register tables 
now carry the “Add-A-Matic” counter 
as standard equipment. 

The counters are intercoupled to 
the vernier shaft of each of the two 
straight edges and calibrated from 
1/64” to 1/1000” to assist in pre- 
cision straight edge positioning. 

e 
New Goerz Distributor 

White Photo Sales, Inc., 1770 West 
Berteau Ave., Chicago, has been 
appointed the sole distributor of C. P. 
Goerz American Optical Co. lenses 
and accessories in 13 mid-western 
states. 

* 

THe WasuinctTon, D. C., Post and 
Times-Herald has installed its third 
Intertype Fotosetter photographic 
typesetting machine. 

> 

Wuitinc-PLover Paper Co., Stev- 
ens Point, Wis., has issued the new 
Plover Bond “Letterhead Library,” 
featuring the 12 grand winners in 
the company’s 1957 national letter- 
head competition. 

* 

MonsEN TYPocRAPHERS, Inc., has 
acquired an additional 7,500 sq. ft. 
of floor space to be used as office 
and storage areas. 
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R. & E. COUNCIL 


(Continued from Page 88) 





blanket pressure, close plate toler- 
ances and critical inking of the print- 
ing area. He does not think the process 
“really practical,” he added. 

The conference pondered the ques- 
tion, familiar in all lithographic con- 
ventions, of “the best way to educate 
the advertising agencies, who don’t 
seem to know what happens when 
their copy gets to the shop.” 


Ink Standards 


Another question concerned the ad- 
visability of standardizing printing 
inks. Dr. Walker, who handled this 
question, explained that, due to vary- 
ing conditions, involving presses, 
stocks and other variable factors in 
individual plants, it would be difficult 
to set up standards for inks that would 
fit all conditions. 

An LTF research staff man, Frank 
Preucil, also spoke very briefly on 
a question regarding the application 
of the densitometer to the photo- 
mechanical process. There’s a lot of 
mystery as to what the densitometer 
can do, said Mr. Preucil. He described 
it as “simply a light meter for meas- 
uring variation in the amount of light 
and making adjustments in the proc- 
ess in hand.” 

At the opening session of the Chi- 
cago conference Dr. Samuel Caldwell, 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, discussed in general terms the 
pertinent subject of what research 
might accomplish for printers and 
lithographers but concealed his point 
under the intriguing title, “An Open 
Mind Does Not Mean a Hole in the 
Head.” 


Speakers at the banquet included 
T. B. Hawkes, of T. W. & C. B. Sheri- 
dan Co., and Howard Seel, of Harris- 
Intertype Co., who reported on their 
trip to the DRUPA exposition. Lunch- 
eon speakers were William Gove, of 
EMC Recording Corp. and George 
Philip, of Armour Research Founda- 
tion. Other features of the Chicago 
meeting included a field trip to Lud- 
low Typographic Co.’s plant for dem- 
onstrations of their “Brightype” proc- 
ess for converting letterpress forms to 


offset use. The Inland Press plant and 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 
factory also were visited by other 
groups. 

Attendance at the Chicago confer- 
ence was put at over 200 by Mr. Ros- 
sell. This, he thought, “was good con- 
sidering DRUPA.” 

At a brief business session the mem- 
bership committee chairman, George 
H. Cornelius, Jr. reported that present 
membership of 270 is a 10 percent 
increase over last year’s 247 mem- 
bers. 


George H. Cornelius, Jr. of Cor- 
nelius Printing Co., Indianapolis, 
was elected president of R. & E. Coun- 
cil to succeed Felton Colwell, of The 
Colwell Press, Minneapolis. Other 
officers are Alan S. Holliday, Crafts- 
men, Inc., Kutztown, Pa. 
president; C. L. Jewett, 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn, 
2nd vice president; W. R. Spiller, 
Harris-Intertype Corp., Cleveland, O., 
secretary; and Paul Lyle, Western 
Printing & Lithographing Co., Racine, 
treasurer.* 


, lst vice 
Minnesota 








“we're « 
now eon @ 
operating — > 


5&5 


flatbed offset presses” 
MUELLER COLOR PLATE CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 










m For fast, easy, high-quality color proofing and 
short runs, the offset flatbed printing process is now being 
used on MULTIPLE INSTALLATIONS of S & S flatbed presses. In 
addition to MUELLER, there’s Photo Lithoplate in Cleveland, Rightmire 
& Berg Co. in Chicago, Eastman Kodak of Rochester, Westinghouse of 
Pittsburgh and Newark—all with more than one installation; and over 
50 others with single installations. Specialty printing of nameplates, 
gauges, dials and circuits is made easier and more precise with S & S 
quick plate-clamping, adjustable bed depth, 3-form-roller ink control 
and motor-controlled dampening. 


Send today for full details and outstanding specifications. 


EB Austerdam CONTINENTAL TYPES 


AND GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT, INC. 
268 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. SPring 7-4980 


Ask 
about 


world famous reproduction and plate-making 


machines by Hoh & Hahne of West Germany. 
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The economies of Hawthorne’s direct mill-to-consumer sales 
program are passed on to you in lower prices. For example, Haw- 
thorne 25% cotton content bond is priced 17% lower than other 
papers of equal quality. Comparable savings apply throughout the 
Hawthorne line. 

Measure the competitive advantage. Figure how much you'll 
save each year with Hawthorne fine papers. Look at Hawthorne 
quality next to the papers you're now using. See why Hawthorne 
papers will help you build your business and your profit. 

You also have a wider choice and fast service with Hawthorne 
fine papers. 1,700 items are carried in stock for overnight delivery 
to major points within 400 miles. Manufacturing and private water- 
mark orders enjoy comparable economy and fast service. 

Test the economy of Hawthorne’s direct sales 
program now. Write for price list and samples. 


A carton or a carload... 
direct to you from Kalamazoo 










HAWTHORNE 


PAPER SALES CO. 


Hawthorne lines include the following 
cotton content and sulphite papers: 
BONDS ¢ LEDGERS ¢ INDEX 
BRISTOLS ¢ COVER STOCKS 
DUPLICATOR * MIMEOGRAPH 
EMBOSSED ¢ HIGH WET-STRENGTH Ea 
OFFSET + and TEXT PAPERS © 


& 





Hawthorne Paper Co. 


o 


Manufacturers of Quality Fine Papers since 1911 
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Warren F. WITHERELL has been 
elected treasurer of the Tileston & 
Hollingsworth Co., Hyde Park and 
Boston, Mass. 





EDITORIALS 


(Continued from Page 39) 





the process really assumed its full 
share of work at the G.P.O., increas- 
ing efficiency and helping make pos- 
sible Mr. Blattenberger’s well-known 
return of $13 million to the Treasury 
Department. 

Combination shops know that let- 
terpress and offset under the same 
roof can give the printer a big advan- 
tage in versatility and market poten- 
tial over the strictly letterpress or off- 
set shop. But they know too—and let- 
terpress printers thinking about add- 
ing offset should keep this in mind— 
that throwing the processes together 
with overlapping supervision just 
won’t work. Offset and letterpress can 
be teamed quite successfully, but only 
if they are considered as completely 
separate operations. 


MASKING 


(Continued from Page 64) 








and go as high as $600. 

2. An LTF Sensitiviry GuIDE 
(manufactured by Stouffer Graphic 
Arts, and available through your local 
supply house), a COLOR PATCH AND 
GRAY SCALE on paper. The sensitivity 
guide is a film gray scale numbered 
from 1 to 21 and ranging in density 
from .05 to 3.0. It is used as a guide 
to measure density readings on both 
masks and separations. The paper 
gray scale and color patch are opaque 
scales which are used on reflection 
copy. 

3. A CONTACT LIGHT SOURCE, such 
as the KM Tri-Level Light. This is 
used for making masks and separa- 
tions on transparency copy and for 
masking on reflection copy. It comes 
completely equipped with a trans- 
former and filter holder which takes 
three-inch square filters. 

4. Miscellaneous items such as 
glass plates, films, developers, etc., 
which can be purchased as needed for 
the individual job. 
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Along about this time I guess that 
you are so filled with theory, rules, 
do’s and don’ts that you have forgot- 
ten the main purpose of this series, 
that of color separation. Enough said. 
Let’s go on to making a set of separa- 
tions. 

If you made the color chart and a 
transparency from it as described in 
Article 1, you probably have a den- 
sity range of approximately 2.0 with 
a low of .35 and a high of about 
2.35. If you do not have the chart, 
take any transparency with readings 
as close as possible to these. We know 
that in our separations we want to 
get a density range of 1.3. Figuring 
this out for gamma in Figure 6, we 
find that we must have a gamma of 
.645 or .65. Now to find the exposure 
and developing time. 

Before we get into this, let us look 
at the LTF Guide, previously men- 
tioned. On the particular one used 
in tests for these articles the density 
readings of the steps are shown in 


Figure 8. 


Fig. 8 
LTF Sensitivity Guide: 
Density Readings 


Step No. Step No. 
| ROR era Gi WES OU ares 1.59 
RE era ed LS 
Tis. aca wei is. Ro ics ous aes 1.88 
Se eo ee Me < Ge wsccgeaens 2.00 
A ae DR EO ac ge wae ais 2.16 
Mee kk eects 85 WS cw vere 2.31 
: Sere ree a OE Sais thee 2.45 
eee Ltt | Se reer: 2.58 
Rb whre oe ace's p< RS Ga amesatertr rs 2.71 

ee ict Weaes UE diel oe wears 2.84 

RS Bt oe 2.95 


The high and low densities of our 
transparency correspond to step num- 
ber 3 (approximately) for the low 
density of .35, and to step number 
16 for our high density of 2.35 (on 
the transparency). We will make our 
exposure tests on this guide using 
steps 3 and 16, since they correspond 
to the density of our transparency. 

The gamma chart for Trichromatic 
Plates listed in Figure 7 shows the 
gamma etc., for exposure to carbon 
arc. However we are using incan- 
descent light for this particular set 
of separations, so we will have to 
make our own gamma chart, since 
there is a radical difference in the 


color quality of arcs as compared to 
incandescent. The tests listed were 
made with a KM Tri-Level Light 
source exposed at 36 inches from light 
to contact frame. (If you have a dif- 
ferent light source, check Figure 10 
for the General Electric Exposure 
Meter reading and adjust your light 
source to get a similar reading). 
Start by exposing the LTF Guide, 
emulsion to emulsion to the Trichro- 
matic Plate for 10 seconds and 20 
seconds (both exposures on the same 
plate). Use an F (No. 29 filter), on 


SUPPLY CO. 
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number two tap of the KM Light, and 
develop for four minutes in DK 50 
(1:1) at 68 degrees with constant 
agitation. The red filter will give us 
the cyan printer. Make the other ex- 
posures as follows: 


10, 20 seconds Dev. DK 50 (1:3) 
4 minutes 
5, 10 seconds Dev. DK 50 (1:2) 
4 minutes 
5, 10 seconds Dev. DK 50 (1:1) 


4 minutes 


Your results should be shown in 






No longer does the crafts- 
man have to depend on a 
“mystic brew” to achieve 
the high quality reproduc- 
tion so necessary today. 
Graphic Arts Chemicals are 
tested and tried — each 
formula is checked for ac- 
curacy and each batch of 
chemicals is made to the 


same exacting standards. 


BESCO can supply most of the chemicals you'll need in your 
shop. Plate room, pressroom, art room and engraving chemicals 
are in stock ready to be shipped at a moment's notice. When 


you need chemicals, call the nearest BESCO office listed below. 


BRIDGEPORT ENGRAVERS 





BOSTON —287 Atlantic Ave. 
NEW YORK—525 W. 33rd St. 
CLEVELAND—1051 Power Ave. 
CHICAGO—900 N. Franklin St. 
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the table below. 

Let’s plot. this information on a 
graph sheet as shown in Figure 9. 
This will serve as a useful guide in 
further work. What we have done 
here is to make our own time and 
gamma chart, which we can later use 
for figuring out exposures and devel- 
oping times. 

If you want to make this same test 
on reflection copy, you can use the 
gamma chart shown in Figure 7 for 
the Trichromatic Plate, making ex- 
posures of approximately’ 8 and 16 
seconds, shooting at same size, with 
two 35 amp arcs, at f 32. Check to 
see that you get a minimum density 
of .2 in step number 11 (the blackest) 


on the paper gray scale. If the den- 
sity is below this, increase exposure. 
If too high, reduce the exposure. The 
gamma figures given for the Trichro- 
matic Plate are approximate gamma, 
and of course will have to be adjusted 
to your own individual shop condi- 
tions. 

If you prefer to use film instead of 
glass, you can get separation films 
from all the leading manufacturers, 
including Ansco, DuPont and Kodak. 
Carry out the same procedure, and 
adjtist the developing time! and ex- 
posure time according to manufac- 
turer’s instructions. This may seem 
difficult to do, but follow the same 
procedure that we have already listed 


for making the gamma chart and ad- 
just the initial exposures to approxi- 
mate the results we have in Figure 9. 

From our tests we see the closest 
we came to a .65 gamma was in the 
last exposure, developing for four 
minutes with DK 50 (1:1). This 
gamma was .67, too high for what we 
want. By using a rule of thumb meas- 
ure, let us reduce the developing to 
3 minutes and 40 seconds, and make 
an exposure to uur transparency (with 
the gray scale attached). The result 
of this separation is: shown in Figure 
10. 

I want to bring out one more 
point. Remember that developing time 
controls gamma, and gamma is con- 





DENSITY DENSITY 

Test No. Step 1 = Step 21 RANGE 
Be 89 16 3 25 
os. ee .20 73 25 
2. . 1.24 14 1.10 38 
1.28 .29 .99 34 
3. 1.22 a2 1.10 38 
1.52 24 1.28 44 
4. 2.20 26 1.94 67 
2.26 46 1.80 62 





GAMMA 


trast. Consequently, if we want a 


—" lower contrast (or gamma) we re- 
as duce developing. Developing time 
20 — controls contrast, and contrast is 
10 Sec. gamma. 

20 Sec. ‘ : A 
5 Sec. In the next article, we will finish 
- a the other separations, and go into 
10 Sec, masking.* 








HELPING THE STRIPPER 


(Continued from Page 42) 





Other models have vertical straight edges in addition to 
the horizontal bar. (Available from Craftsman Line-up 
Table Corp., Waltham, Mass.; Jos Gelb Co., Newark, 
N. J.; and Hulen Line-up Table, 417 E. 10th St., Kansas 
City.) 

These combination units are very efficient in setting 
up and ruling forms into blank areas. Other ruling tools 
can also be employed for special rulings or lining up. 
Steel triangles are usually employed to work in vertical 
lines. 

A new advance in making the stripper’s job more 
efficient is a gridded top glass. This glass will be made 
available for tables already in shops as well as for new 
improved units that will soon be on the market. It is 
my opinion that the ability to check two ways with a 
precision, built-in grid will be a major advance in the 
art of stripping, planning, and setting up easy or difficult 
offset jobs. It is excellent for squaring everything up 
and preventing errors. (Available from Jos. Gelb Co.) 


Stool Is Helpful Aid 

Considering the color stripper or artist is a graphic 
arts leader, we see no disgrace in having a comfortable 
stool or chair for the black and white stripper’s use. 
The old style printer’s stone man never had an oppor- 
tunity to sit down. He was always walking around his 
work. He took personal pride that his was a standing 
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up job. The main reason was perhaps that the shops 
never had enough aisle space to permit this luxury, so 
everyone had to squeeze by each other. 

Hands will perform much more easily and with more 
precision if the operator’s body is comfortably relaxed. 
The stripper is constantly making very delicate and 
critical measurements and adjustments to his paper flats. 

A soft rubber floor mat will relieve the pressure on 
tired feet. When one’s feet get jumpy, the entire body 
of the worker will get jittery. It is a matter of sympathetic 
fatigue. Old timers change their shoes when they come 
on the job—not just to save their shoes, but to save 
their feet. These thoughtful workers know that they can 
accomplish more working in softer old shoes. When 
your feet get tired, you feel tired all over. 


We have pointed out that the stripper operates like 
the catcher on a big league baseball team. He must know 
the signals from the bench or front office. He is re- 
sponsible for doing the last or most important job first. 
He must be able to estimate accurately the required shop 
time to get a job up to the press. He has to call his own 
signals — explain what is required on special jobs. He 
may have to go to the “outfield” and discuss how the 
bindery wants to cut, fold, and ship a big job. 

He will have to argue with the “umpire” about such 
strikes and balls as poorly written shop orders, defective 
copy, impossible time schedules, etc. Sure, the coach (the 
foreman) may call for a fast play, but if the catcher says 
it can’t be done, no one ever wants to carry the argument 
further. The stripper is truly the catcher of the offset 
production team. He’s the hardest worker, too.* 
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FAIR PROFIT 


(Continued from Page 70) 





job, which was quite similar to one 
he had quoted on several months pre- 
viously, similar in that the quantity 
was identical and the specifications 
about the same. He had lost out on 
the first quotation, and in his desire 
to obtain the business, he went in 
with a price on the second proposition 
which was about 40 percent lower 
than the first. When asked for an 
explanation of this difference by the 
buyer, his only comment was that he 
had hired a new estimator. Needless 
to say, he didn’t get the business. 


Poor Sales Practices 

Several months ago, while on a 
trip, a salesman applied to me for a 
job with the Forbes Company. In our 
discussion, he wanted to know if our 
company would go along with the 
same pricing policy that his present 
employer used. That was, on any new 
accounts, to quote prices below our 
costs for the first year so as to be 
sure a certain volume of business 
was secured. Once the business was 
obtained, the prices would be raised 
during the second year to equal our 
costs, and the third year, raised again 
up to the proper selling price. The 
third and fourth years, prices could 
be obtained to more than compensate 
for the first two years of cut prices. 
This man had been with his employer 
several years; and if I told you the 
employer's name, I am sure you 
would agree that it is known as a 
reputable outfit. The man certainly 
was not hired, for to condone such a 
policy is the same as calling our 


ference on the part of the purchasing 
agent was that the lithographer had 
been overcharging them. However, 
after much conversation and quite 
some investigation, it was learned that 
the lithographer putting in the lower 
price had not even estimated the job. 
He had been able to find out what 
the food company was paying and 
deliberately cut the price 10 percent, 
hoping that if he got the business, he 
would somehow be able to make out 
reasonably well on the job. 

Then, of course, there is always the 














PLATE SIZE 


Rapid 


Printer »! 
..A REAL 


old blind of deliberately quoting a 
cut price, with the idea of going back 
at a later date, when the job is already 
in work, and appealing to the cus- 
tomer for additional monies, claiming 
a mistake had been made in the 
estimate or that the job was more 
difficult than originally anticipated. 
Price cutting is a terrible disease, 
one that is hard to cure and one that, 
if not cured, leads to a sure but 
lingering death. How is it cured? 
It is not too difficult if faced squarely. 
To do it, one must;*above all, know 


ANNOUNCES... 
A Bold Forward Step 





PRODUCTION DYNAMO 


Here’s a “‘flip-top’’ plate-maker...the most modern, 
efficient and economical piece of equipment ever devel- 
oped for the Graphic Arts Industry. 


This completely self-contained unit makes any size 
plates up to and including 30” x 40”. Vacuum frame is 
loaded in conventional face-up manner. The glass lifts, 
allowing plate and negative to be positioned ... entire 
vacuum frame then reverses to a face-down position for 
uniform exposure over entire 20” x 40” area. 

his production dynamo has nuArc’s specially de- 
signed reflector and powerful 75 Amp automatic are 
lamp, producing a‘point source light, thus eliminating 
undercutting—assures short exposures and perfect plates 
every time. Fast positive no-error vacuum seal is ac- 
complished by nuArc’s exclusive one-piece molded “‘live 

- rubber” blanket which literally hugs flat and plate. 

Takes up no more space than an ordinary office desk 
(40” x 50” floor area, 36” high). See your dealer or write 
for Bulletin 500 TODAY. 

o.oo thricvess seeevaree $695.00 
Cat. No. LT 42, Light Table, 30’x40".......... $175.00 


company, inc. General Office and Factory: 
824 S. Western Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 
EASTERN SALES AND SERVICE: 215 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


| 
customers and prospective customers | 
just plain stupid. | 

There is another interesting case, 
just recently called to my attention. 
It seems a printer, who had been a | 
supplier to a large food company for 
15 or 20 years, received a call from 
the purchasing agent of the food com- 
pany, stating that they —the food 
company — had received a price from 
a leading competitor of the lithograph > 
firm that was about 10 percent lower 
than what they were paying. The in- 
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Specialists in Lithographic Metals and Graining 


SERVICE AND QUALITY 


Now with Doubled Impact 
Fwo Reputable Firms, Welded 
Together to Give You Better 
Service and Higher Standards 
of Quality 





Manufacturers and Distributors of 
Fine Lithographic Products 
For Ball Grained Aluminum Zinc and Stainless Steel 
Plates and Sand Blasted Aluminum Plates 


Presensitized Plates and Allied Materials 
Surface Plate Chemicals 

Deep Etch Chemicals 

Pressroom Chemicals 

Plate and Pressroom General Supplies 
Film and Photographic Materials 
Photographic and Plateroom Equipment 


Free Consultation on Lithographic Problems 


Call 
LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


BROOKLYN 22, N. Y. 
TEL.: EVergreen 9-4260 - 4261 


35-51 BOX STREET 


CANALE CHEMICAL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


2633 N. JERUSALEM ROAD EAST MEADOW, N. Y. 


TEL.: SUnset 5-6045 - 6054 
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PRESSMEN’S INK HANDBOOK 
by H. J. Wolfe 


272 Pages $4.50 in U.S.A. $5.00 Foreign 


PROPERTIES OF INKS 


PURCHASING PRINTING 
INKS 


THE PRIVATE INK PLANT 
MANIPULATION OF INK 
INORGANIC PIGMENTS 
ORGANIC PIGMENTS 
BLACK PIGMENTS 
PRINTING INK VEHICLES 
DRIERS AND DRYING 

10. LETTERPRESS INKS 

11. LITHOGRAPHIC INK 

12. INTAGLIO PRINTING INKS 
13. NEW TYPE OF INKS 

14. TESTING OF INKS 


15. INK PROBLEMS AND 
REMEDIES 


N 


i Rl ke Me a a 


INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS, Box 31, Caldwell, N.J. 


Enclosed is our check for $4.50 (Foreign and 
Canada $5.00). Please send me one copy of the 
PRESSMEN’S INK HANDBOOK. 





0 Pe eee te eee Oe eee ee 


RIE REO RG, Sen ite po ena ae eng el p m Or Sany, Ae 
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his costs and, accordingly, price his 
product accurately. 


Some lithographers may have some 
doubts, and rightly so. I have heard 
condemnation of not only competi- 
tion, but even certain customers, that 
they are responsible. Maybe they are, 
but let’s first look at graphic arts 
management and see what can be 
done about it. 


Too Many Presses 
It is true that the industry has the 
reputation of being, at the moment, 
over-machined or possessing too much 
press capacity. There may be some- 
thing to this, but to either confirm 
or deny this rumor, much analysis is 
necessary and, personally, I doubt 
that the situation is as severe as rumor 
would have it. 


However, some individuals, un- 
fortunately, trade on this and pit, 
with only half-truths, one graphic arts 
salesman against another in their 
efforts to drive prices down. There 
are instances where, through this prac- 
tice, prices have been driven down 
to even less than the true manufac- 
turing cost. Also, there are those who 
know little or nothing about printing, 
yet they will tell how the product 
should be priced. 

These procedures, which really 
demonstrate crystal-ball management, 
are as familiar to you as to me and 
are a sad commentary on manage- 
ment and no one else. The graphic 
arts industry is too many times 
treated with disrespect. It has become 
the victim of the inferiority complex 
which might better be termed “break- 
evenism”. 


I could go on relating other weak- 
nesses and abuses; but, for fear of 
boring you with what is already 
known, I will merely add that it is 
extremely important that the industry 
recognize all such weaknesses and 
take immediate steps to remedy the 
situation. If there ever was a time 
for action it is now. The future of 
our country is great and within a 
very short time it will enter into 
another phase of great prosperity, 
which will surely be as great and 
probably greater than that experi- 
enced over the past 10 years. Murray 


Shields, consultant, recently listed 

what he termed, “the 16 revolutions 

of present-day America.” Here are 13 

of them: 

. Expanding research 

. Population explosion 

. Rush to suburbs 

. Spreading of incomes 

. Efficient farms 

. New-style selling (Merchan- 
dising and Distribution) 

7. Plentiful power 

. Abundance of metals 

. Transportation speed-up 


Aun FP wWDN 


oOo © 


10. Tomorrow’s weapons 
11. Better education 
12. Management changes 
13. Government planning 
In these revolutions, Mr. Shields 
foresees an enormous potential for 
growth, provided only that people 
and management recognize what is 
going on and do not unwisely throw 
away their opportunity by bad judg- 
ment and excesses of speculation. 
Like the future of our country, the 
future of the lithographic industry is 
also bright and fully assured, but its 








= 
150 LINE SCREEN agg FOUR-COLOR PROCESS 





NOTE THESE FEATURES: 


@ Clouds added to skies 
(where practical) at no ex- 
tra charge. 


@ Screened positives or neg- 
atives in one week. 


Made by famous Dexter 
color process. 


@ Color mat proofs free. 


@ Progressive color proofs 
available at following 


smaller $20.00, 

.00, 8x10" $30.00, 
11“x14”" $40.00, 12x 
18” $65.00, 16” x20” 
$105.00. One week extra 
required. 


Our experience includes 
the making of over 100,- 
000 sets of positives. 


Free information on press- 
room procedures including 
inks, press and plotes. 


@ Amalgamated Union Label. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 
COLOR PRINTS 
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SIAILISOd EEEOHL 


YOU CAN USE COLOR 
ABUNDANTLY AT 


THESE LOW PRICES... 





4" x . smaller $4520 


5"x7” $50.00, 8x10” $60.00 
6"x9’ $55.00, 11"x 14" $65.00 
12"x18”" $100.00 Larce DISCOUNTS 
16"x20” $160.00 ON VOLUME ORDERS 


Best reproductions 
are made from 4” x 5” 
Ektachrome transparencies 


Extra charge for 8” x 10” 
transparencies $15.00. 


65, 120, 133 and 150 


Line screens available 


WORLD 
COLOR, Inc. 





Route 303 - West Nyack, N.Y. + NYACK 7-3500 


274 Madison Ave. 
169 Madison Ave. 


New York, WN. Y. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Mirrayhill 5-9524 
Clinton 2-5080 
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You can sit or stand while you work at your 
new LEEDAL light table. The specially 
engineered light reflection box is shallow, 
yet diffuses the light evenly over the entire 
working area. Light is cool, powerful and 
non-glaring. A special non-breakable light 
diffusion material is under the easily re- 
placed, clear plate glass top. 

Layout and viewing tables are ideal for 
registering, line-up, masking, opaquing, 


Dp : rulin ayout, etc. LEEDAL efficiency construction 
egative and plate 8, copy layou lets you sit or stand while you 


work, 


Make Light Work of Negs. 
WITH LIGHT TABLES 


Dot etch tables come with stainless steel 
splash walls on back and sides. Top is tilted 
15°—just the right working angle. Spray 
pipe is standard. 





Modern, Efficient Lay- 
out & Viewing Tables 





| Sig Hew 
Catalog 


An invaluable 
reference book 
of graphic arts 
equipment. Write 
today for Cata- 
log No. L-185 


These and many other features make LEEDAL 
tables “tops in any company”. Ask your 
graphic arts supplier about the efficient, 
modern LEEDAL line. 





TEMP. CONT. 
SINKS TABLES UTENSILS TABLES 


2929 SOUTH HALSTED «+ CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


“i cae 9 TINT ue fa 
i ee 2 te ce tee 


Easy to Use — 
Dot Etch Tables 














seer 





picture it on 
Curtis STONERIDGE 


All the warmth and friendliness 

of a “dream kitchen” is captured on 
the delicate finish and handsome 
texture of Curtis Stoneridge. 








Made in five luxurious colors, and 

a wide range of weights and sizes 
in white and ivory, this beautiful 
text and cover paper accentuates 
each appealing feature of a modern 
or traditional “homemaker’s heaven”’. 





For the perfect background ... call 
your paper merchant for samples of 
Curtis Stoneridge. He’ll be happy 

to supply printed specimens, layout 
size sheets or made-up dummies. 


WOOD MODE KITCHENS 





CURTIS PAPER COMPANY 


NEWARK. DELAWARE 
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members must plan for profits if their 
future is to become a reality. 


We should ask ourselves why we 
allowed our profits to decline in the 
past several years while our economy 
was forging ahead to new heights. 
We must make plans now so as to 
prevent any such repetition in our 
next era of economic prosperity. In- 
dividual success will depend entirely 
on the astuteness and flexibility of 
management. 

Management must be prepared to 
set up and follow schedules covering 
equipment and machinery replace- 
ments and obsolescence; be ready for 
the ever-changing and increasing de- 
mands of our economy to meet the 
ever-growing element of competition; 
to set up and blueprint the proper 
personnel programs so that its shops 
and departments will be efficient and 
adequately staffed and ready for 
eventual retirements and changes in 
general. It must also provide for the 
proper selection and training of sales- 
men and, lastly, be prepared to adopt 
the new industry techniques that are 
sure to come, plus many other plans 
and programs involving efficiency and 
productivity. 

These are some of the things that 
management must do if it wishes to 
be prepared for the future. 

After all, it is management which 
is responsible for replacing ineffi- 
cient high-cost products with efficient 
low-cost ones. 

It is management which is respon- 
sible for any unwarranted over- 
capacity in its operating departments. 

It is management which stands for 
wasteful selling methods. 

It is management which fails to 
provide the right kind of incentives 
for workers, salesmen, supervisors, 
and even executives. 

It is management which puts up 
with inefficiency in machines and 
processes in manufacturing products. 

It is management which is respon- 
sible for failure to know costs. 

It is management which is charged 
with the responsibility to budget its 
income and outgo. 

We must devote much more atten- 
tion to the matter of profit—as profit 
—particularly if we view it as the 


“life blood”, the “motive power” of 
business, without which “business 
death” first becomes a_ possibility, 
a probability, and finally an actuality. 
There should be a profit par in every 
business to play against. 


Objectives of Management 
In conclusion, let’s set up some 
immediate objectives for graphic arts 
management. These are: 
1. Be proud of the industry. 
2. Develop more intestinal forti- 
tude. 


3. Establish research and develop- 
ment programs. 

4. Cooperate more fully with sup- 
pliers, not only from the stand- 
point of the research and 
development programs, but also 
endeavor to get them to improve 
the health of the lithographic 
industry by what might be 
termed, perhaps, “a little better 
selectivity” of their customers; 
and, in the case of the ma- 
chinery manufacturers, a little 
better handling of secondhand 
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¢ IN ALL THE WORLD 


The Standard for Quality in Color Process Cameras 


@ KLIMSCH 


Here’s the camera especially designed 


a 





commodore : 
COLOR PROCESS CAMERA 





for large size work and progressive 
shops. It produces superior, precision 
work with unmatched speed and economy. 


e Easy accessibility to all controls 











Rated Size 40''x40"' = 50'*x50°' = 50°*x60"" 
Circular Screen 

max. diam. 53"' diam. 64‘ diam. 64°’ diam. 
Copyholder 50°'x70'* 50°'x70"' = 50°" x70" 
Transparency 

Opening 40''x60°* = 40°’x60° = 40°" x60" 





® True automatic focusing 

© Adaptable for quick work with 
small size film 

@ Built-in anti-flare curtains in lens 


holder 








180 VARICK ST. 
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Write for Complete 
Literature and List of 


REPRO GRAPHIC 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


© Up to 3 different screens can be 
stored and inserted at will 


Dealers 


MACHINES, INC. 


CHelsea 2-5255 
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FISHER 


FILM PROCESSING 
STAINLESS STEEL EQUIPMENT 









SINKS 

316 Stainless Steel construc- 
tion, keliare welded, corrosion 
proof. Fisher sinks are avail- 
able in any size, for any job, 
there’s one to meet your lab 
specifications. Curve clean 
i corners, die sumped drain out- 
let, siphon drain adjustable 
stainless steel levelling screws 


and insulating undercoating oe 
are other sink features. 17¥2 x 222... 4 parallels and or 2 parallels and 2 rig g 


one operation. Only $42 initial and $42 monthly for 39 months. (Plus 
simple interest only) 














In these days of sky-high prices for mate- 


saiXen ) rials and labor .. . it’s said you can’t build 
urignery 2 pa nt : a 1714 x 22), fine Folder with Suction Pile 


ee ee Feed under several thousand dollars. 
tank, mixing motor, distribution 
line, all compactly built and car- 
ried on a noiseless girder type 


dolly. 10-25-50 gal. cap. 


Here it IS. It’s a Suction-Fed. Two 
Motors ... Pump. EVERYthing included 

snevnclt wensmuuen J to give you JET-speed folding .. . perforat- 

ing... trimming . . . cutting-scoring. 











FILM DRYER 


The universal all film dryer hes! Tt is YOURS for $42 initial and $42 a 


been designed to meet the require- 


ments of the industrial, commercial | month for 39 months. (Plus simple interest 


and professional laboratories. The 


unit operates rapidly, thoroughly only) 
and safely. Your assurance of 


eet ue "x 16") VERSATILITY ... PLUS. Parallel folds 
2 parallels; 3 parallels; 4 parallels — in one 
operation. Right-angle folds... many styles 


... again 4 folds in one operation. 














TEMPERATURE i 
CONTROL 

Fisher designed temperature con- 
trols are dependable, accurate 
and ruggedly constructed for 
long life. Will deliver 6-125 gal. 
water per min. at prescribed ; 
temp. Compact and efficient 23” 
long removable %” stainless 
steel tube delivers water at max- 
imum velocity. i y s. ee 

ee ee oe If you prefer Friction Feed . . . the same 


x WA" x 3”, a yerconcenees | Many-Purpose ... Many-Profit 1714 x 22¥, 


Fisher Photographic Processing Equipment is designed to in- “Gold-Mine” only $32 initial and $32 
crease the efficiency of every operation in your lab. . . 


If you have a problem, call an experienced Fisher expert. monthly. Same 4 parallels; same right- 
angles ... same everything else. 


con ISHER Russell Ernest Baum, Inc. 


1540 Wood Street Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Telephone: LOcust 8-4470 


Precision-built of finest materials... for 
life-time of profit .. . a sturdy PRODUC- 
TION Folder ... Accuracy UNexcelled. 

















COMPANY, INC. 


P.O BOX 426 NEWBURGH NEW YORK 
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equipment. This would be 
merely an attempt to keep the 
laws of supply and demand 
more nearly in line with one 
another. 

5. Promote, as an industry, better 
understanding and cooperation 
among its individual members 
by setting up, perhaps, a code 
of ethics that would be realistic. 

6. Through honest and efficient 
work, deliver 
service. 

7. Study its cost. 

Upgrade its selling effort. 

9. Above all, plan for profits, 
profit-making techniques, and 
abandon crystal-ball manage- 
ment.*« 


quality and 


% 





DEVELOPMENTS 


(Continued from Page 54) 





cut labels. Our post office, recogniz- 
ing this principle, is producing more 
and more postage stamps in rolls and 
offering a greater variety in their 
size. 

The supermarket, with its accelera- 
tion of impulse buying, has brought 
four-color process to many packages 
previously produced in monochrome. 
To resist the diet shattering effect, 
for example, of the desserts in full 
color, which embellish a pound pack- 
age of the American Sugar Refining 
Company’s confectioners sugar, would 
require will power of a truly her- 
culean character. 

With the increase of color tele- 
vision and the promotional printing 
tie in with television advertising, 
process printing may be expected to 
be stepped up still further. 

Imagination must be exercised not 
only in recognizing trends, but in 
dreaming up the methods and equip- 
ment to keep step with them. 

The trend to web-fed presswork 
will stimulate size standardization in 
many printed products, and such 
size standardization will, in turn, 
encourage the trend to web produc- 
tion. This is particularly true in the 
case of die cutting where a variation 
in the general size and shape of the 
end product which discourages the 
employment of rotary cutting, may, 


through the use of reciprocating dies 
and the consequent necessity for 
web stoppage, reduce, by 50 per cent, 
the productive potential of a half 
million dollar press. 

If size standardization would ap- 
pear to cramp the style of the product 
designer, he will be well compensated 
by the growing variety of materials 
available. Better and cheaper foils, 
high gloss finishes and laminations, 
and new developments in photography 
should make his job more interest- 
ing and satisfying. 

Unless we have been completely 
deceived, unless the sudden and 
revolutionary technical change we 
have recently witnessed is a mirage, 
the graduates of printing schools are 
about to embark upon an adventure in 
progress that should be the envy of | 
everyone who at one time or another | 
has pitted his intelligence and ingen- | 
uity against the problem of our | 
industry.*« | 








DESIGN SHOW 


(Continued from Page 43) | 





Ruggles Co. closely followed with | 
seven pieces, including brochures, | 
stationery, Christmas cards and an- | 
nouncements. | 

Other litho firms and the number 
of pieces they placed in the winning 
column were Hillison & Etten Co., 4; 
Magill-Weinsheimer Co., 3; D. F. 
Keller Co., 2; Photopress, 2; and one 
each for the following: R. R. Donnel- 
ley & Sons Co., Rand McNally & Co., 
Columbian Lithographing Co., Ad- 
vance Lithographing Co., Rider & 
Dickinson, Container Corp. of Amer- 
ica. Case-Hoyt Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., 
produced one poster hung in the show 
and Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, was 
represented in the packaging class 
by several pieces produced by offset | 
and other processes. | 

Judges of the contest were John | 
Breunig, art director, Foote, Cone & | 
Belding, Chicago; Louis Danziger, 
designer, La Puente, Calif., and 
George Krikurian, promotion direc- 
tor, Look magazine, New York. 
Chairman of the STA exhibition com- 
mittee was Hayward Blake, art direc- 











tor, Ekco-Alcoa Containers.« 
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CAN YOU AFFORD 
TO DO WITHOUT 


ortieb 
ink agitators 


ON YOUR PRESSES? 


Write, we will send you a brochure 
listing names of printers who own 
and operate more than 1400 Ortleb 
Agitators. These names can supply 
you with facts worth more than a 
shipload of arguments, Ask any one 
or more of these firms about Ortleb 
Agitators and you are likely to re- 
ceive replies such as these: 


e Indispensable, especially 
with metallic inks 

e Invaluable in split 
fountains 

e@ Unquestionable money 
makers 

e@ Ours has lasted for 30 
years a 

e Maintain absolute color 4 ~ 
uniformity 

e Save 10% to 25% in ink 
and labor costs 

e Pay for themselves in a few 
months 











These and similar comments are sure 
to reach you when you ask. Ortleb 
Agitators cost very little and are a 
one time investment. Write for our 
brochure; at the same time mention 
name and model of your pressor 
presses, so that we can quote you 
prices. No obligation. Obey that im- 
pulse ... write today! 


= : Machinery 
prtleb Company 


3818 LACLEDE AVENUE « ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI 
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g plates dont grow on trees / 





Offset plates are made; we make them. Our 


thirty year’s experience in color and in black 


and white work, assures you of printing plates of 


the highest quality. 


Skilled Craftsmen, excelling in preparation of adver- 


tising art, commercial photography, offset plates 


(all types) and rotogravure plates, combine 


to afford you a complete service. 





CORPORATION of Ohio 


YRWA ST. + TOLEDO 4. OHIO 





New York Office 342 Madison Ave.. Room 712 


Chicago Office 201 North Wells St.. Room 722 


New York 17, New York 


Chicago 6. Iilinois 
























AMERICAN GRADED SAND COMPANY 


Chicago 13, Illinois Paterson 4, New Jersey 





AGSCO SILICA 


is accepted by plate- 
makers throughout the 
country for the most 
exacting type of litho 
plate graining. AGSCO 
Silica is used to produce 
the highest quality fin- 
ish by eliminating all 
synthetic abrasive par- 
ticles imbedded in the 
metal. 


FOR THE FINAL FINISH 
SPECIFY AGSCO SILICA 
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Save Money on a 
Group Subscription 
See Page 85 














DORIC PRESS 


(Continued from Page 67) 





of the company’s work is referred to 
them by satisfied customers such as 
Schering, Mr. Leone reports. 

Perhaps the key to the success of 
Doric Press can best be summed up 
in Mr. Hoile’s comment, “we like 
printing.” ML is convinced that they 
do. 





PHOTO CLINIC 


(Continued from Page 83) 





pared by using a special aluminum 
transfer offset plate for receiving the 
positive image. An image is created 
on the aluminum plate in the manner 
just described. After removing the 
paper negative the aluminum is 
treated with a conditioner solution 
and then with a lacquer. Following 
this operation the plate is ready to 
run on the press. 

Total platemaking time is about 
three minutes. The combined printing 
(exposing) and processing unit, 10 x 
15” aluminum transfer plates, nega- 
tive paper and processing chemicals 
are at present available from the A. 
B. Dick Co. Reports indicate that 
Gevaert Co. of America soon will in- 
troduce a similar plate. 


2. Verifax Method 
The other transfer method is Veri- 
fax, which is based on the physical 
transfer of an image from a matrix. It 
has long been known that when a 
photographic emulsion composed of 
silver salts and soft gelatin is de- 
veloped in a tanning developer, a very 
thin layer of the unexposed and un- 
hardened gelatin can be transferred 
to ordinary paper. Verifax matrix 
material is a soft gelatin emulsion on 
a paper base. In addition to the silver 
salts, the emulsion contains also a 
tanning developing agent and color 
forming components. 
The matrix is exposed by reflex 


and then immersed in a mild alkali 
solution. Development produces a 
hardening of the exposed areas. The 
developer also reacts with the color- 
forming components to form a dye 
in both the exposed and unexposed 
areas. The developed matrix and a 
receiving sheet are then squeegeed 
together. 

Upon separation, a thin layer of 
gelatin containing dye will be found 
to have transferred to the receiving 
sheet, forming a positive image. The 
matrix can be re-immersed in the de- 
veloper and the transfer repeated to 
obtain at least two additional prints. 

Kodak has designed several models 
of a combination printer and process- 
ing unit. A special offset transfer 
plate (Polychrome V-Kote) is substi- 
tuted for the receiving sheet when off- 
set duplicator plates are desired. The 
operations remain identical except for 
the use of a special pressure device 
for bringing the matrix and transfer 
plate into contact. Following condi- 
tioning with a special solution the 
plate is ready for the press. 


For Short Runs 


Both of the systems described are 
unique and distinct platemaking 
methods, but are intended primarily 
for short runs. Plates for long runs 
can be made by combining reflex 
copying with conventional surface or 
deep-etch platemaking processes or 
with presensitized plates. 

Using the simplest reflex method, a 
paper negative is made from the orig- 
inal. This negative is used to expose 
any of the available negative-working 
duplicator plates. By means of auto- 
positive materials, or the diffusion- 
transfer-reversal photocopy materials, 
reflex positives can be made to use 
with positive-working plates of any 


type.* 





TECH. BRIEFS 


(Continued from Page 89) 





gelatin proportionately to their concentra- 
tion, thus hardening the halftone dots to 
a greater degree than the areas in between, 
and leaving a relief printing plate. 


Latest DEVELOPMENTS IN THE GRAPHIC 
Arts PreseNteD By Robert E. Rossell, 
The Electrotypers and Stereotypers 
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LONGER RUNS 


WITH THE NEW 


VIVID BLUE 


LONG RUN 
LACQUER LR-1 


Here’s a great new extra life 
giver for pre-sensitized plates. 
For use with Enco positive or 
negative working aluminum 
plates. Easy to apply with a cellu- 
lose sponge. Gives smooth solids 
and clean sharp halftones. 
Makes plates highly resistant to 
incompatible inks and fountain 
solutions. For longer runs than 
ever before use Enco Long Run 
Lacquer LR-1. Available in pint” 
cans with easy pour spout. 


JF 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY. 
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INDUSTRY-WIDE 


Conca tion 


The new CFC PRESENSITIZED 
OFFSET PLATE — with the 


unique micro-porous plate surface 








LONG RUNS 
MATCHLESS QUALITY 


. NO CHEMICALS TO BUY 








All sizes and types available 
DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Standardize with the Best’ 


CHARLES F. CLERKIN COMPANY 


Presensitized Plate Division 
352 Massachusetts Avenue 
Arlington 74, Massachusetts 











SCREEN TINTS | 
2.0" x 24" 





22"x28" Bay fa 


Latest di if in the f 
of halftone tints allows us to offer you these 
tints at this SENSATIONAL NEW LOW PRICE. 








@ UNIFORM DOT @ QUALITY CONTROLLED 


@ FIELD TESTED AND NOW USED IN BETTER LITHO SHOPS 
@ UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 


SPECIFICATIONS 
SCREEN: 120 LINE — 133 LINE — 
VALUES: 20°x24 —10% to 80 

22°x28 — 20 to 80 
THICKNESS — .005 


150 LINE 


PACKED: same value — 2 sheets t 





THINBASE: prices on request 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE AND NAME OF LOCAL DEALER 


ROLL-0-GRAPHIC Corp. 


133 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 

















Machinery Liquidation 
Ockford Printing 
608 Howard Detroit, Michigan 


Now Open For Inspection 
Due to complete revamping of facilities by new owners, we are 
offering a $100,000 complete offset camera & plate making dept., 
less than 9 months old. Take advantage of this unusual offering 
by one of Michigan’s largest plants. Crating & loading at cost. 
2 new consolidated Pearl 19 x 25 offset presses w/Ortman 


RDA. S546. RS CNRRRUEEADSa0e aes'000 bess Save $13,500 
New Mendes Tipping and Collating Mach...................000000- $ 995 
17/2 x 22V> DE Webb offset. AC mtrs. 7 yrs. old .............. $6850 
17 x 22 LTG Harris Offset AC mtrs. approx. 5 yrs. old............ $8750 
24” Miller Trojan DC mot. 1 yr. old Camera w/ARCS, vac. bk....... 
I Ue ena don GuaS Shes se 46604 00.0 b0nee ce $2150 
 ,  vcuivescdussdecsdcccnesscceeeces $1050 
Barplate 30 x 40 new vacuum printing frame..................... $ 340 
Ne es aedwetsewnecavesweue $90 up 
Robertson layout table 58 x 82 new........... 2... cee ee cee eee $ 400 
35 x 45 Harris LST 2 col. 
Ss GAG 'b binh 0 wig ew eid (9. 0:6 6 S00 \e's o o.2'b oo 4 a0 $17,500 
SN OE oa ci oN ce newieccecssenpeceeeses $3500 
Rosback 5 head 10” diameter rd. hole power prf ................ $ 450 
2—45” Seybold auto. 20th Cent. Cutters..................... $2950 ea. 
IN cco wccccceessvecceorcsecces $4950 
ee SE onc ccccteccdccccccsesevscoeese $5500 
ee Ek sin lalnsdie.bsco.0e b's'c:b's ovacsvenbcedaes $ 250 
17x22 Baum w/side folds, suction feed...................0000- $ 950 
22 x 29 Baum w/64 pg. attach., w/suction feed. Mod. 433........ $2150 
25 x 38 Baum w/64 pg. attach., w/suction feed. Mod. 433.......... $2850 
New model 219 Vandercook Proof Press. Power inker, color frisket 
ee I I I cca cwectececcccavccccecccesss $2750 
Prewar model 219 Vandercook Power inker w/reg. base.............. $1595 
I eos Sade c ub csecc sees escbveceenenes $ 550 
2 Uy BS CRMOTES TOON. BEIT. TORE. 00. ccc ccc cece cccces $ 750 ea 
Ee $1750 


Items & Machinery too numerous to mention. 3 floors of machin- 
ery and eq All y can be seen in operation doing 
top notch color printing G&G magazine work. 25% deposit with 
order. Write, wire, or phone: 


SHELDON GRAPHIC MACHINERY, liquidators Dept. M 
8059 Grand River Detroit 4, Michigan TYler 8-1861 

















DEEP ETCH 














CHEMICALS 


Leading litho plants have 
been standardizing on 
Schultz Chemicals for 
over a decade. 

















SCHULTZ 
DEEP ETCH 
CHEMICALS 


1240 W. Morse Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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Magazine 43, No. 12, December 1957, pp. 
12, 13, 14, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 
26, 27 (13 pages). A summary of many re- 
cent developments and innovations in elec- 
tronics and photography for the graphic 
arts. Instruments, materials and processes 
discussed include: p. 12 Electronic Scan- 
ners; p. 18 Phototypesetters; p. 21 Nylon 
letterpress plates; p. 22 Photosensitive plas- 
tic letterpress plates; p. 22 Autoscreen 
Film; p. 22 High speed offset web press; p. 
21 Collobloc; p. 22 Photographic processor; 
p. 24 Flexography; p. 24 Screen Process 
printing; p. 24 Xerography; p. 25 Elec- 
trofax (photographic printing); p. 27 
Brightype.* 


LETTERS 
(Continued from Page 46) 








39th St., New York 16, N. Y. and request 
such a book. The LTF publishes a variety 
of books on the subject and just about 
a year ago issued an excellent summary 
of lithography, which would probably 
be ideal for your purposes.—Editor. 


Web-Offset Information 
Dear Sir: 


I would appreciate receiving any infor- 
mation you might be able to give me on 
manufacturers of web-offset presses in sizes 
smaller than 24 x 36”. 

William Beddor 
Japs-Olson Co., 
Minneapolis 

We are sending “Offset Press Specifica- 
tions,” which will give you the informa- 
tion you need.—Editor. 





DEPRECIATION 


(Continued from Page 40) 





the provisions we have in the tax 
law now, under which a taxpayer 
who sells his home at a profit and 
reinvests the money in another home 
is not taxed on the apparent capital 
gain he made when he sold his old 
home. The fact, of course, is that the 
home owner doesn’t have a more 
valuable home now than he had when 
he built it. It would probably be less 
valuable but it is worth a greater 
number of today’s dollars than the 
older and more valuable dollars which 
represented the cost when he built it. 

Congress has recognized this for 
you and me as individuals. It has 
also recognized that when a building 
burns down and your insurance is 
greater than the original cost of the 
building, the apparent profit on the 
insurance money is not taxable, pro- 


vided it is reinvested in a similar 


building. 


Reinvestment Method 

The reinvestment method of depre- 
ciation is very much like these provi- 
sions. When property is scrapped, 
sold or disposed of in any way, its 
present value is calculated, and the 
difference between that and its orig- 
inal cost is allowed as depreciation, 
provided the money is spent for other 
depreciable property. A two-year 
carry-forward is provided, and, what 
is quite attractive to our own indus- 
try, the proposed legislation would 
permit deductions each year against 
the income of a business of the cost 
of new capital investments in excess 
of the cost of assets sold or dis- 
mantled in an amount up to $50,000. 
If an announcement could be made 
now that this method of depreciation 
would be allowed for the year 1958, 
I believe that a great many of the 
members of our industry would ex- 
pand their programs for retiring old 
plant and reinvesting in new. This 
would of stimulate the 
builders of the presses and other 
equipment. It would provide jobs 


course, 


immediately. 


It has been the experience in our 
industry that improved equipment 
and facilities have increased jobs 
rather than decreased them, even 
though the specific process may have 
required less labor. There is no rea- 
son to believe that this condition will 
not continue. While we would get 
bigger depreciation allowances under 
this plan, I think we would at the 
same time increase our volume and 
income enough to more than make 


up for the decrease in taxable income. 
What we need right now is more 
jobs and an increasing volume of 
business. The reinvestment plan seems 
to me to be one of the best ways to 
bring this about. The Cost and 
Financial Management committee of 
the Lithographers National Associa- 
tion has endorsed this proposal as 
one which would be a tremendous 
step forward for the industry because 
it would correct the inequity which 
forces us to pay federal income tax 
on dollars which should be set aside 
for the replacement of our assets. 
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[ KLEEN-STIK 














IDEA NO. 133 


Anyone for Frisbee? 


Newest game fad is “Frisbee” - 
sort of a cross between a “Flying 
Saucer”’ and old-fashioned boomer- 
ang. Just toss the vinyl plastic disc 
in the air, and it comes spinning 
back. Sounds like fun — and it 
sounded like an apropos convention 
give-away for the Jet Division 
3 THOMPSON PRODUCTS, 

NC., of Cleveland! A. H. 
SCHWELTZER. Sales Mgr., com- 
missioned his agency, MELDRUM 
& FEWSMITH, to doa label de- 
scribing its tie- -in with the ‘ ‘quiet, 
smooth- -spinning, vibration- free 


action”’ of Thom 
nents. That’s it a 


Cleveland. Magical, 


K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S 


clean — perfect for the purpose! 


Outstanding 


P.O.P. Ideas 


n’s jet compo- 
ve — printed on 
KLEEN-STIK, of course — by 

FRED HENRY of COPE, INC. 
moistureless 
KLEEN-STIK goes on easy, sticks 
tight on the soft plastic, comes off 





All Eyes on 
AVON 








IDEA NO. 134 


Labeling furniture in Gontens’ —- 
rooms pose roblems, 
EDWARD STERN N, Adv. Png be 
FUTORIAN-STRATFORD, Chi- 
cago manufacturer. You can “pin- 
ticket” fabric pieces, f’rexample — 
but what to do on slick leather and 
leather-like plastics? TOM CUN- 
NINGHAM, of KNOX PRINT- 
ING CORP., Chicago, had the 
answer: you design this attractive 
“pitch panel”, ay it letterpress 
on new “Facil-Fab”’ synthetic, and 


back it with a strip of peel-an’- 
Rice KLEEN-STI | Selfticking 
leen-Stik holds neat and trim . 


no “‘puckering”’ or “‘popping off”. 


Furniture or Frisbees—any prod- 
uct can be promoted better with 
P.O. P. displays and labels of 
moistureless, miracle KLEEN- 
STIK! Send for free idea-packed 
book, “101 Stik-Triks with 
Kleen-Stik”’. 


S-% Sy SS“ SH S“ SS" SS“ SS" SS" SM SS“ SS" SS" SHS" 


KLEEN-STIK Products, Inc. 


Pioneers in Pressure- 


Sensitives 
for Advertising and Labeling 


7300 W. Wilson Ave. ® Chicago 
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PLATEMAKING & GRAINING SINCE 1922 


549 W. Fulton Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Telephone: STate 2-8590 











SUAMLess Sill “REBISTA RSTRIPS | 
FOR USE WITH KODAK REGISTER PUNCH | 5 . E pe a T C = 














CHEMICALS 


Leading litho plants have 


been standardizing on 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK Schultz Chemicals for 








= aA O j= ths Se 
= = : = | so Ee 675. : = 
3/16" HIGH a FOR CAMERA VACUUM BACKS = ’.% 


2 LENGTHS - SHORT, 61/2" CENTERS - LONG, 9” CENTERS 





DEALERS’ INQUIRIES WELCOMED over a decade. 














Q. 
® 
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SCHULTZ 
DEEP ETCH 
CHEMICALS 


1240 W. Morse Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 





A 
SUPPLIERS TO THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
LA 





333 WEST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. JUdson 6-4260 























thor 


or of {se 


Ee. ) STEVENSON 


a LOOM ee) Re) week 


400 PIKE ST., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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LOCAL BUYERS GUIDE 





Look for the leading local suppliers in your area here. 
Advertising rates in the Local Buyer’s Guide are: $7.50 per column inch. Please mail 
copy and check or money order to Modern Lithography, P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N.J. 





FOR YOUR SENSITIZED 
LITHO NEEDS CALL... 


WILLOUGHBY'S 








ENGINEERING SERVICE 
PLANTS MOVED 


SERVICE AROUND 
THE CLOCK 


Complete Motor Service 
Air Conditioning 
351 West 52nd St., N. Y. C. 
Tel.: COlumbus 5-2815 





WILLQUGHBY’S 
LOngacre 4-1610 


Assoc. Member N. Y. Employing 


Printers Assoc. Inc. 


110 West 32nd St. N.Y. 1, © Y. 





GUARANTEED SERVICE 
MAINTENANCE & REBUILDS 
EQUIPMENT BOUGHT & SOLD 
Complete Plants Moved or Erected 


CHARLES A. FRENCH & CO. 
WEBENDORFER Seis" SERVICE 


230 W.18 St. e CHelsea 3-5148 @ New York 









( “Known for exceptional performance” 











Long or short runs on sheets up to 42x58. 
Complete plant facilities. Union label avail- 
able. 

Call GRamercy 7-6100 JOE LOCASCIO 


N. Y. LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 
52 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 


SERVICE 





on this page 


Your — will help sell 
your product 
Adv. ata 





nominal cost 
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OFFSET PRINTING TO THE TRADE 





LITHOGRAPHERS 
MANUAL 


An Encyclo- 
pedic two 
volume 1200 
page treatise 
dealing with 
every phase 
of lithog- 
raphy. 
Written by 
70 top 
authorities 
Edited by 
Victor 
Strauss 
Profusely 
illustrated. 
Large sec- 
tions in four 
color process, 
three color 
and Bourges 
process. 





A “must” for Advertisers, Printers, 
Lithographers, Letter Shops, Schools 
and Colleges — of real help to the 
artist, craftsmen and students of re- 
production processes. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 
INCLUDES 
An authentic history of lithography 
Creative art and copy preparation 
Camera procedures and materials 
Color separation lithography 
Masking for color correction 
Stripping, opaquing, photo- 
composing 
Platemaking procedures and 
materials 
Press operating instructions for six- 
teen different offset presses 
paper, ink, film and supplies used 
cutting, binding, finishing 
operations 
The flow of lithographic 
production 
Metal lithography colotype 
Education for lithography 


Resources sections showing equip- 
ment and supplies follow each chap- 
ter thus providing valuable source 
information. 





Two volume set $25.00 plus shipping 
| | charges. $1.50 east of the Mississippi 
and $2.00 west. 


; Modern Lithography 


Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 








l 
| 
| 
| 
Payment Enclosed [] 
I 
1 
l 
] 














C seeeternnenenal 


FAST, EFFICIENT. pi 


LITHOGRAPHY 


Lithograin assures you 

WEB- OFFSET careful and competent handling of ali your 
‘ * pi graining and regraining requirements. It also 
Speed Production Economy features “Cronak” processing of zinc plates 


Dryer Specialist for over 25 years _ which gives cleaner and longer press runs. Zinc 


B. OFFEN & CO. | ==unsiiilitiledidabahiag 


168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Peewee eeeseseseseseseeeeeseseees 


ASK YOUR GRAPHIC 
ARTS SUPPLIER... 
















the world’s finest water color brushes, 





are the choice of exacting artists 


about 
B-M HALFTONE TINTS 


. 

“4 The only complete line available 

“4 in six tone values in all screens through 
: 133 line... Film and non-strip 

: glass—uniform—fast—convenient. 
. 
e 








about 
B-M HALFTONE SCREENS 


the world-wide 
A really new screen—Etched on a 
single glass sheet permitting faster 


standard 
exposures, and color reproduction to full . 
camera capacity. Attractively ; of IMPORTED quality 
bound and available in 
matched sets at a price savings. 


eeeeeseoeoos 


that all can 


jeeeeeeece 


afford 902 BROADWAY, 
BUCKBEE MEARS COMPANY 


« TONE BUILDING e¢ ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 





N. Y. 10, N. Y. 





Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. Head office, MONTREAL 
Californian Distributors; THE SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., SAN FRANCISCO 


ByChrome Screen Tints . . . the world’s finest. 6 tones 133 and 
150 line. 20x24 reg. base film. 12 for $95; 6 for $52.50; $10 ea. 


Byrum Commercial Tints . ... next best (bar none). 12 tones. 
133 and 150 line. at only $5.85 ea. (packed 2 per’ tube). 


Carried in Stock by 126 graphic arts suppliers such as 
Roberts & Porter, Kodak, Pitman, California Ink, etc. 


COMPANY INC., Ask Your Dealer (or write us) for lithographed screen tint 
Columbus 16, Ohio selection guides. Prices quoted are F.O.B. Columbus, Ohio. 


Other Products ByChrome Punch and Repeat Machine $90 
ByChrome Die-formed Brass register pins 12 for $6.70. 
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CLASSIFIED 





All classified advertisements are charged 
for at the rate of ten cents per word, $2.00 
minimum, except those of individuals 
seeking employment, where the rate is 
five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. One 
column ads in a ruled box, $10.00 per col- 
umn inch. Check or money order must 
accompany order for classified advertise- 
ments, Address replies to Classified Ad- 
vertisements with Box Number, care of 
— Lithography, Box 31, Caldwell, 





HELP WANTED: 





TOP NOTCH STRIPPER and platemaker 
with Lanston photo-composing machine ex- 
perience needed for plant in Miami, Fla. 
Write Box 416, c/o Moprern LitHocrapHy. 


DOT ETCHER — Experienced on high 
quality color work. Permanent position, 
excellent working conditions. Modern air 
conditioned plant, many employe benefits. 
Opportunity to become connected with well 
established and progressive organization. 
Please state qualifications, background, and 
salary required in first letter. Write to: 
Personnel Director, The Lord Baltimore 
Press, 1601 Edison Highway, Baltimore 13, 
Md. 








LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 


Superintendent—0Offset- Lethrneee 
AST—to $11,000 
Production mea oan erpress 
MIDWEST—$10,000-$12,000 
Superintendent—Offset 
MIDWEST—$8,500-$10,000 
Superintendent—Bus. Forms—Dutro 
SOUTH—$8,500 


Bindery Foreman N.Y. STATE—$7,500 


Bindery & Shipping Foreman 


PENN.—$7,000 

Creative Package Designer —$i2,000-$15,000 
Salesman—Engrav. & Electros. 

OH1O—$6,000+ 

WANTED: Cameramen, ——- — strippers, 

pressmen, compositors, proofreaders, mono- 

on folder operators, binderymen, etc. Off- 
set pressmen in high demand. 

GRAPHIC Helen 1g agg SERVICE 


en M t or 
Dept. M-6, 307 E. 4th Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
List Your Confidential 
Application With Us. 











the RELIABLE Supplie: 
to the Lithographer 
for SERVICE call Circle 6-3526 
EASTERN GRAPHIC ARTS SUPPLY CO. 
509 W. 56th ST., New York 19, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING 





























il 








TECHNICAL 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Large manufacturing company is 
seeking technician for Philadelphia 
area. Resident preferred. Position 
involves demonstration of products 
in cooperation with dealer salesmen. 
Experience in camera work to in- 
clude line and halftone. Color 
knowledge desirable. Salary, incen- 
tive plan and expenses. Furnish 
complete details in letter. Address 
Box 419, c/o Modern Lithography. 














SITUATIONS WANTED: 


WANTED: A _ progressive lithographer 
who is looking for a technical specialist 
to assume responsibility for plant improve- 
ment in methods, standards and control, 
with emphasis on color. Box 411, c/o 
Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 








TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE: quali- 
fied technician available to supplier or 
manufacturer as technical representative 
or troubleshooter. Practical experience in 
photography, platemaking, color reproduc- 
tion, in-plant training and quality control. 
Address Box 412, c/o Mopern Lituoc- 
RAPHY. 





TO MEXICO, Central or South America, 
lithographic photographer and stripper, 20 
years experience in commercial work, 3 
and 4-color process and latest masking 
methods. Can assume supervision. Would 
like to work in Latin America. I have some 


knowledge of Spanish. Address Box 413, 
c/o Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 


FOUR COLOR PRESSMAN, sheet or web 
fed, experienced and capable, desires steady 
job with progressive firm. Address Box 414, 
c/o Mopern LitHocrapnHy. 








YOUNG MARRIED VETERAN, currently 
studying for a business management degree 
at night, desires a position with good op- 
portunity for advancement, in sales. For 
further information contact H. K. Freeman 
Jr., 64 Gales Dr., New Providence, N.J. 








HERBERT P. PASCHEL 


Graphic Arts Consultant 
Methods Analysis —_In-plant Training 


Trouble-Shooting Color Correction 


Systems 


53-51 65th Place, Maspeth 78, N. Y. 





TWining 8-6635 





FOREMAN or TOP PRESSMAN with 
many years experience in many types of 
lithography. Los Angeles, Calif. area pre- 
ferred. Address Box 415, c/o Mopern 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


FOR SALE: 


ATF VACUUM printing frame 31 x 33” 
and Gelb multi-balanced arc lamp with 
transformer (50 amps-220v.). Both for $300. 
Also two whirlers with heating elements. 
ATF whirler 31 x 29%”, 30 to 100 RPM; 
$150. Wenco whirler 24 x 29”, 30 to 150 
RPM; $50. Write Box 418, c/o Mopern 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


3 COLOR PROCESS CAMERA built 
(1957) by Technicolor for Kodak short 
run color process. Makes separation nega- 
tives from 35mm color transparencies. Com- 
plete equipment includes (1) rack mounted 
electronic control panel providing time and 
voltage control of red, green and blue nega- 
tive printing and flash exposures. (2) 
Bench mounted separation negative printer 
including 500-watt fan-cooled lamp, elec- 
trically operated shutter, filter turrets, pre- 
cision holder for registering transparency 
in ready mount and mask, Kodak enlarging 
Ektar lens, adjustable lens and copy board 
positions for variable enlargement, vacuum 
film holder with 3 position settings for 
making RGB negatives on single piece of 
film, compressed air actuated punch for 
punching register holes on separation nega- 
tives, vacuum pump. Complete assembly 
costing $10,000, available uncrated for 
$5,000 f.o.b. Burbank, Calif. Address in- 
quiries to E. E. Griffith, Technicolor Corp., 
2800 West Olive Ave., Burbank. 











stops ink skinning 
. in fountains or cans 
@ Works instantly. @ Won't affect ink or 
or write: 


drying time. @ Ask your ink.salesman 








make good inks better 
1 Ib. can $2.20 
Send for Price List ee 
CENTRAL COMPOUNDING COMPANY 
1720 North Damen Avenve ¢ Chicago 47, Illinois 
Mfrs, of Trik, Glazcote, 20/20 Overprint Varnish 








FOR SALE 


ATF Offset Press $5,950 
ATF Big Chief 22 x 29” offset press 
in excellent condition, complete with 
standard equipment plus attached 
ATF dry spray, Baldwin water level, 
washup etc. 

Oswego Paper Cutter $2,250 
44” Oswego Giant end pull auto- 
matic clamp paper cutter recondi- 
tioned. 

Seybold Paper Cutter $3,250 
44” Seybold 10ZC automatic clamp 
paper cutter reconditioned. 

All prices crated and loaded for shipment. 


ALAN DIETCH 
PRINTING EQUIPMENT 


1320 Ridge Road East 
Rochester 21, N. Y. 
Phone: HOpkins 7-6160 
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a ie 
the Right Roller right away Lo 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 































GRUMBACHER 
PATENT BLACK 
MASKING INK 


© adheres to acetate and vinyl 
extra black... extra opaque 
non-reflective high gloss 
for masking, overlays, drawings 
© use on paper, cloth or plastic 
NEVER TACKY...EVEN IN HUMID 
WEATHER...ALWAYS READY TO USE 
¢ use with pen, brush or ruling pen 
© thins with water. ..washes off 
without staining the acetate 



















END FOR FREE SAMPLE JAR 
M. GRUMBACHER 


inc. 
477 W. 33rd St. 
New York 1, N. Y. 








Become an OFFSET CAMERMAN 
STRIPPER e« PLATEMAKER e PRESSMAN 


Harris e Webendorfer e Multilith e Davidson 
Black & Color 


Also SATURDAY CLASSES Open 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 





Choose Your Hours! 


OFFSET DIVISION 
88 W. Broadway 
MANHATTAN Beogaz 
SCHOOLS we WOrth 2-4330 
OF All Subways Stop 
. \ at our Doors 
Letterpress Division, 333 6th Ave., N. Y. C., WAtkins 4-5347 





Modern Lithography 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


Send Modern Lithography, starting with the 
current issue, as indicated. 


1Yr.$3 [| 2Yr.$5 [| Payment Enclosed [] 
Send a Bill [] 


Foreign Rates (see page 5) 


tie Re 


Efficiency Approved 
A Film 
Scribing Tool 


scientifically 
designed for 


Ruling Negatives 








Litho Ruled Forms - QUICKER - EASIER - BETTER 


% Perfect uniformity of rules —no film spoilage. 
% 6 cutting heads in set: 4 for single rules from hairline to 1-point 
rules; 2 cutting heads for double rules. 


A postcard will bring descriptive literature 


h St 


] 
Ceriber se 








You need 


run by permitting quality 


num plates, any size. 


1215 Primrose Street 





The best plates produce the best printing. Expert 
offset plate graining saves you money in the long 


performance. The skill and experience of ALJEN 


SERVICE assures the best. Careful and competent 
handling of your plate problems. Zinc or alumi- 


ALJEN ASSOCIATES 


the best! 


work and smooth press 


Cincinnati 23, Ohio 








in TIMES 
SQUARE 




























from 6 P.M. to 6 A.M. Dally 
or all day Sundays & Holidays 


at the Hippodrome Garage 
(om the corner) 


NOT ONLY WHILE YOU DINE 
BUT ALL NIGHT 
Friendly reloxing atmosphere 

since 1899 
celebration cakes on the house 
in the heart of Theatre District 


RESTAURANT 


147 W. 43rd St. JU 2-3200 


NEW YORK CITY 





One Year $3 


Box 31 





WHY? 


... Why fight over ML every month when you can 
have an extra copy for shop or home just by sitting 
down right now and sending us your order. 


Two Years $5 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


Caldwell, N. J. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC PLANT, $203,000 sales 
for 1957 with 12 employes. Finest in high 
grade 4-color process work for large ac- 
counts. Excellent reputation, modern meth- 
ods, and push button plant, Northeast Ohio. 
Good lease. High net. Box 417, c/o Moprern 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


VACUUM FRAME 51 x 72”, 2 arc lamps 
90 amps. each—2 Bahnson humidifiers— 
Cavanagh Printing Co., 1523 S. 10th St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS: 





WANTED: Rutherford Precision photocom- 
posing machine—Type P.L.B. Overall size 
of backboard 79 x 93”; movements—verti- 
cal 38”—horizontal 52”, Max. negative 
holder 28 x 32”. Address Box 420, c/o 
Mopern LirHocrApPHy. 





A classified advertisement 
in ML gets prompt, 
effective results. 














SGAA Award Winners 
(Continued from Page 45) 


Dickerson Co.; Lasers (Die Cut) : 
A.M. and H.M.—The Egan Co.; Box 
Covers: A.M.—Commercial Printers, 
Inc., H.M.—Mercury Lithographing 
Co., Johnston Printing Co., Marshall 
& Bruce Co.; Cotor Process Print- 
inc (Lithographed) : A.M. — Litho- 
Krome Co., H.M. — Western Litho- 
graph Co.; Cotor Process PrintINc 
(Letterpress): H.M. — Linotype 
Printing Co.; 

Catenpars: A.M. and H.M. — 
R. M. Rigby Printing Co., Inc.; 
Printers’ Own Apvertisinc: A.M.— 
Birmingham Publishing Co., H.M.— 
Western Lithograph Co.; ANNUAL 
Reports: A.M. and H.M.—Western 
Lithograph.; Broapsipes: A.M. — 
Paragon Press, H.M. — =~ Courier- 
Journal Lithographing Co.; Pro- 
crAMs: A.M.— Western Lithograph 
Co., H.M.—S. C. Toof & Co.; Hicu 
Scuoot Annuats: A.M. and H.M.— 
Benson Printing Co., CoLtece An- 
nuats: A.M. and H.M. — Benson 
Printing Co.; Booxs (Cloth Bound) : 
A.M. and H.M.—Kingsport Press, 
H.M. — Parthenon Press; House 
Orcans AND Pustication: A.M.— 
Western Lithograph Co., H.M. — 
Fetter Printing Co., Parthenon 
Press; Menus: A.M.—Journal Print- 
ing Co., Inc., H.M.—Western Litho- 
graph Co.; Postcarps: A.M.—Mer- 
cury Lithographing Co., H.M. — 
Western Lithograph Co.; Greetinc 
Carps: A.M. — Litho-Krome Co., 
H.M.—Western Lithograph Co.; 

Granp Awarp: 
graph Co.* 


Mercury Litho- 














SGAA 


(Continued from Page 45) 





best with which cyan, then developed 
a series of three such pairs. Frank 
Preucil, of LTF, tested them and 
found he could correct with only one 
mask when using these inks. Not a 
new system, merely a simplification, 
based on changing the shades of the 
inks slightly. Won’t eliminate all hand 
work, and usually a black printer is 
required. Coordination between cam- 
era, press, etc. is needed to get best 
results with these balanced inks, now 
manufactured by Interchemical Corp. 

INTERTYPE FOTOSETTER, a film 
shown by Sheridan S. Skogen, of In- 
tertype Corp. Film depicted develop- 
ment of photocomposition, its advan- 
tages over hot metal, method of 
operation of the machine, and some 
new developments, including wider 
measure (now 51 picas) point sizes 
from 3 to 54, and new sets of Foto 
Fonts. Fotosetter now may be had on 
a lease-purchase option or by outright 
purchase. 

Rote oF SMALL Business, Oscar 
Whitehouse, LNA. Tax structure in 
U. S. poses a threat to small and large 
companies. Concepts of depreciation 
are inadequate, and do not allow for 
steep increase in cost of equipment 
to replace obsolescent machinery. De- 
preciation systems should take into 
consideration the replacement costs of 
equipment; particularly important in 
an industry composed largely of small 
businesses. Country in recent years 
has shown a lack of appreciation for 
the role small business plays as the 
“backbone of the nation.” Business- 


men should participate in trade 
groups, meet with congressmen, etc. 
to reassert their position of leader- 
ship. 

QuaLity ControL Means CoLor 
ControL, Richard H. Scott, Sinclair 
& Valentine Co. Key to printing is 
quality control. This assures depend- 
able colors which will combine to 
produce faithful reproductions. 

Know Your Costs, Frank R. 
Turner, NAPL. Recent survey by Mr. 
Turner showed only 12 of 70 litho 
firms know their true costs. There is 
almost complete lack of basic informa- 
tion. Four major cost trouble spots in 
our industry: 1. Need to set up re- 
serve for spoilage. 2. Need to keep 
budgeted hourly costs up-to-date. 3. 
Need to apply production data realis- 
tically to hourly costs. 4. Need to 
compensate salesman sensibly and to 
mark up the estimate sufficiently. 

Business Is PEopLE, Otis E. Wells, 
president, NAPL. All business con- 
sists of equipment and people. The 
difference is in the people. Much time 
is spent planning equipment purchase, 
but “too often we hire the first per- 
son we see, with little regard for his 
aptitudes.” Mr. Wells described use of 
several types of personnel tests in his 
plant (Western Lithograph Co.) Re- 
sults have been excellent. “When you 
get understanding, people will work 
with you as a team and share with 
you the objectives of management.” 

Early arrivals at the convention en- 
joyed a day at the races. Trips for the 
ladies also were on the social pro- 
gram, which was climaxed by the an- 
nual banquet. Elected “Rebel Am- 
bassadors” were Mr. Doesburg and 


Mr. Hutchinson.* 


Some of the award winning SGAA exhibits 
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peLuxe *909 FIRST CLASS 819 Tourist $603 





«ip 


THE WORLD OVER 


KLM 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


KLM DeLuxe, $909— complimentary 
seven-course dinner, cocktails, 
champagne—virtually an airborne 
continental café. Full-length 
SleepAir lounger. 


KLM First Class, $819-the same splen- 
did service as DeLuxe. Chairs re- 
cline to a lazy 45 degrees. Regal, 
roomy berth at extra cost. 










KLM Tourist Class, $603 — meals pre- 
pared with a master’s touch ... bar 
service available. 
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THRIFTAIR 489° 


IF THE FARE FITS, TAKE IT! 
4 GREAT WAYS 
TO EUROPE ON KLM 








Here are the Royal Dutch “Big 4” 


KLM ThriftAir Service, $489.60 — economy 
fares are now the lowest in airline 
history. Specially designed foam 
rubber Star-Rest chairs, tasty sand- 
wich meals. 


Fares listed are Paris round trip 
from New York. Free stopovers at 
London, Dublin, Glasgow, Brussels 
and Amsterdam. Gracious, atten- 
tive Dutch hospitality goes with 
you all the way. So, above all, fly 
Royal Dutch! See your travel agent 
or call your nearest KLM office. 
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unwary stewardesses, reported that his 
company contributed Monotype equip- 

















ENDS 





HE LNA convention in Phoenix 

was quite a relaxed affair, aside 
from the rather busy business ses- 
sions. Cabanas around the pool were 
favored places for entertaining and 
for outdoor lunch in that hot, dry at- 
mosphere. The golf course was a pop- 
ular spot, as always, but the cement 
tennis courts proved a little too hot, 
even considering Phoenix has “a dif- 
ferent kind of heat.” 

ee 

The air seemed to bring out the ad- 
venturesome spirit of the ATF con- 
tingent, who decided on a midnight 
swim in the pool. Bill Fisher, Dick 
Manley and Doug Murray made quite 
an imposing trio of water buffalo 
after their excursion. Ernie Higgins, 
of the Canadian Lithographers Asso- 
ciation, also boasted of a moonlight 
dip. 

. 

Harry Grandt, head of Roberts and 
Porter, has always been noted as a 
good sport. At Phoenix, he shelled out 
more than we think his wife should 
know for what proved to be one of 
the most entertaining features at the 
convention — a pugnacious toy bull 





Which bull is the phony? 


dog with a most realistic wobbling 
head and a very convincing bark. 
(At left in photo) 

After entertaining in the dining 
room with the hilarious mut, Harry 
magnanimously entrusted it to a mem- 
ber of the ML staff, who saw to it 
that it scared the wits out of three 
airline stewardesses, two cabbies, in- 
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numerable barkeeps, and his two 
young sons. 

Officially, Roberts and Porter, 
wasn’t even at the convention. Harry 
and his assistants, John Skahill and 
Ken Mills, all were erroneously listed 
as being from Litho Chemical. 

e 


Carl Sorenson, of Lanston Monotype, 
who helped pull the bull dog hoax on the 


ment for a typesetting exhibit in Grand 
Central Station, New York, May 5 to June 
26. The exhibit is part of large display on 
non-ferrous metals sponsored by Ameri- 
can Smelting Co. 

e 


New LNA vice president Bill Zabel 
did his best at one of the receptions to 
prove that Philadelphians aren’t as 
stodgy as some people think by wear- 
ing a flaming red dinner jacket. Your 
correspondent, who is an expatriate 
Philadelphian himself, would guess 
that everyone still thinks Philadel- 
phians are a stuffy lot, but at least 
they realize Bill has lots of verve. 

e 

LNA next year will meet at the 

Greenbrier, April 13-16. 





Jf 


Box 31 





You Have to Concentrate 
You Want Real Kesults 





EP, no matter what you're after in the way of real results—CONCEN- 
TRATION is the only way to get it. And, if you want real advertising 
results, pick the one stromg magazine in your field and concentrate your 
advertising there—where the people who really count will read your sales 
message month after month. In the litho field, strongest magazine is, of 
course, 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Caldwell, N. J. 
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Engineered For 
Trouble-Free Dependability | 
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Ri itastin. 





The High Strength 
Offset Ink 











HARRIS ALUM-O-LITH 


474” x 59 


Score another FIRST for Harris Alum-O-Lith... 

the NEW extra-long running 4744” x 59” 

Presensitized Plate. Heaviest sheet: aluminum 
presensitized plate (.015) on the market... 
field-proved and now in production. Other Alum-O-Lith 
firsts are: the 32”x 41”, the 40” x 48” and the 

45%”x 54” plates. Order from your dealer today. 


ee LITHOPLATE, INC. 


INTERTYPE a subsidiary of Harris Intertype Corp. 
278 N. Arden Drive, El Monte, California 
5308 Blanche Avenue, Cleveland 27, Ohio 


CORPORATION 








da nananana’ 





